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Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-1743)  is  celebrated  as  Japan's  most  inventive  creator  of  ceramic 
decoration  and  foremost  workshop  master.  His  reputation  is  a  product  both  of  his  own 
time — an  eighteenth-century  Japanese  guidebook  noted  his  work  as  a  "must-buy" — 
and  of  the  modern  age:  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  Japan  was  ignited  in  the 
West  as  critics,  art  dealers,  and  collectors  vied  for  his  colorfully  painted  and  inscribed 
work  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  fact  that  it  was  signed  by  the  maker 
himself  was  one  of  its  principal  draws.  In  the  1960s,  over  100  hitherto  unknown  pieces 
were  authenticated  by  leading  experts  and  then  exposed  as  forgeries.  The  scandal  raised 
questions  about  the  nature  of  the  "authentic,"  given  that  even  the  ceramics  produced 
during  Ogata  Kenzan's  lifetime  rarely  issued  directly  from  his  own  hand.  Wares 
continued  to  be  produced  under  his  name,  in  all  probity,  long  after  his  death. 

Charles  Lang  Freer  (i  854-1919)  was  the  world's  principal  collector  of  Kenzan  wares, 
and  his  acquisitions  ranged  from  original  pieces  of  Kenzan's  workshop  to  late- 
nineteenth-century  forgeries.  The  entire  spectrum  is  presented  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  story  of  Freer's  collection  uncovers  the  secret  history  of  the  complex  relationships 
between  makers  and  connoisseurs,  between  individual  creativity  and  artisanal  work, 
relationships  that  often  operate  across  centuries.  Tlie  Potter's  Brush  explores  the 
appropriation  of  the  Kenzan  name,  detailing  two  centuries  of  innovation  and 
reproduction,  and  charting  the  evolution  of  what  amounts  to  a  designer  brand  of 
ceramics.  Abundantly  illustrated  in  full  color,  with  a  complete  inventory  of  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  collection,  this  radical  survey  offers  new  ways  of  looking  at  both  the 
works  themselves  and  the  strategies  whereby  their  status  has  been  established  in  the 
art  world. 
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director's  foreword 

This  bt:)ok,  and  the  exhibition  that  it  accompanies,  are  greatly  mdebtecl  to  the  taciHties 
available  to  scht:)lars  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  Smithsonian  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ship supporteci  Richard  L.Wilson  m  carrying  out  his  innovative  research  reinterpreting 
the  identities  ot  the  one  hundreci  Kenzan-style  ceramics  m  the  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art. 
Dr.  Wilson's  research  also  cirew  extensively  on  the  recorcis  relating  to  the  tormation 
ot  the  collection,  carefully  preserved  by  Charles  Lang  Freer  (1854-1919)  and  now  housed 
in  the  joint  archive  ot  the  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art  and  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  which 
together  torm  the  national  museum  ot  Asian  art  tor  the  United  States.  He  also 
extensively  consulted  the  bc:)oks  t^nce  m  Freers  personal  collection  anci  now  in  the 
Freer  and  Sackler  library. 

Dr.  Wilson  s  scientitic  analysis  of  some  ot  the  Kenzan  wares  in  the  Freer — the 
first  such  analysis  anywhere  in  the  world  ot  a  Kenzan  ceramic — was  carried  out  in 
collaboration  with  the  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries'  Department  ot  Conservation  and 
Scientific  Research.  A  Smithsonian  short-term  visitor  tellowship  provided  additional 
support  tor  a  later  phase  of  Dr.  Wilson's  research  at  the  Freer,  as  did  a  grant  trom  the 
Metropolitan  Center  tor  Far  Eastern  Art  Studies. 

The  revised  understanding  ot  the  Freer  collection  that  lies  at  the  heart  ot  this 
activity  has  m  turn  transtormed  the  tundamental  understanding  held  by  scholars  and 
collectors  regarding  the  nature  ot  Kenzan-style  ceramics  generally.  Credit  tor  this 
accomplishment  belongs  to  Dr.  Wilson,  but  also  to  the  many  staff  who  activate  these 
institutional  programs  and  facilities.  Collaboratic^ns  of  this  sort  lie  at  the  heart  ot  our 
gt:)als  tl^r  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  and  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  and  define  one 
strength  ot  the  Smithsonian  Institutit~)n. 

Milo  Cleveland  Beach 

l-()RMi:-.K  mULCTOU 
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As  the  result  of  inspired  research  presented  in  this  book,  the  Freer  Gallery's  "Kenzan" 
ceramics  are  now  seen  as  diverse  representatives  ot  all  phases  oi  the  enduring  traditujn 
ot  ceramic  decoration  invented  by  the  Kyoto  potter  Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-1743).  As 
Richard  L.  Wilson  was  completing  his  i9<Ss  doctoral  dissertation  on  Kenzan  at  the 
University  ot  Kansas,  I  encouraged  him  to  apply  for  a  Smithsonian  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ship in  order  to  make  a  close  study  ot  the  one  hundred  Kenzan-associated  ceramics 
in  the  Freer  collection.  At  that  time,  the  Kenzan  ceramics  (constituting  more  than  10 
percent  ot  the  Freer's  lapanese  ceramics  collection)  clearly  torined  a  major  body  ot 
important  material,  yet  their  identity  and  value  were  ambiguous.  Records  ot" comments 
made  by  scholarly  visitors  suggested  a  tocus  on  the  importance  ot  identitymg  pieces 
trom  the  hand  ot  Kenzan  himselt.  Those  that  could  not  be  so  identified — the  bulk  of 
the  collection — were  relegated,  implicitly,  to  the  shadowy  realm  ot  "takes."  It  seemed 
high  time  to  subject  this  large  body  ot  v»'ares  to  a  more  subtle  and  revealing  analysis. 

Richard  spent  a  year  in  Washington  (lySs— S6),  scrutinizing  the  Freer  s  "Kenzan" 
pieces  while  also  consulting  records  in  the  gallery's  archives,  collaborating  with  the 
gallery's  conservators  to  do  technical  studies,  and  visiting  other  collections  in  North 
America  and  Europe.  His  comprehensive  approach  involved  caretul  consideration 
not  just  ot  the  Kenzan  signature  (the  touchstone  tor  many  earlier  visitors)  or  the 
decoration,  but  also  ot  the  clav,  glaze,  and  pigments,  and  ot  the  calligraphic  mannerisms 
m  the  inscriptions.  Richard  succeeded  in  dividing  the  Freer's  "Kenzans"  into  a  sequence 
of  categories  that  retlected  continuous  production  of  Kenzan-style  ceramics  trom 
Kenzan's  litetime  to  the  present  day.  Ot  great  importance  to  the  field  ot  Japanese  art 
history  as  a  whole  was  this  provocative  act  ot  shifting  the  discussion  ot  "Kenzan 
ceramics"  ott  the  narrow  pedestal  ot  the  individual  artistic  personality.  Richard's 
reinterpretation  ot  "Kenzan  ware"  acknowledges  the  impact  one  artist's  work  could 
have  on  the  public  and  on  the  work  ot  other  artists,  both  contemporaneously  and 
subsequently. 

The  fruits  of  Richard's  research  on  the  Freer  collection  were  presented  to  the 
public  in  his  subsequent  publications  in  English  {The  Ai  t  of  Osiata  Kciiziiii:  Pcisoiid  and 
Prodiiclioii  in  Idpancsc  Ccmniics,  1991)  and  m  Japanese,  together  with  Ogasawara  Saeko 
{Oi^ata  Kenzan:  Zen  sakuhin  to  sono  heifn,  1992,  and  Kenzan  yaki  nynnion.  T999).  The 
Japanese  publications  in  particular  have  protoundly  transtormed  interpretations  ot 
Kenzan's  own  work  as  well  as  the  larger  body  of  ceramics  in  the  Kenzan  style.  In  the 
course  ot  ongoing  research,  i^ichard's  understanding  ot  the  Freer's  Kenzan-style  wares 
has  also  deepened.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able,  at  long  last,  to  present  the  Freer  pieces  in 
the  light  of  their  new  identification.  1  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  my  colleagues 


on  tlie  staff  ot  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  who  have  contributed  to  the  realization  of  the 
publication  and  the  exhibition. 

Kichard  has  chosen  to  examine  the  Freer  s  Kenzan-style  ceramics  through  the  lens 
of  decorative  style,  since  that  element,  above  all,  was  responsible  for  the  wild  popularity 
of  Kenzan  s  pots  in  his  own  lifetime,  as  well  as  for  the  enciuring  fascination  with  them 
on  the  part  of  other  potters,  users,  anci  collectors.  Reaciers  of  this  book  and  visitors 
to  the  exhibition  will  surely  delight  anew  in  Kenzans  brilliant  inventions  m  ceramic 
decoration  and  in  the  work  oi  the  many  potters  who  worked  in  the  Kenzan  style. 

Louise  Allison  Cort 

CURATCJR  FOR  CER/ViVlICS 
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Sensational  art  finds  are  both  desired  and  feared:  desired  because  they  become  a  form  of 
pleasure  and  capital;  feared  because  they  displace  something  or  somebody.  Japan  has  had 
its  share  of  such  moments.  None,  however,  rivals  the  1962  unveiling  of  a  large  group  of 
pots  and  diaries  alleged  to  have  been  macie  by  master  potter  Ogata  Kenzan  (1663— 1743) 
in  Sano,  a  small  village  north  of  Tokyo.  Important  men  saw  and  blessed  these  "Sano 
Kenzan"  pieces,  and  the  media,  for  their  part,  conspired  to  turn  the  tentative  into  the 
normative.  Those  in  the  know  promised  even  further  discoveries.  Then,  just  as  the  old 
canon  was  drenched  in  doubt,  Sano  Kenzan  crumbled.  These  were,  after  all,  fakes — 
not  persuasive  imitations,  but  crude,  even  ridiculous  hoaxes,  like  van  Meegeren's 
implausible  Vermeers  or  the  great  American  fraud,  the  Cardiff  Giant.'  Anci  light  years 
from  Kenzan.  But  important  men  had  seen  anci  blessed  them. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  by  1962,  when  the  Sano  scandal  tore  through  the  Japanese 
art  world,  Ogata  Kenzan  was  already  a  cultural  hero,  fitted  seamlessly  into  the  national 
autobiography.  In  Kenzan,  two  modern  wishes  were  fulfilled — romantic  life  and  revo- 
lutionary work.  Born  and  raised  in  one  of  Kyoto's  premier  merchant  families,  Kenzan 
moved  from  dabbling  dilettante  to  celebrated  production  potter,  only  to  die  alone  and 
apparently  destitute  in  Edo  (present-ciay  Tokyo),  far  away  from  his  native  city.  Kenzan 
the  designer  remade  the  meaning  of  ceramic  vessel:  suddenly  it  could  have  a  new  range 
of  cultured  allusions  and  material  analogues,  ranging  from  poetry  to  textile  design. 
Above  all,  the  pots  were  painted  rather  than  simply  decorated,  and  that  sense  of 
spontaneity  and  gesture  helped  to  personalize  the  products.  The  surfaces  were  animated 
through  collaboration  with  an  older  brother  and  stellar  artist  in  his  own  right,  Ogata 
K5rin  (1658— 1716).  Against  a  background  of  anonymous  craftsnianship,  the  norm  for 
Japanese  potters  until  that  moment,  these  prociucts  bore  the  ultimate  personal  mark: 
a  handwritten  signature  reading  "Kenzan."  For  burgeoning  numbers  of  post— World 
War  II  culture  enthusiasts,  this  added  up  to  the  genesis  of  the  artist-potter.  Nor  was  this 
lost  on  twentieth-century  pot  makers,  who  were  happy  to  find  in  Kenzan  an  ancestor 
or  exemplar.  Connections  were  reinforced  in  the  countless  catalogues,  books,  and 
exhibitions  that  were  part  of  the  hyperbolic  yakiiiiono  huniii  (ceramics  boom)  propelled 
by  the  atavistic  postwar  culture  industry.  Each  new  venue  seemed  to  expand  Kenzan  s 
creative  repertory. 

Such  is  the  context  for  the  debut  of  "Sano  Kenzan."  After  participating  in  an 
exclusive  Kyoto  viewing  in  January  1962,  an  impressive,  indeed  nearly  unassailable, 
group  of  curators,  professors,  and  journalists  came  out  in  favor  of  the  finds.  The  Sano 
diaries  clinched  the  argument:  day-to-day  events  and  poetic  musings  were  combined 
with  sketches  of  pots  that  matched  the  very  ones  that  had  come  to  light.  All  of  this  was 


touted  by  headlines  in  Japans  major  dailies  and  art  mai^azines.  About  four  months 
passed  betore  interested  parties  realized  the  discovery  would  seriously  deflate  the 
existing  market — the  new  Kenzan  would  devalue  the  old — and  then  there  was  a 
ferocious  response,  led  mainly  by  Tokyo  art  ciealers.The  ciebate  raged  back  and  forth  m 
the  media,  variously  enlivened  by  panel  discussions,  televised  debates,  testimony  in 
National  Diet  committees,  and  a  parade  of  selt-styled  Kenzan  authorities  ranging  from 
Nobel  Frize-wmning  novelist  Kawabata  Yasunari  (against)  to  best-selling  mystery 
writer  Matsumoto  Seicho  (equivocal).  Scientists  and  technicians  testified  pro  and  con. 
British  potter  Bernard  Leach,  as  we  shall  learn  later  in  the  text,  was  a  die-hard  advocate 
and  eventualh'  wrote  a  book  in  defense  ot  the  finds. 

And  then  something  happened.  The  Sano  Kenzan  pots  and  diaries  were  shown 
tt^  the  public.  People  could  actually  look  at  the  pieces  instead  of  reading  or  hearing 
about  them  trom  "authorities."  There  was,  ot  course,  awe — all  the  hype  had  to  have 
some  impact.  But  much  more  was  there  doubt.  There  were  too  many  we~)rks.The  pieces 
were  hea\^.  The  pigments  were  modern.  The  writing  style  was  wrong.  The  diaries  were 
anachronistic.  All  of  these  claims  were  opposed,  but  not  to  the  satisfiction  of  schhcii, 
the  c^therwise  nameless  but  powerful  social  consensus  that  drives  japanese  public  life. 
New  Sano  Kenzan  was  quietly,  gradually  relegated  to  hinterland  dealers  and  the  art 
magazines  that  play  to  wishful  but  underfunded  collectors.' 

Pronouncements  about  the  authenticity  of  an  object  inevitably  invoke  an 
authoritative  "other  scene."  The  florescence  of  Nev/  Sano  Kenzan  demcMistrates  the 
very  fragility  of  that  order,  which  was  (and  still  is)  a  mix  of  popular  image,  empirical 
assessment,  and  political  consensus.  The  weight  given  to  the  anecdotal  Sano  diaries 
underlines  the  importance  of  empathy,  and  indeed  in  the  postwar  era  all  Kenzans 
were  expected  to  display  a  photogenic  bravado  fitting  tcT  japans  first  artist-potter:  bold, 
impromptu  execution,  masses  of  color,  and  preferably  a  large-size  Kenzan  signature. 
The  scholarly  and  scientific  debates,  on  the  other  hand,  exposed  modern  expectations 
for  the  object  as  a  form  of  material  truth,  although  the  standards  were  invariably 
based  more  on  personal  and  institutional  loyalties  than  on  sustained,  dispassionate 
examination.  Had  there  been  grounding  for  Kenzan  wares  m  pedigree,  the  empowering 
criterion  for  japan's  tea  ceremony  wares,  much  of  the  eiebate  would  have  been  avc^ided. 
histead,  Kenzan  was  marketed  as  "art,"  which  foreclosed  debate  about  the  collective 
nature  of  the  artists  enterprise  or  the  enormous  industry  that  he  generated.  After  all, 
the  detractors  were  not  out  to  bring  truth  tc^  the  Kenzan  field;  their  aim  was  a  return  to 
the  status  qu(^. 

We  are  nc^t  surprised  that  a  system  of  interlocking  obligations  worked  against 
critical  scrutiny  on  either  side  of  the  Sano  debate.  We  are  constrained,  however,  when 
evaluations  are  limited  tacitly  to  either  individual  masterpiece  or  (de  facto)  fake.  Two 


centuries  ot  real  ceramic  prc:)duction  iincler  the  Kenzan  rubric  are  effectively  denied. 
The  alternative  is  tt^  suspend  the  hierarchical  urge  and  consider  everything  with  the 
Kenzan  mark.  That  is  the  project  ot  this  book.  So  conceived,  "Kenzan"  exposes  the 
tundamental  paracloxes  and  ambiguities  in  the  discourse.  The  "original  vs.  fake"  binary 
cannot  explicate  the  uneasy  boundaries  between  ceramics  and  painting,  amateur  and 
professional,  or  distanced  cielegates  and  the  real-time  practitioners.  Seen  as  material 
culttire,  "Kenzan"  becomes  less  an  authentic  form  of  art  and  more  a  brand  name 
invoked  in  a  multigenerational  and  multidimensional  corpus  ot  ceramic  products. 
"Kenzan"  exposes  a  broad  band  of  elite  and  popular  themes,  and  in  so  doing  presents  a 
text  for  early  modern  life,  its  dreams  and  deceptions  alike.  These  themes,  in  turn, 
become  frameworks  for  the  understanding  of  migrations  in  "Kenzan  taste,"  affected 
by  everything  from  technology  to  mass  markets  to  notions  ot  history  itself.  Finally, 
our  generic  "Kenzan"  becomes  contemporary  critique:  we  see  how,  m  our  own  day, 
the  very  diversity  of  "Kenzan"  has  been  eraseci,  an  elision  carried  out  in  the  name 
of  comprehensibility,  unity,  and  canonical  taste.  Never  far  from  center  is  the  weight  of 
Kenzan  s  Rimpa  school  in  the  modern  era:  Rimpa  is  made  to  stand,  rather  adroitly,  both 
for  Japanese  "culturehood"  (a  timeless  native  lyricism)  and  modernity  (fashionableness 
and  formalism). 

Both  then  and  new,  Kenzan  is  very  much  a  comparative  cc^nstruct.  But  this  is  not 
a  colc:)rless  relativism.  Viewing  "Kenzan"  as  creative  matrix,  we  join  the  generations  of 
potters,  ciealers,  collectors,  scholars,  dilettantes,  and  unnamed  folks  who  have  built  it.  We 
are  engaged  participants,  not  a  disinterested,  dictated-to  audience.  The  historical  Ogata 
Kenzan  reappears,  even  if  prismatically,  through  this  process.  There  is  room  for  empathy, 
but  with  a  healthy  recognition  of  complicity:  the  image  contained  in  the  Kenzan  pot  is 
also  our  own. 

One  could,  of  cc:)urse,  map  out  an  expanded  "Kenzan"  in  japan,  but  it  wc:)uld  take  a 
lifetime.  Most  collections  are  too  small  to  constitute  a  sampling;  where  collections  are 
large  they  are  also  new,  tainted  by  post- 1950  catholicity.  In  fact,  the  only  possible  domain 
for  a  broad,  efficient  survey  is  the  collection  assembled  by  Charles  Lang  Freer 
(i(Ss4— 1919)  m  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  It  is  large,  refreshingly 
heterc~)geneous,  and  exceptionally  well  documented.  Moreover,  it  can  be  studied  and 
deployed  without  one  s  having  to  kowtow  to  the  old  pix^tocols.  Sustained  examination 
of  the  collectit^n  and  associated  records  reveals  that  Freers  activities  contributeci  to  a 
shift  in  Kenzan  perceptions  from  workshop  product  to  individually  conceived  artwork. 
From  there  the  rise  m  Kenzan  s  status  as  "artist-potter,"  with  all  the  attendant  glory  and 
abuse,  was  but  a  short  distance. 

This  study  of  the  Kenzan-style  ceramics  in  the  Freer  Gallery  is,  of  course,  a 
catalogue,  btit  it  is  also  a  place  to  visit  and  render  meaningful  the  entire  panorama  of 


Kenzan  ware  as  an  artistic  and  cultural  text.  In  keeping  with  our  notit:)n  of  Kenzan  as 
broad-band  design,  we  invert  the  conventional  lite-work-legacy  secjuence,  starting 
instead  with  the  nK~)dern  (Freer's)  cc^llecting  environment,  where  named  art  emerges 
out  of  generic  prc:)duct.  This  parallels  japans  Meiji  era  (1868-1912).  Then,  in  the 
catalogue  proper,  we  look  at  the  components  ot  that  product:  we  tag  the  mam  themes, 
anci  use  Freers  Kenzan  (style)  pieces  to  trace  trajectories  through  two  centuries  of 
Japanese  lite.  This  begins  in  the  niidclle  ot  [apan's  Edo,  or  early  modern,  period 
(1615— 1868).  The  concluding  segments  ot  the  book  examine  texts  old  and  new: 
biographical  materials,  pottery  technic]ues,  and  archaeology. 

NOTE  TO  THE  READER 

lapanese  characters  appear  next  to  their  romanized  equivalents  in  the  index.  Proper 
names  tollow  )apanese  usage  with  the  surname  preceding  the  given  name.  Following 
Japanese  custom,  artists  are  reterred  to  by  their  studio  names.  Selt-styled  transliterations 
such  as  (Matsuki)  "Bunkio"  instead  ot  "Bunkyo"  are  honored  here. 

"Kenzan  ware"  as  cited  in  the  manuscript  refers  to  all  ceramics  w  ith  the  mark  of, 
or  otherwise  attributeci  to,  Kenzan.  When  Kenzan  is  used  as  a  personal  reterence,  it  is  to 
the  first  Kenzan,  the  historical  Ogata  Shmsei  (1663-1743). 

Diacritical  marks  are  used  except  tor  weirds  that  are  tamiliar  in  English,  such 
as  Tokyo. 

Translations  are  by  the  author  unless  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  text  or  acknowl- 
eelgments.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Stephen  D.  Allee,  research  specialist  in  Chinese  art 
at  the  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art  and  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  for  translating  the  Chinese 
poetry  on  the  Freer  Kenzan  pieces.  Parts  c^t  the  chapter  on  Kenzan  s  lite  were  adapted, 
with  permission,  trom  my  article,  "Bernard  Leach  and  the  Kenzan  School,"  111  Studio 
Potter  27:2  (lyyy):  9—14.  Responsibility  tc:ir  all  errors  and  omissions  is  mine. 


ghastly  appt  JiMiici.',  Wfie  initially  hailed  by  experts  as  works 
of  the  highest  order. The  Carditl  Giant,  a  "fossil"  ot  a  giant 
man  "discovered"  m  \H(ttj  on  an  upstate  New  York  farm  and 
viewed  by  thousands,  was  crafted  by  cigar  manutacttirer 
George  Hull. 


NOTES 


I  Between  about  lyjis  and  194;.  the  Hutch  painter  Henricus 
Antonius  van  Meegeren  {1889—1947}  created  a  series  ot  works 
m  the  style  of  JanVermeer  (1632— 1675),  which,  despite  their 


Wilson,  The  All  of  (J^iaui  Kcuznn:  P('i^on<i  and  Piodiiaion  iii 
Japanese  Caaiiiia  (New York: Weatherhill,  lyyi). 


2  The  Sano  Kenzan  scandal  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Richard  L. 
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BETWEEN  KENZAN  AND  FREER 

As  he  completed  seventeen  years  ot  Kenzan  collecting  in  ryn,  Charles  Lang  Freer 
(1SS4— T919)  looked  over  a  very  altered  pot-scape,  the  contours  ot  which  he  had  helped 
to  fashion.  In  the  tew  decacies  since  the  name  "Kenzan"  had  emerged  m  world  markets. 
Its  cachet  had  mewed  from  the  industrial  to  the  artistic.  Such  a  complete  makeover 
suggests  a  certain  sleight  ot  hand.  The  new  Kenzan  took  torm  m  an  escalating — and 
international — chorus  ot  claims  ahout  the  genius  and  uniqueness  ot  Japanese  art.  The 
transtormation  ot  Kenzan  into  a  distinctive  |apanese  artist  required  various  perspectival 
shifts,  including  a  new  sense  ot  national  culture  and  the  appropriation  of  non-Japanese 
words  anci  ideas.  Therein,  Freers  Kenzan  collecting  emerges  as  more  than  just  an 
outreach  activity  of  a  Japan-centered  art  world.  Kenzan  became  a  coveted  Japanese  artist 
m  part  because  Freer  and  his  milieu  pointed  out  new  ways  ot  representing  him. 

Recent  scholarship  has  facilitated  placement  ot  Kenzan  in  the  mid-nineteenth- 
century  "opening"  ot  |apan  and  the  subsequent  allure  ot  lapanese  culture  tor  European 
and  American  audiences.  Greater  weight  is  now  given  to  the  agendas  ot  the  |apanese  art 
bureaucracy  and  more  generally  to  the  visual  and  ideological  structure  ot  Meiji  era 
(i86(S— 1912)  nation  building.  The  toreign  receptic^)!!  ot  Kenzan  \\are  now  can  be 
understood  as  a  torm  ot  appropriation,  m  which  interested  parties  used  art  in  telling 
stories  about  themselves  and  others.  Despite  contemporary  suspicions  about  narrating 
culture  as  a  succession  ot  neatly  tramed  periods,  it  is  ditficult  to  overlook  two  phases 
m  the  late-nineteenth-century  dissemination  ot  )apanese  arts  and  cratts.  The  first 
stage,  broadly  framed  as  1850  to  i<S(So,  is  characterized  by  a  pragmatic  drive  to  boost 
exports  of  contemporary  (and  gradually  antique)  ceramics,  lacquer  ware,  metalwork, 
and  cloisonne.  The  slogan  sliokiisiin  hooyo  (increase  production,  pre:)mote  industry) 
was  used  by  the  Japanese  government  as  an  exhortation.  On  the  Western  side,  demand 
was  concomitant  with  the  industrial  re\'olution;  taste  was  shaped  by  international 
expositions,  design  reform  movements,  and  a  general  fascination  tbr  the  exotic.  Older 
rococo  or  Victorian  preferences  lingered  as  undercurrents. 

A  new  phase  of  acquisition  commenceci  with  the  1878  Paris  Exposition  Universelle 
and  continued  into  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  |apanese  art  leadership — artists, 
bureaucrats,  and  critics  among  its  ranks — grew  more  confident  ot  its  own  artistic 
traelitions  and  how  they  could  represent  nationhood,  as  manifesteci  in  the  new  slogan 
ls:oL:iisiii  liozoii  (preservation  of  the  national  essence).  Accelerated  traffic  in  painting  and 
craft  objects  in  more  "traditional"  taste  was  made  possible  by  the  migration  ot  Ecio- 
penod  collections  into  the  art  market.  C^ne  detects  a  better-intc:)rmed  Western  audience 
that  included  sophisticated  and  highly  mobile  art  dealers  and  collectors.  Art  producers — 
the  impressionists  among  them — claimed  affiliations  with  Japan.  Received  as  both  a 
potter  and  a  painter,  Kenzan  was  now  viewed  as  an  individual  artist,  part  of  a  "Koetsu" 


JAPANESE  BUILDING 


Fig.  I.Japanese  pavilion,  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exposition,  1876.  From 

Thompson  Wcscott.  Cfuk'uuiiil  Poilfolio 
(l'hiLidflphij:T  Hunter,  1S76). 


(later  called  Rimpa)  scln)i)l,  which  gained  internatit:)nal  exposure  h'om  the  late  i88os.' 
All  ot  this  came  to  the  attention  of  Freer,  hi  addition  to  the  extrinsic  factors,  there  are 
formal  qualities  m  Kenzan  ware  that  Freer  found  appealing:  some  of  these  speak  to  the 
times,  and  some  are  particular  to  Freer  s  gaze. 


INDUSTRIAL  ART  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

The  international  exposition  was  the  backdrop  for 
Kenzans  overseas  debut.  Goods  frc:im  Japan  captured 
attention  in  these  venues  after  the  nation  reluctantly 
concluded  treaties  with  Western  powers  between  1854 
and  1859.  Commercial  products  dominated  japanese 
submissions  to  the  world's  fairs  in  London  (1862)  and 
Paris  (1867),  but  for  the  1873  exposition  in  Vienna  the 
Meiji  government,  apparently  at  the  urging  of  technical 
advisor  Gottfried  Wagener  (1831-1892),  established  a 
pavilion  that  included  samples  of  antiqtie  arts.  Two  years 
later,  anticipating  the  1876  international  exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  (fig.  1),  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
(later  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  asked  Sano 
Tsvinetami  (1822—1902),  the  vice-minister  m  charge  of  the  japanese  display  and  later 
a  key  figure  in  the  art  advocacy  group  RyOchi  Kai,  to  assemble  a  historical  collection 
of  Japanese  ceramics  that  would  enter  the  museum  after  the  show.  Shioda  Shin 
(1837-1917),  another  Ryuchi  Kai  member-to-be,  compiled  a  report  to  accompany 
the  purchase. 

In  their  review  of  Meiji  era  accjuisitic^jus  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Victoria  and  Albert  curators  Rupert  Faulkner  and  Anna  Jackson  relate  that  this  1875 
British  mandate  was  for  a  cc:)mplete  understanding  of  ceramics  through  a  single 
acquisition."  Such  requests  surely  mtiuenced  Japanese  thinking  about  crafts  in  this 
nascent  "modern"  era.  The  first  craft  collections  for  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Museum  were 
formed  in  the  course  of  preparations  for  the  1873  Vienna  exposition:  a  pair  of 
representative  prociucts  from  each  region  was  ordered,  with  one  being  shipped  to 
Vienna  and  the  other  adcied  to  the  new  museum  collection.'  Both  literally  and 
figuratively  we  see  the  creation  of  what  scholar  Robert  Rydell,  writing  about  the 
power  of  these  fairs  to  organize  reality,  has  called  a  "cohesive  explanatory  blueprint:"^ 
ideas  of  "industrial  art"  and  "nation"  were  replacing  the  categories  of  media-specific 
school  and  region. 
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Three  Kenzan  pieces  are  listed  in  the  Philadelphia/Kensington  purchase  catalogue 
written  by  museum  professional  Augustus  Franks  (1826—1897),  and  they  probably 
mark  Kenzans  American  debut."  hi  1878,  Franks  used  Shiodas  notes  in  compiling 
a  catalogue  of  his  own  collection  shown  at  the  Bethnal  Green  branch  ot  the  South 
Kensington,  entitled  Cataloi^uc  of  a  Collection  of  Oriciitnl  PorccLiin  diid  Pottery  Lent  for 
Exhibition  by  A.  W.  Fvanks.  There  were  seven  Kenzan  wares  featured  in  this  European 
entree.  For  the  Kensington  exhibition  ot  the  Philadelphia  purchase,  which  opened  in 
1879,  Franks  wrote: 

[Kenzan  s]  kiln  111  Narutaki  was  erected  by  a  brother  ot  the  tainous  painter 
Ogata  Konn,  named  Shinsho,  who  amused  himselt  m  his  leisure  hours  by  making 
tea  utensils  in  imitation  ot  Nmsei  yaki  |Ninsei  ware]. The  village  ot  Narutaki, 
where  was  his  residence,  is  situated  at  the  toot  ot  the  hill  of  Atago,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Emperors  palace,  or  m  the  direction  called  "ken"  111  Chinese.  On  this 
account  he  was  named  "Shisui  Kenzan,"  meaning  "beautitul  blue  hill  m  northwest 
part."  He  died  m  1742,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  his  work  is  much  esteemed 
by  tea  drinkers." 

Drawn  chietiy  from  Edo  peric^d  genealogies  ot  tea  devotees,  these  remarks  form  the 
basis  for  comments  111  another  early  anci  substantial  British  publication,  the  1879  Kevaniic 
Al  t  of  Japan  by  collector  James  Lord  Bowes  (1834-1S99)  and  architect  George  Ashdown 
Audsley  (1838—1925).'  Likewise,  comprehensive  culture  collecting  mtorms  the  ceranuc 
purchases  made  111  1876  to  1877  by  French  industrialist  Emile  Guimet  (1836—1918), 
whose  acquisitions,  ranging  from  Banko,  Seto,  Oribe,  "Nmsei"  (Kyoto  ware),  Awata, 
huari,  Satsuma,  Bizen,  and  Kutam  suggest,  m  the  words  ot  scholar  Ellen  Conant, 
a  "didactic  program.""'  Japanese  compencha  cc^ntmued  in  the  te:)rm  ot  Koi^ei  shiiyo 
(Materials  on  handcrafts),  prepared  by  government  official  Kurokawa  Mayori  m  1877 
for  the  Pans  worlds  fair  the  following  year." These  projects  suggest  more  than  chssem- 
mation  of  knowledge:  underneath  the  narration  Kenzan  is  uprooted  from  the  realm  of 
local  producers  and  relocated  to  the  domain  of  state  craft  and,  in  due  course,  to  a 
Western-conceived  world  oreier. 

As  the  early  British  and  French  collections  were  taking  shape,  other  encyclopedic 
efforts  were  underway  in  Japan.  British  journalist  and  critic  Francis  "Frank"  Brinkley 
(1841-1912),  whose  expertise  is  best  known  through  his  eight-volume  series  Japan:  Its 
History,  Al  ts  ainf  Literature  (1901-2),  formed  a  large  ceramic  collection  m  the  1870s,  but 
owing  to  Its  rapid  dispersal  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  Edward  Sylvester  Morse 
(1S38— 1925;  fig.  2)."'  Hireci  to  teach  zoology  at  in  the  Imperial  University  m  1877,  Morse 
encountered  shell-shaped  ceramics  (his  specialty  was  marine  brachiopods)  m  1878.  This 
inspired  a  grand  taxonomic  mission — a  four-year  frenzy  of  collecting."  The  resulting 


Fil;.  2.  Edward  Sylvester  Morse 
(lS3S-l<;2s).  early  lyoos. 
Photographer  unknown. 
C;ourtesy  Peabody  Essex  Museum, 
Salem.  Massachusetts. 


Fig.  3-  NmjgjwM  Ncint.mc  (1835-1SS2), 
date  unknown.  Photographer  unknown. 
Courtesy  Peahody  Essex  Museum, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 


corpus  ot  more  than  five  thousand  specimens  is  housed  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  The  collection  inclueles  about  forty  wares  witli  the  Kenzan  mark  and  many 
other  Kenzan-style  pieces  that  are  useful  comparative  material.  In  his  quest  Morse,  like 
Brinkley,  was  aided  by  |apanese  antiquarian  Ninagawa  Noritane  (1S35— 1882;  fig.  3).  His 
Kaiiho  ziisctsii  (Illustrated  discourse  on  antiquities),  published  between  1874  and  1879, 
forms  the  basis  for  Morse's  classifications.  Freer's  correspondence  demonstrates  that  he 
had  met  Morse  m  the  late  1890s,  received  him  at  his  home  m  Detroit,  aiiel  helped 
sponsor  F^etroit  lectures  for  Morse  and  market  Morse  s  Catdloi^iic  of  the  Morse  (Aillcctioii 
of  liipiiiicsc  Pottery.''  Freer  obviously  valued  Morse's  pronouneements,  inviting  Morse  to 
examine  die  entire  Freer  collection  in  1907.  The  organization  of  the  Freer  Kenzan 
collection  intoYiimashiro  (Kyoto)  and  Musashi  (Tokyo)  categories  utilizes  die  Ninagawa- 
Morse  taxonomy,  and  the  Freer  Japanese  ceramics  as  a  whole  are  still  organized  by  this 
geography-based  scheme.  In  1921,  two  years  after  Freer's  death,  Morse  examined  the 
entire  ceramic  collection  again,  and  his  gruff  commentary,  preserved  111  the  Freer 
Gallery  object  records,  is  also  ineluded  in  this  catalogue. 

Such  collections  and  publications  predate  Freer's  purchases  by  a  decade,  but 
precedents  they  are:  Kenzan  collecting  becomes  a  legitimate  activity,  replete  with  a 
literature  and  links  to  authoritative  persons  and  institutions,  foreign  as  well  as  [apanese. 
Freer  knew  the  published  work;  it  can  be  found  111  his  library  together  with  privately 
commissioned  translations  of  the  foreign-language  texts.  Freer  <\ho  was  no  stranger  to 
the  culture  of  the  international  exposition  fixmi  a  visit  to  the  1876  l^hiladelphia 
Centennial  and  later  the  J900  Pans  fair.''  And  yet  Freer's  acquisitions  diverge  from  the 
early  ethnological  or  export-ware  approach.  He  was  c^bviously  interested  neither  in 
contempc)rary  ceramics  nor  in  assembling  [apanese  ceramics  as  some  kind  ot  totality. 
Certain  producers  and  products  interested  him.  One  should  note,  however,  that  the 
image  of  lapanese  ceramics  as  industrial  products  wtnild  linger  into  the  era  that 
followed,  there  to  ambiguously  coexist  with  their  new  \  aluation  as  "art." 
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THE  JA.PANESE  ART  DIASPORA 

The  1878  Pans  Exposition  Universelle  was  a  watershed  for  things  lapanese.  japan  was 
represented  by  an  industrial  art  display  on  the  rue  cies  Nations  and  a  farmhouse  near 
the  Trocadero.  The  encounter  with  Asian  displays  at  the  Trocadero  appears  to  have 
convinced  powerful  art  aeiministrator  and  future  RyCichi  Kai  leader  Kuki  Ryuichi 
(1852—1931)  of  the  merit  in  protecting  japan's  own  artistic  traditions.  That  encounter 
subsec]uently  figured  into  pc:)licy  initiatives  that  placeci  less  emphasis  on  industrialization 
anci  more  on  the  realization  of  an  imperial  state.  Dealer  Wakai  Kenzaburo  (1834—1908) 


and  his  interpreter  Hayashi  Tadaniasa  (1853—1906),  working  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Kintsu  Kosho  Kaisha  (hidustrial  commerce  promotion  company),  also  managed 
displays  of  Japanese  art  t\\m\  private  French  collections  at  the  Trocadero;  soon  the 
two  were  to  become  foremost  purveyors  ot  art  intormation  and  fine  collectibles  to 
European  enthusiasts.  At  the  same  time, Western  authc:)rities  m  Japan  began  to  write  anci 
lecture  about  Japanese  art — especially  pictorial  art.  In  1879,  British  surgeon  William 
Anderson  (1842-1900)  exhibited  his  art  collection  and  delivereci  a  lecture  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  m  Tt:)kyo;  the  American  scholar  and  nascent  art  expert  Ernest  Fenollosa 
(1853-1908),  who  had  arrived  in  Japan  the  year  betore  to  take  up  a  philosophy  post  in 
the  Imperial  University,  was  in  the  audience.  Finally,  there  were  important  changes  in 
the  ceramics  world  itself  The  favorable  reception  ot  trade  goods  abroad  elevated  their 
status  in  Japan  and  contributed  towarci  the  formation  of  craft  (ko'^ci)  as  a  ciiscrete  genre. 
The  success  of  named  potters,  who  not  only  won  awarcis  but  also  were  implicitly 
ranked  m  ■'industrial"  and  "art-craft"  gnnipings  at  the  great  exhibitions,  cc:)ntributeci 
to  a  more  hierarchical  view  ot  ceramics  production,  one  in  which  "artistic"  values 
occupied  the  high  grc:)und.  Finally,  the  products  themselves  changed.  Frt:)m  the  late 
1870S,  effusively  decorated  wares  like  the  "brocade"  Satsuma  ceramics,  once  emblematic 
of  Japanese  ceramics  in  the  world  market,  gradually  surrendered  esteem  to  pt^rcelains 
with  more  sensitive — and  painterly — combinations  of  form  and  brushwork.'^  All  of 
these  developments  would,  of  course,  encourage  a  new  treatment  of  Kenzan. 

The  groundbreaking  text  for  the  new  connoisseurs,  both  m  the  sense  of  creating  a 
canon  and  providing  a  conceptual  framework,  was  L'Ait  idpoiuiis  Japanese  art),  a  survey  by 
collector  Louis  Gonse  (1846-1921)  published  in  1883.  The  chapter  on  ceramics  m  Gonse's 
book,  written  by  entrepreneur  Siegfried  Bing  (1838-1905),  casts  Kenzan  in  a  different  light: 

Ogata  Kenzan,  who  li\cd  troni  1663  to  1743,  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  famous 
lacquer  ware  designer  Ogata  Konn  and,  like  hini.  first  studied  painting.  Even 
though  he  later  moved,  his  work  sliould  be  seen  to  represent  the  art  of  Kyoto. 
Much  ot  his  best  work  was  made  in  Kyoto.  Later  he  traveled  to  Sano  and  finally 
estabhshed  himself  in  Edo,  where  he  founded  Imado  ware  which  continued  under 
the  name  Sumidagawa. 

Even  though  he  was  using  the  same  materials  as  his  predecessors,  Kenzan 
created  a  style  that  is  completely  personal.  His  designs  haw  a  special  character,  and 
on  first  encountering  them,  their  large-scale  designs  and  mastery  ot  execution 
contrast  with  the  miniaturist  style  ot  his  predecessors,  it  is  a  new  school  whose 
influence  continues  unabated,  but  unfortunately  this  has  opened  up  the  door  to 
numerous  imitations  ot  the  master,  replete  w  ith  traudulent  signatures.  T)  steer  one's 
way  through  these  takes  in  |apan  and  in  other  countries,  there  is  no  better  criterion 


than  the  perfection  ot  the  object  in  question.  Accordnigly,  the  authentic  pieces 
ot  Kenzan  are  sparecl  from  confusion,  as  the  richness  of  their  enamels  and  power 
ot  design  cannot  be  et|ualed  by  any  cc:)pyist.  .  . . 

This  brilliance  is  especially  seen  in  the  early  work  of  the  master,  which 
was  carried  out  during  his  term  ot  work  m  the  [Kyoto]  urban  potteries.  The 
work  at  hnado  [Ecio|  is  ot  tar  less  signiticance.  but  presents  a  ditterent  tirder: 
instead  ot  neutral  backgrounds  that  were  meant  to  make  the  bold  ciecorations 
more  vibrant,  in  the  new  work  an  inquiry  into  color  m  general  seems  to  have 
predominated  as  m  the  glossy  glaze  that  contrasts  with  the  soft  tones  ot  the 
decorations.  This  result  is  obtained  tlirough  the  use  ot  an  extremelv  triable 
and  non-retractory  clay  bociy  which,  at  low  temperatin-e,  combines  itselt  with 
a  highly  fluxed  glaze." 

The  genealogy  c]iioteci  by  Franks  just  a  tew  years  earlier  is  glossecl  over  with  artistic 
credentials;  instead  ot  ethnographic  inclusiveness  the  concern  is  with  authenticity — 
which  tor  Bing  (and  later  Freer)  was  deterinineci  bv  "pertection  ot  the  object."'"  Bmg, 
who  haci  lent  some  six  hundred  objects  to  the  exhibitit)n  that  Gonse  organized  to 
coincide  with  the  publication,'  illustrated  tour  Kenzan  wares  in  his  essay,  and  one  ot 
them  IS  now  m  the  ct:)llectit:in  ot  the  Musee  Cruimet,  l-'aris. 

A  condensed  version  ot  Cioiiscs  L'Ati  japoiiiiis  published  in  I1SS6  has  a  similar 
tlavor.  Here  Bmg  positions  the  Ogata  brothers  as  emancipators:  Korin  freed  Kyoto 
lacc]uer  ware  trom  the  yoke  ot  Tosa  design  (an  ornate  painting  style  associated  with  the 
court)  and  Kenzan  liberated  the  ceramics  world  ot  the  tyranny  of  the  Chinese  manner. 
Kenzan  pc:)ssessed  a  treedom  ot  patternmaking  with  great  masses  ot  strong  shacies, 
showing  "the  advantages  ot  simplitlcation."  What  "seems  to  be  artlessness  is  really 
Kenzan s  solid  talent."'''  Similar  sentiments  were  voiced  by  British  critic  and  founder  ot 
The  Sniiiio  magazine  Charles  Holme  (1S4S-1923),  writing  on  Kenzan  ceramics  in  /(//)(/// 
and  Its  Alt,  published  m  i8(Sy  by  British  Fine  Art  Society  director  Marcus  Huish 
(1845-1921). 

Writing  ancl  exhibiting  are,  ot  course,  deeply  implicated  in  the  selling  of  art.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Wakai  and  Hayashi;  the  latter  remained  in  Paris  to  develop  a 
clientele  that  was  a  cross  section  ot  the  culture,  business,  and  aristtK^ratic  worki  ot  iSXcs 
urban  France.  In  1888,  Bing  launcheci  his  monthly  journal  Lc  japon  ditistiijiic  (Artistic 
Japan)  with  concurrent  issues  in  English  anci  German.  By  no  coincidence  this  paralleled 
the  expansion  ot  Japanese  art  sales  into  America  and  Germany,  in  which  Bing  played  a 
majc:ir  role.  New  collectors  were  encouraged  by  the  breakup  ot  the  seminal  French 
collections,  including  the  sale  ot  the  Philippe  Burty  estate  m  i8yi  and  that  ot  Ecimund 
de  Goncourt  in  1897.  Auctions  at  the  Hotel  Druot  in  Pans  became  major  events. 
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One  of  Bing's  best  German  clients  was  Justus  Bnnckmann  (1843—1915;  tig.  4). 
Mesmerized  by  the  Japanese  goods  exhibited  in  Vienna  in  1873,  Bnnckmann  began 
to  assemble  a  collection  that  would  eventually  torm  part  ot  the  Museum  tiir  Kunst 
und  Gewerbe  m  Hamburg.  Kenzan  appears  to  have  been  his  greatest  passion,  and  m 
1S97  he  published  KeiiZiiii:  Bcitrai^c  ziir  Gcscliiclite  dcv  japaiiisilicii  Topfcikimst  (Kenzan: 
Commentaries  on  the  history  of  the  Japanese  ceramic  art).  Through  a  talented  assistant, 
medical  stucient  Hara  Shinkichi,  Bnnckmann  had  access  to  the  Japanese  literature, 
permitting  him  to  compile  the  broaciest  and  most  sophisticated  summation  on  Kenzan 
until  the  post- World  War  II  era.  Consulting  some  of  the  earliest  writing  on  Rimpa, 
such  as  Sakai  Hditsu  s  Kciizaii  ihobi  (Ink  traces  ot  Kenzan;  1823)  and  "K6rin-H5itsu," 
written  for  the  new  painting  magazine  Kokka  by  Tosa  painter  Kawasaki  Chitora 
(1835—1902)  in  1894,  Bnnckmann  ranged  over  the  tea  ceremony,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
poetry,  indigenous  Japanese  criteria  tor  ceramics  connoisseurship,  names  ot  Kenzan 
folkwers  anci  imitators,  and  scientitic  analysis."'  Kenzan  is  rendered  comprehensible 
under  the  gaze  of  modern  art  history.  Freer  possessed  a  copy  ot  the  German  original — 
his  scribbled  notes  on  steamship-line  stationery  mention  that  he  had  received  it  as  a  gitt 
from  the  "Hamburg  Museum"  m  1901.  He  also  had  a  translated  copy  made  tor  his 
private  use.  Freer  had  been  m  Germany  m  the  summer  ot  1901.  His  records  show  that 
he  purchased  art  from  R.Wagner,  Berlin,  as  of  July  23  of  that  year,  and  presumably  he 
met  Bnnckmann  m  Hamburg. 

To  japanophiles  or  enthusiasts  of  Japanese  ceramics,  the  name  ot  Frank  Brangwyn 
(1867-1956;  fig.  5)  IS  largely  known  through  Bernarci  Leach  (1887-1979),  the  British 
potter  who  studied  etching  under  Brangwyn  in  1908.  Leach  thereatter  traveled  on  to 
Japan  and  potter-posterity,  but  he  never  acknowledged  Brangwyn  as  a  source  on  Japan. 
As  Ellen  Conant  mentions  m  a  1999  article,  however,  there  are  elements  ot  Brangv/yn  s 
career  that  Leach  "inadvertently  may  have  appropriated  or  emulated."""  Conant  estab- 
lishes Brangwyns  connections  in  a  London  japanophile  community  centered  around 
painter  Alfred  East  (1844-1913),  Marcus  Huish,  William  Anderson,  and  Charles  Holme. 
According  to  Brangwyns  grancinephew  Rodney,  Brangwyn  (like  Freer)  was  an  admirer 
of  James  McNeill  Whistler  (1834-1903)."'  Moreover,  from  1895,  Brangwyn  worked 
closely  with  Siegtried  Bmg  in  decorating  what  would  become  the  latter  s  celebrated 
Maison  de  I'Art  Nouveau;  other  major  commissions  followed.  By  around  1903, 
Brangwyn  appears  to  have  amassed  a  large  collection  that  mclucied  many  Japanese 
objects.  And  while  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  Leach  saw  Brangwyns 
collection  before  his  departure  for  Japan  in  1909,  the  tact  remains  that  both  mens 
principal  interest  m  historic  Japanese  ceramics  was  none  other  than  Kenzan. 

In  1997,  at  the  invitation  of  Fitzwilliam  Museum  curator  Robin  Crighton  to 
see  a  "very  large,  anci  largely  undisplayed  collection  ot  Edo  period  earthenware" 


FiL^.  4.  PortiMit  ot  Justus  liniu  kui.iui). 
lyoi ,  by  Hennette  Hahn-Brinckimnn 
( 1862-1934). Woodcut,  ink  on  paper, 
54.5  X  37.4  cm.  Museum  tiir  Kunst  und 
Gewfrhe,  Hjmburir, 


Fig,  y  Frank  Brangwyn  ( lS(i7-l9_s6), 
1937.  From  Rodney  Brangwyn, 
Bmii{;u'Yii  (London:  Kimber,  I97S),28S, 


Fig.  6.  Charles  Lang  Freer  (1834-1919) 
iSSos.  Photograph  by  C.  M.  Hayes, 
Detroit.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  .iiul 
Arthtir  M.  Sackler  Caliery  Archives, 
Sniithsoni.in  Institution, 
Washington.  D.C. 


in  Cambridge,"  I  tound  thirty-one  pieces  of  Kenzan  ware  sold  to  the  museum  by 
Brangwyn  m  1934 — the  largest  collection  in  Europe.  Brangwyn  told  biographer 
William  de  Belleroche  that  part  of  his  collection  was  mciirectly  or  directly  acquired 
through  "Yamanaka."'"  This  was  probably  a  broad  reference  toYamanaka  and  CxMiipanys 
Loncion  oifice,  opened  in  1900  and  managed  by  Yamanaka  Tokusaburo,  but  it  could  also 
have  been  the  tt:)under  Yamanaka  Sadajiro  (t<S66-1936),  who  had  been  in  business  m 
New  York  from  iiS9S  and  macle  trec]uent  trips  to  London."'  Bmg  must  have  been  a 
source  as  well,  hi  Brangwyn  s  worcis,  "a  [apanese  pot — when  its  the  genuine  article — 
such  as  a  piece  ot  Kenzan — well,  there's  no  tmer  pottery  in  the  world.""'  hi  terms  ot  the 
types  of  Kenzan  ware  represented,  and  the  percentage  ot  pieces  that  we  would  today 
consider  as  authentic,  the  collection  is  very  much  like  those  assembled  by  Brinckmann 
anci  Freer.  Unbeknownst  to  each  other,  Brangwyn  aiici  Freer  even  purchased  pieces  ot 
the  same  set  (see  cat.  no.  50). 

Seen  in  such  light,  the  Kenzan  collection  ot  Charles  Lang  Freer  can  be  situated 
111  an  i,S90s  )apanese  art  ciiaspora.  The  expanded  market  was  driven  by  a  heightened 
consideration  ot  Japanese  goods  as  fine  art,  backed  by  a  sophisticated  knowledge  ot 
the  production  and  meaning  ot  the  work.  A  generation  ot  mobile  and  savv\'  antic]uities 
dealers  served  as  the  interk:)CUtors.  The  burgeoning  American  scene  is  chronicled  by  art 
historian  )ulia  Meecli,  who  cites  the  presence  ot  import-export  tirnis,  protessioiial 
ciealers,  and  the  incorporation  ot  Japanese  elements  into  tashionable  style  by  decorators 
like  Louis  Conitort  Tiftaiiy  (1N4S— 1933).  Collectors  iiiclucied  the  Vaiiderbilts,  the 
Havemeyers,  and  especially  Tiftany,  landscape  painter  Samuel  Colman  (1N32-1920),  and 
attorney  Ht^ward  Manstield  ( 1S49— i93,S).'"  Ernest  Fenollosa,  who  returned  trom  ],'ip.m 
anci  a  worldwide  art  tour  in  1S90  to  take  up  a  curatorial  post  at  the  Museum  ot  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  was  st^on  to  be  situated  as  the  premier  authority  on  |apanese  art.  Freer  s 
coiitidence  in  Fenollosa  is  well  documented,  and  below  we  shall  take  up  their  mutual 
role  in  heightening  international  interest  111  Kenzaii's  Rinipa  school. 


FREER  COLLECTS  KENZAN 

Charles  Lang  Freer  (tig.  6)  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  Kenzan  ceramics  trom 
twenty  dittereiit  sources  in  a  period  spanning  i(S94  to  1911.  An  early  gnnip  ot  purchases, 
spanning  i(S94  tliix:)Ugli  1901 ,  originated  trom  New  York— based  dealers  Rutus  E.Moore 
(1840— 1918)  and  Yamanaka  and  Company.  Moore  was  the  first  dealer  in  Asian  art 
patronized  by  Freer.  The  two  had  become  acquainted  through  the  above-mentioned 
Howard  Manstield,  a  New  York  lawyer,  trustee  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art, 
admirer  ot  Whistler,  and  tellow  member  with  Freer  in  the  New  York-based  Grolier 
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Club.  Mansfield  is  mentioned  in  an  1892  letter  trom  Moore  to  Freer,  which  adds  that 
Moore  had  owned  a  number  ot  Japanese  hanging  scrolls  tor  seventeen  years. This 
would  establish  Moore  as  an  early  collector  on  the  American  scene.  Moore  must  have 
been  responsible  m  some  way  tor  expanding  Freer  s  interest  in  ceramics,  tor  his  early 
Kenzan  acquisitions  trom  Moore  are  accompanied  by  purchases  of  porcelain,  an 
unusual  adventure  tor  Freer  at  any  stage. "'^  Nevertheless,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the 
catalogue  section  ot  this  volume,  all  ot  the  Kenzan  wares  he  supplieci  to  Freer  were 
made  in  the  late  nineteenth  century;  they  are  also  very  similar  to  those  furnished  by  one 
of  Moore's  own  suppliers,  Yamanaka  and  Company. 

The  Yamanaka  enterprise  was  inaugurated  by  Osaka-born  Yimanaka  Sadajiro 
(tig.  7).  Thomas  Lawton  relates  that  when  the  shop  opened  m  New  York  m  1895,  among 
the  earliest  customers  were  Samuel  Colman,  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  (1847-1907),  and  Rufus 
Moc^re  m  January  and  February  ot  that  year,  tollowed  by  Freer  in  October."''  Invoices  in 
the  Freer  archives  show  that  the  firm  engageci  Freer's  interest  in  Japanese  ceramics, 
selling  him  large  numbers  ot  tea-ceremony  wares  and  products  ot  "nameci"  potters  like 
Koetsu  and  Kenzan  from  1896.  From  the  lists  alone,  these  are  "catholic"  purchases,  not 
unlike  the  rosters  ot  important  pottery  products  prepared  tor  the  tairs — and,  not 
comcicientally,  similar  to  what  one  would  tmci  111  history  books  tociay.  Included  111  these 
lots,  however,  are  lead-glazed  earthenwares  with  "personal  signatures" — oi  Chojiro, 
Kdetsu,  Kuchu,  Korin,  and  Kenzan — which  now  appear  to  have  been  deliberately  made 
for  turn-of-the-century  collectors.  These  will  be  discussed  later,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  Moore  and  Yimanaka  were  knowing  purveyors  ot  newly 
made  Kenzans.Yet  the  Freer- Yamanaka  relationship  was  close:  Freer  hired  a  Yamanaka 
employee  referred  to  as  "Sezo  Hatashita,"  who  m  1906  created  an  elaborate  hanci-drawn 
catalogue  ot  the  pottery  collection;Yiinanaka  also  evaluated  the  contents  ot  lists  tor  Freer's 
1906  bequest  to  the  Smithsonian,  including  a  "not  good  specimens"  category — v/ith  pieces 
that  look  similar  (at  least  by  today's  stanciards)  to  the  very  ones  the  firm  had  sold  Freer. 

Easily  surpassing  Moore  and  Yamanaka  as  a  source  of  Kenzan  wares  was  Matsuki 
Bunkio  (1867-1941;  fig.  8).  Matsuki  has  been  the  subject  of  stuciies  by  Murakata  Akiko, 
Frederic  Sharf,  and  Grace  Helaine  Williams.'"  Born  m  rural  Nagano  Prefecture  but 
educated  in  a  Tokyo  Buddhist  temple,  Matsuki  journeyeci  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1888  and  ill  that  year  became  both  ward  and  employee  of  Edwarci  S.  Morse,  who  tounci 
Matsuki's  learning  supremely  usetul  m  cieciphering  marks  in  his  pottery  collection. 
With  a  quick  aptitude  for  merchandising  his  native  culture,  Matsuki  within  a  year  was 
honiewarcl  bound,  commissioned  to  buy  )apanese  goocis  tor  a  Salem  department  store. 

Attencimg  the  Third  Domestic  Inciustrial  Exhibition  in  Tokyo  m  that  year  must 
have  alerteci  Matsuki  to  new  strategies  tor  selling  and  representing  japanalia.  On  his 
next  trip,  in  1891,  Matsuki  conducted  field  research  tor  Morse  m  adciition  to  trading. 


Fig.  7. Yamanaka  Sadajiro  (1866-1936), 
1S96.  From  Ko  Yamanaka  Sadajiro  6 
Dc-n  Flfiisan  Rai,  \au\i}iiaki}  Sniiiijiio  {icn 
(Tokyo:  Ko  Yamanaka  Sadajiro  5  Den 
Hensan  Kai,  1939),  facing  p.  6y 


Fig.  S.  Matsuki  Bunkio  (1867-1941), 
1S98.  From  frontispiece  of  Dcscripriiv 
CiTfii/i'ijKt'  I)/  III)  liiipoihvit  Collection  of 
Jdpniic^c  oiitl  Chinese  Pottery 
(Boston:  private  publisher,  189S). 


In  iSy2,  he  was  still  working  ior  Morse  and  wrote  from  Japan  of'his  hunger  for  pottery 
knowledge."  In  late  1S93,  Matsuki  began  to  trade  independently  of  his  Salem  employer, 
and  by  189s  his  selt-representations  were  those  of  a  fine  art  dealer.  Over  the  next  three 
years  he  consolidated  his  position  in  selling  art  ob)ects  rather  than  curios,  and  all  but 
severed  his  ties  with  Salem." 

Charles  Freer  sought  out  Matsuki  in  the  latter's  Boston  shop  at  380  Boylston  Street 
in  the  summer  of  1S96.  The  invoice  tor  Freer  s  first  Kenzan  purchase  from  Matsuki 
remains  m  the  Freer  papers;  he  bought  a  rectangular  dish  (cat.  no.  49)  along  with 
works  attributed  to  late-Edo  period  woodblock-print  artists  Katsukawa  Shunsho 
(1726-1792),  Torii  Kiyonaga  (1752-1815),  and  Katsushika  Hokusai  (1760-1S49).'''  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  close  relationship  markeei  by  many  mutual  courtesies.  At  the  end 
of  September,  for  example.  Freer  sent  a  Whisder  engraving  to  Matsuki  s  American 
wife,  Martha,  proffering  that  there  was  a  great  harmony  betv.'een  it  and  Soami 
(14SS?— iS-S),  <i  Muromachi  period  (1333—1573)  landscape  painter."' The  following  month 
Freer  acknowleciged  receiving  a  Matsuki  translation  of  Ninagawas  Kaiil^o  ziisctsii 
(Illustrated  discourse  on  antiquities). This  was  Freers  first  sustained  relationship  with 
someone  closely  associated  with  the  wt^rld  of  Japanese  antic]uities,  and  in  Freers  letters 
and  uncharacteristically  lavish  cash  advances  there  is  eagerness  if  not  infatuation. 
Certainly  one  can  detect  changes  m  Freers  collecting  interests  thunigh  the  Matsuki 
correspondence,  for  less  than  two  years  after  their  first  meeting  Freer  had  moved  from 
the  well-trodden  path  of  late-Edo  period  woodblock  prints  tci  mc^re  adventurous  fields 
such  as  medieval  ink  painting  and  Riinpa.* 

In  1899, just  as  Matsuki  adorned  his  letterhead  with  the  title  "Importer  of  Japanese 
Fine  Arts,"  his  descriptions  of  objects  became  more  effusive,  with  comments  about  age 
and  pixwenance.  Some  of  these  strain  credibility.  But  more  than  the  embrc^idery  it  was 
the  arrival  of  Ernest  Fenolk^sa  (fig.  9)  that  wc^iuld  spell  an  end  to  the  Freer-Matsuki 
relationship.  By  April  of  1901,  only  three  months  after  his  first  encounter  with  FenoUosa, 
Freer  was  returning  two  Kenzan  water  jars  that  Matsuki  had  attributed  to  the  much- 
touted  Ikeda  Collection.'''  Habitually  vigilant  in  matters  of  money.  Freer  had  begun 
to  consult  Fenollosa  over  the  fairness  of  Matsukis  prices  and  the  cjuality  of  his 
merchandise.''  By  1904,  Matsukis  correspondence  suggests  that  Fenollosa  was  screening 
all  prospective  purchases;'^  a  1906  letter  from  Fenolk^sa  to  Freer  obliquely  accused 
Matsuki  of  untrustworthiness.'''  The  bond  with  Matsuki  all  but  dissolved  m  1909  as 
Freer  pressed  him  to  repay  outstanding  debts.  Morses  catistic  remarks  about  Matsuki 
are  to  be  found  m  his  written  commentary  on  the  Freer  ceramics  collection;  some  of 
Morse's  comments  are  cjuoted  in  this  catalogue. 

The  archival  picture  of  Matsuki  is  hardlv  favorable.  Undotibtedly  Matsuki  grew 
into  a  wily  dealer  who  understood  the  rhetoric  of  the  art  market.  He  embellished  many 


ot  his  sales  with  exaggerated  if  not  downright  hogns  chiinis  about  their  makers  or 
provenance."'"  hi  a  ploy  not  uncommon  to  the  antiquities  market  in  japan  today,  he  also 
tried  to  sell  objects  in  groups — ot  variable  quality.  Yet  by  providing  both  intormation 
anci  many  cjuality  pieces,  Matsuki  is  unsurpassed  as  Freer's  "Kenzan"  dealer.  His  Kenzan 
offerings  do  include  the  same  type  of  patent  forgeries  that  Freer  and  other  period 
collectors  purchased  elsewhere,  but  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  Matsukfs  Kenzan 
wares  (not  to  mention  many  other  splendid  objects  in  the  Freer  Gallery's  collection) 
are  the  finest;  even  those  not  attributable  to  the  first  Kenzan  are  by  todays  standards 
reasonable  approximations.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  Matsukis  experience  and 
cioggedness  m  the  field. ^'  Nevertheless  he  was  maligned  by  Fenollosa  and  Morse,  both 
of  whom  were  constructing  mythic  selfhoods  that  excluded  external — read  Japanese — 
support.  The  apotheosis  continues  to  the  present  day.  As  for  Freer,  he  may  have  had 
reason  to  gripe  about  Matsukis  indebtedness,  but  unresolved  accounts  are  typical  of 
good  art  dealer-client  relationships  in  )apan  even  today.  Freer  had  m  fact  written 
Matsuki  at  the  end  of  i8y<S  that, "  Whatewr  there  may  be  still  due  me  can  be  adjusted 
any  time  in  the  future  convenient  to  yc^u  . . .  But  this  was  evidently  forgc^itten,  helping 
us  to  understand  why  Matsuki  returned  to  live  out  his  last  years  in  |apan,  with  little  to 
say  about  those  halcyon  ciays  m  America."*' 

As  Freer  s  confidence  as  a  collector  deepened,  he  expanded  his  network  of  Kenzan 
providers,  variously  purchasing  from  "S.  Eida"  (lida  Shinshichi)  in  1899,  Oshima  Kano 
in  1900,  and  "Havashi"  (probably  Hayashi  Shmsuke)  in  1900.  Freer's  European  trip  in 
1901  included  Kenzan  purchases  from  Siegfried  Bing  in  Fans  and  "R.  Wagner"  m 
Berlin.  The  collection  was  filled  c^ut  with  purchases  from  the  sale  of  the  estate  ot 
Samuel  Colman  in  1902  and  from  Tokvo-based  dealer  Kobayashi  Bunshichi  (1S64-1923) 
m  1902  to  1905,  and  with  gifts  fixnn  Honma  Kosa  in  1904  and  British  collector  Michael 
Tomkmson  111  1904.  Several  Kenzan  wares  were  purchasecl  from  dealers  "K.  Suzuki"  m 
New  York  in  1904  to  1905  and  from  "H.  R.  Yamamoto,"  Boston,  in  1905.  Purchases 
from  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Washington  real  estate  mogul  Thomas  E.Waggaman 
in  190S,  from  various  Japanese  sources  111  the  spring  of  1907,  from  a  "T.  Kita"  (Kita 
Toranosuke)  m  Kyoto  the  same  year  are  recorcied.  On  Freer's  last  trip  to  |apan,  m  1911, 
he  purchased  from  a  dealer  named  Sato  111  Nagasaki  and  a  "Y.  Fujita  m  Kyoto."^^  With 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  rogue  find  (the  dish  from  the  Wiggaman  sale  [cat.  no.  i6| 
is  one  such  example),  most  of  these  later  acquisitions  also  represent  nineteenth-century 
production,  including  wares  in  a  modest  Kenzan  style  and  ciownright  forgeries. 
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Fig.  10.  James  McNeill  Whistler 
(1834-1903).  c.i.  1X94.  Photogr.iph  by 
M.  Dorn.ic.  Freer  G.illerv  of  Art  and 
Arthur  M.  Saekler  C..iller\  .Archives. 
Sniitlisonian  Institution. 
WashmLTton.  i:).C. 


By  191T,  Freer  had  accumulated  more  than  seventy  specimens  of  Kenzan  ware,  a  group 
that  is  clearly  the  largest  outside  ot  )apan  anci  one  cit  the  largest  anywiiere;  only  the 
holdings  ot  the  Idenntsu  Musemn  ot  Art  m  Tokyo  and  the  Miho  Museum  m  Shiga 
Prefecture  are  more  extensive.  Both  collections,  however,  have  been  assembleti  in  recent 
decades,  hi  the  next  chapter  we  will  explore  the  Freer  pieces  as  a  trove  ot  mtormation 
about  early  modern  Japanese  design  111  general  and  Kciizan  ware  m  particular.^'  But 
aside  from  assembliiiL:;  the  collection,  Freers  focus  on  Kenzaii  can  tell  us  something 
about  the  man  and  his  times.  What  was  between  Freer  and  Kenzan? 

As  was  the  case  with  other  American  artists,  collectors,  and  critics,  Freers  initial 
receptivity  to  things  japanese  was  rooted  m  the  Aesthetic  Movement,  wherein  formal 
considerations  such  as  line,  cc~)lor,  contour,  and  composition  became  the  defining 
criteria  m  the  arts,  irrespective  o\  medium  or  subject.  The  appointments  of  Freers 
Detroit  house,  ccMiipleted  m  iSy2,  ciemonstrate  those  beliefs.  The  gates  to  Japan  were 
opened,  however,  by  the  artist  that  Freer  admired  anel  trusted  most,  )ames  McNeill 
Whisder  (fig.  10).  Whistler  used  Japanese  art  as  an  inspiration  in  his  painting  anci  was 
an  avid  collector  of  Japanese  prints  and  Cdimese  porcelain.  Through  Whistler,  Freer 
ace]uired  a  critical  paradigm:  Japanese  art  embodied  an  emancipation  from  realism, 
detail,  and  didacticism,  a  world  where  many  arts,  ceramics  included,  could  speak  of  a 
universal  artistic  niotix'e.  Whisder  also  prcwided  a  collectors  raison  d'etre:  he  introduced 
Freer  to  [apanese  art,  not  as  an  end,  but  in  Freer's  own  words,  as  a  "last  gasp  of  a  great 
tradition,"  the  remains  of  a  far  earlier  and  higher  culture.^" 

With  their  rigorous  design  sense  and  artificial  juxtapositions  of  color  and  texture. 
Whistlers  canvases  constituted  a  real-time  model.  Thus  Fenollosa,  describing  Freers 
collection,  could  write,  "A  mural  painting  by  Kaiio  Yeitoku  |Eitoku],  a  tea  bowl  by 
Kenzan,  an  oil  seascape  by  Whisder,  achieve  similar  delicious  tone  effects."^'  Considering 
that  from  the  early  iSSos,  Kenzan  ware  was  ciescribed  as  a  triumph  of  limited 
impression,  simplicity',  and  formal  effect,  Freer's  attraction  is  understandable.  In  his  few 
recorded  comments  on  Kenzan  ware,  then.  Freer  shews  a  fascination  for  surface.  Freer 
points  out  such  features  as  "perfect  glaze  and  strong  modeling"  (cat.  no.  7s)  and  finds 
fault  with  "minor  details  of  the  landscape  and  mechanical  formation  of  the  writing" 
(cat.  no.  i).  Modeling,  spacing,  painting,  and  calligraphy  (cat.  no.  54)  are  objects  of 
approbation,  but  aside  from  a  reference  to  "Shigaraki  clay"  in  catalogue  number  6s, 
Freer's  Kenzan  exists  out  t^f  time  and  space. 

As  part  of  a  missicm  to  recover  a  "lost  tradition"  through  material  evidence,  Freer's 
Kenzan  collection  is  an  extension  of  the  ethnographic  impulse  outlined  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  But  letters  from  1900  and  lyoi  reveal  a  growing  perception  of 


Japanese  ceramics  not  simply  as  pleasing  products,  but  as  crecientialed  mastei"works.*^ 
From  laniiary  190T,  Freer  began  to  hokl  forth  about  pots  m  a  series  ot  letters  to  New 
York  dealer  Rutus  Moore.  In  February  ot  that  year,  Moore  ottered  a  ceramic  plaque 
with  the  Kenzan  mark  (cat.  no.  cS),  and  upon  receipt  of  the  object  Freer  gushed,". . .  I  am 
quite  content  in  considering  it  strictly  as  a  work  of  art,  regardless  of  its  making." ^'^  But 
after  inspections  by  Fenollosa  and  Matsuki,  and  probably  Kyoto  dealer  KitaToranosuke, 
Freer  was  chary: 

1  promised  to  write  yoii  aluiiit  the  Kenzan  plaqne.Two  ot  the  experts  who  saw 
It  declared  withont  hesitation  that  it  is  not  gcnnme  bnt  it  was  made  by  the  same 
chap,  lunv  living  in  Kyoto,  who  created  several  ot  the  large  jars  and  tea  bowls, 
all  counterfeits,  seen  in  the  country  withm  the  last  six  months.  One  ot  them 
told  me  that  he  saw  at  least  four  or  five  duplicates  of  this  piece  on  sale  111  K^yoto 
last  summer.*' 

Letters  tc^  Mt:)ore  later  that  year  show  that  the  new  concern  with  authenticity 
was  matched  by  a  growing  affection  tor  big  names  on  ceramics.  Freer  enthuses  that 
"Korin  did  some  wonderful  things  in  pottery"  and  that  a  new  Koetsu  jar  "is  a  wonder 
ot  potting,  and  the  type  ot  thing  that  wotilci  make  your  back  go  goose-flesh  tor  a 
month.""  The  object  of  fascination  is  a  type  of  earthenware  characterized  by  chunky 
shapes  derived  trt^m  lacquer  ware  and  tea-ceremony  utensils,  ciecoratic^n  that  quotes 
extensively  from  late-Edo  period  printed  manuals  ot  Rimpa  design,  glossy  lead  glazes  in 
black  and  salmon  red,  and  the  interchangeable  use  of  marks  of  "named"  potters/ 
designers  such  as  Koetsu,  Chojiro,  Kuchu,  Korin,  and  Kenzan.  This  is  an  art-market 
confection:  the  predominance  of  lacquer-ware  forms  is  generated  by  the  success  ot 
Rimpa  lacc]uer  ware  abroad  (Korin,  tor  example,  was  recognized  first  as  a  lacquerer); 
the  omnipresent  hand-manutacture  implies  a  personalized,  individual  work,  and  the 
signatures  are  there  to  spark  rect:)gnitic:)n  among  collectors  who  knew  the  names 
but  little  else.  These  pieces  were  bought  not  only  by  Freer,  but  also  by  New  York  art 
doyenne  Louisme  Havemeyer  (iSs_S"i9-9),  Justus  Bnnckmann,  and  Frank  Brangwyn. 
The  period  ot  manufacture  is  suggested  by  juxtaposing  these  pieces  with  yet  another 
collectit:)!!,  that  assembled  by  Edward  S.  Morse.  The  Morse  Kenzan  pieces,  purchasecl 
chiefly  between  1878  and  1882  under  the  influence  of  Ninagawa  Noritane,  do  nt^t  display 
the  big  signatures  and  hyperbolic  designs — they  are  conservative  workshop  pi'oducts. 
Morse  was  duly  suspicious,  and  m  his  comments  on  the  Freer  collections  summarily 
dismissed  these  named  earthenwares  as  being  "fresh  from  the  oven." 

The  date  of  production,  then,  should  be  the  late  1880s  or  more  likely  the  early 
1890S.  Fakes,  of  course,  operate  in  a  climate  of  expectations,  and  it  has  been  suggesteci 


that  these  pieces  reflect  an  overseas  "cult  ot  Rimpa"  that  formed  around  collectors 
like  Freer  and  Louisine  Havemeyer.'"  WritiiiLi;  m  1906,  Fenollosa  even  anointed  Freer  as 
the  instiu;ator  ot  an  entire  Rimpa  revival:  "The  national  siL;;niticance  ot  this  school  as 
a  whole  has  only  recently  been  understocxl,  since  indeed  Mr.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  has 
brought  together  so  many  striking  pieces.""'' 

But  the  record  shows  that  Rimpa  publishing  and  exhibiting  had  already  surged 
dramatically  in  Japan  in  the  late  i88os.'^  Behind  it  was  the  maneuvering  of  govern- 
mental tactions:  by  this  time  the  state  haci  become  the  tocus  ot  icieological  and  cultural 
struggles,  and  specitic  types  ot  art  turthered  political  agendas. From  the  early  i(S90s, 
spurred  by  the  translation  into  [apanese  ot  Andersons  and  Gonses  books,  Japanese 
critics  built  a  1-^impa  rhetoric  around  importeci  keywords  such  as  "original,"  "unique," 
"most  Japanese  ot  )apanese,"  "impressionism,"  and  "decorative  art."'"  This  line,  heightened 
by  the  burst  ot  national  contidence  that  tollov/ed  the  Smo-Japanese  War  (1894-95), 
came  to  be  echoed  in  a  number  ot  turn-c)t-the-century  publications.  By  the  opening 
years  ot  the  new  century,  Rimpa  had  taken  its  place  as  a  cornerstone  ot  national  style. 
Freer  s  collecting  helped  to  shape  these  enthusiasms — but  it  did  not  inaugurate  them  as 
Fenollosa  had  claimed.  There  is  also  evidence  that  the  corpulent  "cult"  pieces  ot  Kenzan 
ceramics  were  sold  m  Japan  as  well.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  documents  and  circumstantial  evidence  suggest  that  Freer, 
together  with  Fenolk:)sa,  did  make  a  solid  impact  on  a  new  generation  ot  collectors  m 
the  early  years  ot  the  twentieth  century.  Fenollosa's  return  to  |apan  in  1897  must  have 
exposed  him  to  the  accelerated  nationalist  tervor,  tor  in  his  second  treatise  on  [apanese 
art,  published  m  Century  Illnstiatcii  M(i<^(i:liic  in  1898,  he  positively  evaluated  the  "Korin 
manner"  in  terms  ot  its  ability  to  "return  to  native  traditions."'^  A  March  1901  letter 
trom  Fenollosa  to  Freer  hints  that  paintings  attributed  to  Hon'ami  Koetsu  (tss8— 1637) 
occupied  a  prominent  place  m  the  latters  collection,  auel  the  just  citeci  letters  to  Moore 
show  the  heightened  appreciation  ot  Rimpa  names  in  pottery."''  Freer  and  Matsuki 
were  exchanging  letters  about  the  Rimpa-school  lineage  in  1902.""  The  burgeoning 
Western  scene  came  to  the  attention  of  newer  Japanese  collectors  after  1904,  when 
art  retormer  Okakura  Kakuzo  (Tenshm,  1862—1913)  began  to  travel  between  Boston 
andTokyt^.'"  In  1905  to  1906,  Freer  purchased  two  stunning  sets  ot  screens  by  Kenzan's 
Rimpa-school  torebear  Tawaraya  Sotatsu  (active  ca.  1600— 1640),  \]hi'cs  at  Matsiisliiiiiii 
(F  1906.231-232)  and  Diaooiis  ami  (Jloiids  (F  1905.229-230).  Interest  m  the  art  of  Koetsu 
gained  new  momentum  in  [apan  the  toUowing  year,  centered  around  the  Daishi  Kai  tea 
gatherings  sponsored  by  industrialist-collector  Masuda  Takashi  (Don"5,  1848—1938)  and 
his  employer,  the  Mitsui  Company.  This  was  also  the  year  that  Freer,  during  a  visit  to 
Japan,  penetrated  the  circle  ot  these  elite  collectors  (tig.  u).  Given  this  chronology,  it  is 
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hardly  believable,  as  tlic  influential  scholar  YashiroYukio  once  ventured,  that  Masuda 
and  his  fellow  collector  Hara  Toniitaro  (Sankei,  i86S— 1939)  were  respt:)nsible  for  Freers 
interest  m  Kdetsu."" 

The  rapid  exchange  oi  objects,  rhetoric,  and  persons  cautions  us  against 
identitynig  any  single,  dominating  agent  in  this  exchange.  Indeed,  the  entire  turn-of- 
the-century  cratt  canon  testifies  to  the  malleability  ot  venerable  symbols,  whether  they 
be  industry,  art,  nationhood,  or  cix  ilization  m  the  singular.  The  Ryiichi  Kai  members 
who  raised  alarms  about  preserx  ing  |apan"s  material  legacy  were  the  same  men  who,  less 
than  two  decades  earlier,  had  arranged  tt^r  tht:)se  goods  to  be  sold  m  Europe  and 
America.  Their  growing  Rimpa  enthusiasms  were  cribbed  from  toreigners  like 
Gonse — who  haci  m  turn  been  tutored  by  two  Japanese,  Hayashi  and  Wakai.  Masuda 
Don'o  considered  Freer  a  serious  rival  and  possibly  a  threat  to  the  national  patrimony, 
but  he  also  celebrated  Freers  ccintribution  to  the  field  through  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  stone  at  the  Kyoto  temple  Koetsuji,  where  the  Koetsu  Kai  meetings  still  take 
place.  The  Koetsu  Kai  would  became  a  vehicle  for  incorporating  Rimpa  objects  into 
the  tea  ceremony,  and  also  helped  to  bmld  the  Rimpa  valuaticms  m  place  today — price 
hikes,  incidentally,  that  had  discouraged  Freer  from  making  further  purchases  m  his  late 
years.  Yet  in  the  decades  leading  up  to  World  War  II,  the  Koetsu  Kai  tea  recorcis  are 
largely  bereft  ot  Kenzans."'  For  tea-ceremony  practitioners,  the  admiration  of  a  pot 
requires  a  social  history:  the  vessel  is  expected  to  relate  demonstrably  to  certain  users, 
specifically  military  men  and  tea  masters.  There  are  few,  if  any,  Kenzan  wares  with  such 
a  pedigree.  Moreover,  the  exuberant  Kenzan  decor  was  alien  to  the  subciueci  taste  that 
measured  value  for  tea  connoisseurs — and  thoroughly  alien  to  the  cocie  of  self-restraint 
enforced  by  militarists  of  the  1930s. Thus  the 
Kenzan  market  was  dormant  m  the  early 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  the 
ground  was  nevertheless  laid  for  Kenzans 
postwar  emergence  as  an  artist-potter. 

Freer  and  his  collection  are  part  of 
that  foundation.  Thrciugh  select  purchases, 
writing,  and  exhibiting.  Freer  and  his 
contemporaries  had  placed  Kenzan  m  an 
elite,  internationally  recognized  group  of 
"uniquely"  [apanese  "decorative"  or  even 
"impressionist"  artists  wht^se  names  ranged 
over  the  fields  of  painting,  lacquer  ware, 
and  ceramics.  Such  recognition,  further 
buttressed  by  the  emergence  of  designer- 


Fil;.  II.  Freer  with  HaraTomitaro 
( 1S6S- 1931;)  .md  company,  1907. 
Freer  ('.aller\  of  Art  jnd 
Arthur  M.  S.icklcr  Cuillery  Archives, 
Sniithsoni.m  histitiition, 
W.ishiinitoii,  n.c. 


led  cratt  production  in  |apan,''^  encouraged  a  new  generation  of  scholars  to  write  about 
Kenzans  life.  By  the  iy40s,  they  had  produced  a  reasonably  detailed  narrative  ot 
Kenzan  s  youth  and  proeiuctive  years.  In  1949,  Kobayashi  Taichiro  consolidated  the 
evidence  into  his  romantic  Kyoto  Kcii:iiii,  where  the  artists  lite  was  portrayed  as  a 
triumph  ot  spirit  and  cultivation  over  ebbing  material  torttines.  The  perceiveci  twists 
and  turns  ot  Kenzan  s  career  played  well  m  the  malaise  ot  the  lysos  and  early  1960s  in 
lapan.  These  v/ere,  after  all,  the  same  auciiences  who  were  moved  by  imported  tilms 
highlighting  the  sutterings  ot  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  van  Gogh.'"  A  tragic  autonomy  was 
the  real  toundation  ot  art.  Any  objects  serving  this  master  narrative,  including  the  ones 
that  surtaced  in  Sano  in  1962,  were  now  representeci  as  genuine  examples  ot  the  masters 
v/ork.  Art — which  Charles  Lang  Freer  duly  recognized — and  arttulness — which  he 
unknowingly  abetted — conjoined  in  the  modern  Kenzan  drama. 
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NOTES 

1  The  njme  ot  calligiMpher  and  designer  Hon'.mii 
Koetsu  (155S-1637)  was  applied  to  the  style  of 
painting  and  craft  decoration  that  canie  to  be 
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the  early  twentieth  century.  The  relationship  ot 
Rinipa,  Kenzan,  and  Freer  is  taken  up  at  the  end 
ot  this  chapter. 

2  Rupert  Faulkner  and  Anna  Jackson,  "The  Meiji 
Period  in  South  Kensington: The  Representation  of 
Japan  m  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  1852—1912," 
in  Tivdiiiivi  of  tiiipcihil jLiihVi;  Silcavil  E.^Siiys.  ed.  Oliver 
Impey  and  Malcolm  Fairley  (London:  Kibo 
Foundation,  lyys).  168. 

3  Sato  D6shin,"The  Policies  ot  the  Meiji 
Government  tor  the  Promotion  ot  the  Cratt 
hidustnes  and  the  Export  Trade,"  in  ibid.,  62. 

4  Robert  W.  RydelL.H//  ilirUbild's    Fan:  Visions  of 
Empire  at  American  Iiiicnianoiial  Expositions,  lS/6—igi6 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1984),  2. 

s  Augustus  Franks,  Japiinesc  pottery:  lwin\;  a  native  leporl 
iritli  an  iniroilnetion  ami  ealalogiie  (London:  Chapman 
and  Fiall,  1880).  Kenzan  ware  was  first  displayed 
outside  Japan  at  the  Vienna  exposition  in  1873. 

6  Ibid.,  60. 

7  For  the  Franks  exhibition,  see  Augustus  Franks, 
A  Collection  of  Oriental  Porcelain  anil  Polteiy,  Lent  jor 
Collection  by  A.  ]]'  Franks  (London:  South  Kensington 
Museum.  1878):  the  Bethnal  Green  group  is  now  in 
the  collection  ot  the  British  Museum.  For  Audsley- 
Bowes,  see  James  Bowes  and  George  Ashdown 
Audsley,  The  Keramic  Art  of  Japan  (Liverpool:  private 
publication,  1879).  Bowes  was  a  champion  ot  the 
gaudy  export  style  and  had  little  to  s.iy  about  Kenzan 
other  than  repeating  some  ot  the  comments  111  the 
Philadelphia  catalogue  originallv  compiled  by  Shioda 
Shm.The  Bowes  collection,  which  included  a  few 
Kenzan  wares,  was  dispersed  through  auction  at 
Liverpool  after  his  death. 

5  Ellen  Conant,"The  French  Connection:  Emile 
Guimet's  Mission  to  Japan,  A  Cultural  Context  tor 
Japonisme,"  in  japan  in  Transition:  Thougln  ami  Action  in 
the  Meifi  Eta,  1S6S-IQ12,  ed.  Hilary  Coiiroy,  Sandra T. 
W.  Davis,  and  Wayne  Patterson  (Rutherford:  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  Press,  1984),  133. 

9  See  Mukai  Shikaniatsu  andTakimoto  Seiichi,  eds,, 
Nilwti  sangya  sliiryd  laikei  (Compendium  ot  materials 
on  Japanese  industry),  vol.  _s  (Tokyo:  Naigai  Shogyo 
Shinpo  Sha,  1926-27). 

10  See  Ellen  Conant, "Captain  Frank  Brmkley 
Resurrected,"  in  Impey  and  Fairley,  Treasnws  of 
Inipeiial  fapan.  124-51.  Brmkley  sold  his  tirst  and 
major  collection  to  New  York  dealer  Charles  Greey  in 
1884,  who  broke  it  up  into  pieces. 


11  Morse  mentions  in  an  "Errata,  Addenda  and 
Corrigenda"  ot  1912  that  the  bulk  ot  his 
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Edward  S.  Morse,  Catalogue  of  the  Morse  Collection  of 
Japanese  Pottery,  with  an  introduction  to  the  new 
edition  by  Terence  Barrow  (Rutland, Vermont: 
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12  Edward  S.  Morse,  Catalogne  of  the  Morse  Collection  of 
Japanese  Pottery  (Cambridge:  Riverside  Press,  lyoi). 
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D.  C.,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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Russo-Japanese  War  ( iy04- 5 ) . 

15  Siegfried  Bing,"La  Ceramique"  (Ceramics),  in 
Louis  Gonse,  L'Aii  fiiponais  (Japanese  art)  (Paris: 
Qu.mdn,  1S83),  2S6-88. 

16  Rydell  submits  that  these  more  fivorable  accounts 
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27  Rutus  Moore  to  Charles  Lang  Freer,  3  November 
1892. 

28  Freer  purchased  a  Kenzan  ware  desk  screen 
(cat.  no.  10)  together  with  two  "Imari"  dishes  from 
Moore  111  1897  (Moore  to  Freer,  2  July  1897). 

29  Lawton  and  Merrill,  Freer,  Si . 

30  See  Murakata  Akiko,"Nicliibi  hoshi — Matsuki 
Bunkyo — no  koto"  (Matsuki  Bunkio:  the 
connoisseur-priest),  Ukiyo-e geijiitsu  66  (1980):  3-17; 
Frederick  A.  Schaif  et  al.,  A  Pleasing  Noi'clty:  Bunkio 
Malsiiki  ami  the  Japan  Cia:e  in  I  'ictoiian  Salem.  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections  129:2  (April  1993): 
147-59:  and  Grace  Helaine  Williams,  "Charles  Lang 
Freer  and  Matsuki  Bunkio:  Connoisseur  and  Dealer  in 
the  Era  of  Japonisme"  (masters  thesis,  Cooper-Hewitt, 
National  Design  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  Parsons  Scliool  ot  L^esign.  I998). 

31  Frederick  A.  Schart. "Bunkio  Matsuki: 'Salem's 
Most  Prominent  Japanese  Citizen.'"  111  Schart  et.  al., 
.-1  Pleasing  Noivlty  147-60. 

32  Matsuki  Bunkio  to  Freer,  8  October  iSyfj.The 
two  men  had  been  exchanging  notes  about  Kenzan, 
however,  from  their  very  first  acquaintance  as  a 
Freer  to  Matsuki  letter  of  I  August  1896  mentions, 
"I  note  what  you  s.iy  regarding  the  Kenzan  dish." 

33  Freer  to  Matsuki,  30  September  1896. 

34  Freer  to  Matsuki,  16  October  l8y6. 

35  Matsuki  to  Freer,  5  April  1898,  mentions  purchases 
of  paintings  attributed  to  Muromachi  ink  painter 
Oguri  Sotan  (1413-14S1)  and  Rimpa  masters  Sotatsu 
and  K5rin. 


36  Freer  Co  M.itsuki,  undated  letter  ot"  April  1901 . 
The  si)-c.illed  Iked.i  eolleetion  \\.is  wideK  billed  .is 
.1  priv.ite  colleetioii  ot  .1  great  art  eoiinoisseiir,  but  in 
fact  was  part  eit  the  inventory  ot  Kyoto  dealer  Ikeda 
Seisuke  {1840-1900).  See  I'atrick  J.  Maveetv,  I'lic 
CoUcction  ofjapancic  aiul  ('liiiiac  An  at  Staiijoul 
(Stanford:  Leland  Stanford  |unior  Miiseiini  ot  Art, 
1987).  Freer  did  aetjuire  at  least  five  Kenzaii  pieces 
from  the  Ikeda  collection  through  Matsuki. 

37  Lawton  and  Merrill,  /tcci,  103-10. 

38  M.itsuki  to  Freer,  20  January  1904. 

39  Ernest  Fenollosa  to  Freer.  2s  September  1906. 

40  Shall  et.  al., Plciisiin<  Noirlty.  i  s9;in 
correspondence  with  Freer,  tor  example.  Matsuki 
enhances  pieces  bv  claiiiiiiii;,  "Following  are  tive 
import. Hit  pieces  troni  the  sale  ot  the  l.ite  Mr. 
Fun.ih.ishi  ot  Kvoto.  .1  taiiioiis  silk  wholes, iler  tor  many 
generations;  the  sale  was  under  the  iii.inagement  ot 
Mr.  Shinsuke  Hayashi  from  w  hom  \our  great  screen 
came."  (The  list  includes,  tor  example,  a  Kenzan- 
w.ire  incense  box  w  ith  tlesign  ot  iiKiple  leaves. 
cat,ilogue  number  3S,  \s  hich  is  cle.irh'  the  proi,luct  ot  ,1 
late-nineteentli-century  workshop.)  Matsuki  to 
Freer,  September  1903. 

41  M.itsuki's  better  Ren/. 111  purchases  must  have 
required  a  deeper  peiiefr.ition  into  loc.il  m.irkets; 
M.itsuki's  older  brother  Zenemoii  (iS'14-1949)  had 
established  a  shop  called  Sokodo  in  the  Shinnionzen 
area  ot  Kyoto,  where  man\  of  the  best  dealers  kept 
their  shops, 

42  Freer  to  Matsuki,  29  December  1S98, 

43  L.iwton  and  Merrill,  l-nri,  no. 

44  Further  intorniatioii  on  the  de.ilers  w  ho  provided 
Kenzan  wares  to  Freer: 

s.  i  iiiA  was  prob.iblv  Iida  Shinshichi,  a  toundiiig 
member  cit  the  connoisseur  s  group  Koetsu  K.u. 
See  Oda  Seiichi  et  al,,  Koclsu  Kai  no  dyK/m  (  The  path 
of  the  Koetsu  Kai)  (Kyoto:  Korin-sha,  19S1),  si . 

SsiilMA  KANu  had  a  gallery  whose  stationery 
announced  .1  specialtv  in  "Antique  ,iiid  Modern  Works 
of  High  Art  tVom  the  F.ir  East"  on  s'14  and  s'"''  Fifth 
Avenue  (as  of  Freer  to  Oshima,7  March  1901).  He 
sold  Freer  a  Kenzan  bowl  along  with  a  lot  ot  seven 
other  Japanese  ceramics,  including  wares  marked 
"Koetsu"  and  "IchinyCi"  (Oshima  invoice  to  Freer, 
to  December  1900). This  is  probably  the  same 
Oshima  recalled  by  tornierYamato  Bunk. ik. 111  director 
lshiz,iwa  Masao,  who  knew  New  York  dealers 
"Fukushima  and  Oshima"  during  his  work  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  111  the  1930s  (Murakata, 
"Nichibi  hoshi,"  11), 


HAVAsiii:  It  IS  unclear  whether  this  is  H,ivashi 
Tadaiiias. I,  centered  in  I'.iris,  t>r  the  piominent  Kyoto 
de.iler  H.iyashi  Shinsuke,  whose  shop  was  located  at  39 
Furunionzen,  Kyoto.  See  Helen  NebekerTcmilinson, 
"(  li.irles  L.iiig  Freer:  Pioneer  Collector  ot  Oriental 
Art"  (Ph.D.  diss..  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
1979),  321,  n.  20.  Freer  did  correspond  uith  the  l.itter. 
H.iy,ishi  appears  in  Koetsu  Kai  records  no  later  than 
1920,  See  Oda  et  al,,  Kotini  Kai,  sS. 

siiGi  RirD  BiN(.  and  Freer  met  in  P.iris  in  julv  1901; 
Freer  visited  Bing's  shop  111  the  comp.inv  ot  Whisder. 
Freer  bought  Kenzan,  Sot.itsu,  ,iiid  Koriii-.ittributed 
paintings  at  this  time  (Law  ton  .iiid  Merrill,  Fmi;  116); 
presumably  the  ceramics  were  purchased  then  too.  It 
was  through  liing  in  [903  that  Freer  tried  to  buy  a 
screen  .ittribiited  to  Kenz.iii  th.it.  .itter  vigonms 
bidding,  w. IS  till. lib"  piirth.ised  b\' Y.im.iiiaka  ,iiid  Co. 
tor  an  unprecedented  sum  (ibid.,  117-iS). 

K.  WAGNER'S  gallery  was  located  on  SW 
Dessauerstrasse  2,  Berlin:  the  Kenzan  acquisition  was 
part  of  a  lot  ot  sixt)'-four  objects,  almost  all  ot  which 
were  ceramics  (Wagner  t<i  Freer,  25  July  1901). 

sAiViLiM  col  MAN  was  .1  New  York  l.inciscape  painter 
who  had  known  Henry  O.  H.ivemeyer  as  early  as 
1875;  together  they  visited  the  Centennial  in 
Philadelphia  111  1876. With  Titfany,  Colman  became 
H.iwiiiever's  .lesthetic  .idvisor.  Colman  had  visited 
fip.in  and  had  begun  to  c^illect  cer.imics  as  e.irlv  as 
l8So;he  also  left  a  collection  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  1893  (Conaiit, "Captain  Frank 
lirinkley  Resurrected,"  14S,  11,  49). 

Koii.wASHi  BUNSHICHI  sold  prints  ,ind  old  books. 
He  inaugurated  his  Tokyo  business  in  the  Asakusa  area 
about  18S7,  and  he  had  a  business  relationship  with 
Fenollosa;  the  latter  w  rote  catalogues  tor  Kobayashi 
from  1S98,  and  Kobayashi  turnislied  materials  tor 
Fenollosa's  New  York  sales.  Freer  first  met  Kobavashi 
ill  l.ip.iii  111  189s,  and  Fleer's  impressions  ot  liim, 
mituilly  unfavorable,  seem  to  h.ive  Itecome  more 
positive  from  1903,  when  the  dealer  came  to  terms 
with  Freer's  standards  (Tomlinson,  Cliarlcs  Liiii;  Fiva, 
340,  371),  Kobayashis  role  in  propagating  knowledge 
of  lapanese  .irt  through  the  disseinm.ition  ot  books 
should  not  be  overlookctl;  I  h,ive  ttiund  books 
provided  by  hini  ill  a  number  of  American 
coUections,  ,iiid  the  list  of  printed  matter  he  sold  Freer 
is  impressive.  For  more  on  Kohayashi's  activities  see 
Yamaguchi  Seiichi,"Kob.iyashi  liunshichi  jiseki" 
(Achievements  of  Kobavashi  Bunshichi),  S:iilaiiia 
DiU^ahu  htyo  M\^o  lifi!  (Ciimprehensive  record  of 
Saitama  Universiry  jounuls),  vol.  o  (February  1998). 


MoNMA  KosA:  Correspondence  from  Yamanaka 
to  Freer  shows  the  former  \  isiting  i  lonm.i  .it  his 
home  inTtikyt)  .ind  buying  pieces  of  his  collection 
(Y.imanaka  to  Freer,  10  September  1904).  in  the 
same  year  Kobayashi  Bunshichi  ofiered  Freer 
ukiyo-e  paintings  from  the  Honma  collection 
(Tomlinscm,  Cliaria  Lain^  Fnxi.  371). 

K,  SUZUKI  appears  to  have  been  a  Japan-based  dealer 
who  brought  goods  to  New  York.  Freer  also 
purchased  a  pot  marked  "Koetsu  "  from  hini. 

II.  H.  "I'AMAMoio  was  Kobayashi  Bunshichi's  Boston 
representative,  managing  the  Litter's  shop  on  3S0 
Boylston  Street  (H.  R.Yamamoto  to  Freer,  21 
December  I902). 

T.  RITA:  According  to  Freer  biographer  Helen 
Tomlinson,  only  one  lasting  dealer  relationship 
resulted  from  Freer's  tirst  trip  tojapan  in  1895. 
This  was  with  KitaToranosuke,"a  curio  dealer  then 
associated  with  Yam. in.ik.i  ,ind  C»>iiip.inv'  (Tomlinson, 
Chaiici  Z-<7in>  Fun.  18).  Kita  also  visited  the  United 
States  m  1900  and  Freer  introduced  him  to  other 
collectors  (Timlinsoii,  <  'liiiilc^  ^-'"'.C  ^'ci'i,  338). 
A  letter  from  Freer  to  Kita  dated  2(1  August  1902 
shows  that  Kit.i  cipened  his  own  Kyoto  shop  in 
"19  Sanjo-dori,  Kiyamachi  "  111  that  year  (Freer  to 
Kita,  26  August  1902).  Kita  wrote  Freer  from  "Sanjc5 
Kobaslii,"  Kvoto,  of  having  visited  the  Koetsu)i  Temple 
on  18  |une,  1912, 111  the  companv  ot  Yamanaka 's  clerk, 
Ushikubo  (Kita  to  Freer,  21  June  1912), 

Y.  1  ujiTA  h,id  a  gallerv  in  Kyoto,  and  his  name  appears 
III  Freer's  pocket  diary  from  his  1911  trip.  Invoices 
show  that  Fu|it.i  h.id  .1  shop  111  New  York  before 
returning  to  Kyoto,  and  that  Freer  bought  trom 
both  locations. 

4s  CXir  ]iii.lgiiients  .ibotit  Freer's  Kenzan  collecting 
should  .ilso  take  into  account  pieces  that  were  given 
aw.iv  as  presents  or  returned  to  dealers.  See  Tomlinson, 
Cliaiici  Laiif  Fivci,  327-28, 

46  As  told  by  Freer  to  Agnes  Meyer  in  1913. 

See  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  Charles  Lam;  Fim  ami  His  Gallery 
(Washington,  I>C.:  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  1970),  5, 

47  Fenollosa.  quoted  bv  L1,wid  Curry  m 

"C diaries  Freer  .ind  American  Art,"  Apollo  118:258 
(August  1983):  174,  170. 

48  Edward  Morse  jumped  on  the  ceramics-as-art 
bandwagon  .is  well.  In  the  preface  to  his  1901 
catalogue,  w  ritten  well  after  the  bulk  ot  his  collection 
was  formed,  Morse  w  rote,  "The  proper  ,issignment  ot 
Kenzans  to  their  respective  families,  and  the  detection 
ot  fraudulent  Kenzans,  will  otter  another  tield  tor 
study."  Edward  S.  Morse,  Catalo\;iic  ol  the  Morse 
Colleition  of  jaiuiiiese  Pottery  (Bostcm:  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  1901),  365. 
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4V  Freer  to  Moore,  iS  FL'hru.iry  ivoj . 

50  Freer  to  Moore.  12  March  1901.  Tlic  Kie)Uit\'  of  the 
visiting  experts  can  be  nifei  reci  bv  letters  ni  the  Freer 
jrchu  es  troni  the  winter  and  sprnig  ot  l')Oi . 

51  Freer  to  Moore.  21  October  1901,  l  i  No\eniber 
19OI .  respectively.  Tonilinson  in, ikes  the  iiiiportaiit 
point  that  from  his  eariiest  days  111  the  iSSos  cullectiiiLj; 
Dutch  graphics.  Freer  telt  most  coiiitort.ible  collecting 
art  by  artist  (Toinlinson.  Cli,:ili:^         /  'irci,  li-)- 

This  carried  over  into  ceniinics,  with  the  unintended 
result  ot  enhancing  the  n, lined  "cult"  porters. 

52  Julia  Meech."The  CXlier  Fl.iveinever  I'assion: 
Collecting  Asi, in  Art,"  111  .S'/i/ci/i/n/  Ij'i^ihy.  Tlif 
Hiii'cmcjri  Collviiioii.  ed,  Alice  CooiieN 
Freluighuyseii  et  .il-  (New  York:  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  1993).  14s. 

33  Ernest  Fenollosa,  lipoiln  oj  C.liiih  si-  ,iii<l  jfipdiic^i'  An 
(New York;  PoNer  Public, itions.  1903;  first  edition 
published  posthumousK-  in  1912),  I2f) 

54The  Meiji  era  ascent  of  l<.iinp,i  is  embodied  in 
the  career  of  Edo  Riiiipa  painter  N.ik.mo  (Seisei) 
Kiniei  (1834— 1S92).  In  1S7S,  Kiiiiei  w.is  111  the  einploN 
of  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs;  in  |S,S2  he  receu'ed 
a  prize  in  the  first  N.itional  !*,iiiitiiig  exhibition; 
m  1SS4  he  became  .1  member  ol  tlie  F.ir  E.isterii 
Painting  Association,  receu  eti  .1  t  oiiimissioii  lor 
painting  in  the  Meiji  pakiccnul  \\,is  .iw.irded 
another  prize  in  the  second  N,ition,il  P.iiiiting 
exhibition.  He  wms  then  instrument, tl  in  ,1  series  ot 
Riiiipa  publications:  0(,m/iI  i  yil  liyritai      (A  hundred 
pictures  ot  the  Ogata  school;  1X89);  reprints  ot  the 
Koiiii  liY,ihii:u  (A  hundred  Konn  pictures;  |,X90) 
and  KvaZiiii  ihol<ii  (Ink  tr,ices  ot  Keiiz,in;  1X23);  ,iik1 
a  reprinted  OgiUii  ryil  ly^Lii  iiiipii  (Abbre\  i,ited 
Ogata  school  seals;  1S91).  Kiiiiei  \\.is  pi, inning  .1  l.irge 
Riinpa  exhibition  tor  1892,  and  after  his  de,itli  his  son 
Kig\'oku  carried  on  the  arrangements.  C")ii  |uiie  2,  the 
Nippon  Bijutsn  Kyokai  (lap,in  Art  Societx )  sponsored 
an  exhibition  ot  Rimpa-school  works  in  Ueno, Tokyo, 
featuring  350  works  byTa\\,ir.i\a  Sot,itsu.  his  follower 
Sosetsii.  Konn.  Kenz.iii.W.it.in.ibe  Slnko.  f  iteb,!\,ishi 
Kagei,  Hoitsn,  Iviitsu,  and  \-.irious  Floitsu  disciples. 
The  Hynkn:!!  was  also  republisheti  tli.it  ye.ir.  See 
Ishii  Hakutei/'Keiizan  tsuizen  tenr.iiikai  ' (Kenzan 
commemorative  exhibition),  /x'li/i;.;  .mls/i/  (14  (1S92): 
2— 3. This  Riiiip.i  reviv.il  ,ilso  coiiicilIcs  w  itli  the 
imperi.il  household's  most  .iggressive  p.ilroii.ige  ot 
Japan  Art  Associanon  shows  and  painters. 


_ss  The  taction  that  championed  Kimp.i  w.is  the 
Nippon  Bijutsu  Kyokai  (Japan  Art  Societ\ ),  foi  inerK 
the  Ryuchi  Kai.led  by  the  same  iiieii  w  ho  li.id 
super\'ised  the  intern. ition.il  exhibition  progiMins  .lud 
established  the  nation. il  inuseum  .iiul  domestic  .irt 
exhibitions  such  as  the  K.inko  Bi|utsu  Kai,  w  Inch  had 
exhibited  Riinp.i  p,iiiitiiig  ,is  e.irlv  ,is  |S,S2  (TimotliN' 
Clark, "The  Intuituin  .ind  the  Cenius  ot  necor.ition; 
Critical  Reactions  tci  Rimp.i  Art  111  f  urope  ,ind  the 
USA  during  the  Late  Nineteenth  ,iiid  F,irK' Tw  entieth 
Centuries."  Ill  Rimi'iiAil  lioiii  llic  hliiiiilsii  ( 'ollrilioii , 
Tokyo.  ed.YamaneYuzo,  Naito  M.is.ito.  ,ind  Timothy 
Clark  [London:  British  Museum.  199S |.  yfi).  The 
name  change  to  Nihon  I3i]utsu  Kyok.u  coincidctl  w  ith 
an  accelerated  interest  in  .1  "ii.itioii.il"  .irt.  is  the  gnnip 
sought  to  .ilign  Itself  with  the  liiiperi.il  1  louseliold  (111 
opposition  to  a  rival  taction  .illied  w  itli  the  Ministry 
ot  Education). The  background  for  these  struggles  was 
the  structuring  ot  a  constitution.il  111011. irchv  to  serve 
as  foundation  tor  a  modern  state.  Appmpn.itelv. 
the  new  go\ernor  ot  the  Nihoii  Bifutsu  K.\ok.ii 
was  an  imperial  relative.  Prince  Arisugawa  Tartihito 
(1835-1895).  See  Sato  Doshin. "The  Japan  Art 
Association,"  in  i\ihoin;>i:  lidiiMi-'iiiliii}^  ilif  ed. 
Ellen  Conant  et  al.  (St.  Louis:  S.iint  Louis  Art 
Museum.  199s).  80. 

56  Clark. "The  Intuition."  72. 

_S7  I  have  seen  several  pieces  in  priwite  |.ip.inese 
collections,  and  recendy  1  ha\  e  found  th.it — yes, 
the  Saiio  Kenzan  scandal  of  I9ti2 — eiicour.iged 
collectors  and  critics  to  dust  them  oft  .iiid  publish 
them  as  originals.  They  .ire  featiirei.1  111  Aiiiii  Kou. 
"Iriya  Kenzan  no  tenbo"  (Outlook  on  Iriya  Kenzan). 
Hosliini  102  ( 19''i2):  4— II ,  and  moreo\er  in  1  liniki 
Seiko,  Kol^iihiiii  ydhi  ro  S'ni^ci  (Kokut.iiii  w.ire  ,iiid 
Niiisei)  (Tokyo:Tokyo  Koetsu  KankoK.ii,  19^12). 

58  Tomlinson.  Cliiiilcs  Litiio  Ficci.  SS. 

s9  In  .1  letter  ot  thanks  follow  iiig  .1  \'isit  to  Freers 
hiiiiie.  Fenollosa  praised  his  host,  noting. "In  \our 
house  . . .  Koyetsu  |Koetsu|  and  Whistler  .ind  Thayer 
and  Rosetti  are  spiritual  brothers,"  Feiiollos.i  to  Freer. 
4  March  1901.  quoted  in  L.iwton  ,iiid  Merrill.  I'icii. 
134-35.  If  there  is  any  defining  moment  in  Fiver's 
enhanced  interest  111  Koetsu.  it  came  during  tli.it 
February  1901  visit  when  Fenollosa  re.ittribiited  the 
folding  screen  Cii.vr()//(/i.s.  Miii:c.  ami  Moiiiliii;  <  ^loiios 
(F1901 .99)  to  Koetsu.  By  the  end  of  the  ve.ir  Freer 
was  confidently  claiming  Koetsu  as  the  founder  of  the 
Korin  (Rimpa)  schoc^l.Tlie  reattributuni  ,iiid  I  reer's 
claim  are  mentioned  m  Freer  to  Thoiii.is  Wiliiier 
Dewing,  17  December  19OI.  Feiiollos,i's  new 
eiithusi.isiii  for  Riinpa  could  well  ha\e  been  inherited 
from  Kawas.iki  Cliitora,  who  was  noted  111  the  text  to 
have  written  an  article  on  Riiiip.i  tor  Kohh,i  as  earb 
as  1894.  EUen  Conant  mentions  Kawasaki  as  a  tutor 
ot  Fenollos.i  (Conant  et  .iL.  .\'i7/(i//yM.  19). 


60  The  content  of  a  Matsuki  to  Freer  letter  of  27 
October  1902  is  written  in  response  to  Freer  s  iiK]niry 
.ibont  Koetsu  and  Sotatsu. 

91  Christine  GutU.  An,  Tct,  iiinl  Imliisiiy:  MtiniiLi 
Vil^iislii  ami  the  Milsiii  Circle  (Princeton:  Priiu  etoii 
University  Press.  1993).  175.  I  am  indebted  to  tiuth's 
analysis  ot  |.tp.inese  ii.itioii.ilisiii.  Freer,  .iiid  I" eiiollos.i. 

62  As  par.iphiMsed  in  Cdark."The  Intuition,"  11.  2S. 
Freer  was  buying  ceiMinics  w  ith  the  Koetsu  111. irk 

,is  e.irlv  as  189(1.  but  the  enhanced  interest  111  Koetsu 
as  a  painter,  and  perhaps  111  Kiiiip.i  ,is  ,1  w  hole,  must 
derive  in  gcitici  p.irt  from  Fenollos.i;  see  note  s9. 

63  This  IS  based  on  a  survey  ot  Koetsu  K.u  exhibits  111 
Oda  et  .iL,  Kociiii  L;ti. 

64  Associations  such  as  theYutoen  (literally.  Pleasure 
garden  of  ceramics;  establisheci  1903)  and  Keishikien 
(Garden  ot  Kyoto  lacc]uer;  established  1909)  were 
founded  to  inject  contempor.irv  designs  into  fl,igging 
industries  in  Kyc)to.  Over  the  next  two  tlecides. 
design  departments  were  opened  in  art  .ind  cr.itt 
schools  nationwide. 

9S  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  in  Moulin  R<'in;c  ( I9s2) 
.indVincent  win  Ciogh  111  Lif>f  foi  Lift'  (l9S^i)-  Berii.ird 
Le.ich.  Ill  a  record  of  his  visit  to  Jap. in  ( 19S3-S4). 
mentions  the  shared  impact  when  he.  foikcr.itt  le.ider 
Yanagi  Soetsu,  and  potter  Kawai  Kanjiro  went  to  see 
the  former. ""We  were  all  stirred  by  the  moving 
rendering  of  the  tragedy  ot  one  of  the  great  artists 
ot  our  time,  as  great  a  tragedy  as  that  of  his  friend, 
ViiiceiitVan  [sic]  Gogh.  Such  is  the  price  we  p.iy  for 
geiuiiue,  if  tortured,  art  which  is  the  work  of  recluses 
and  re. ictionaries."' Bernard  Leach, -^  I'oifoi  in  lopdii 
(London:  Transatlantic  Arts.  I9s'i),  13N,  140, 
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CATALOGUE 

Underlying  the  regimes  of  knowledge  and  taste  that  drove  Charles  Lang  Freer  and  his 
milieu  to  collect  Kenzan  was  a  conviction — one  not  untamiliar  to  today's  art  world — 
that  term  itselt  was  constitutive  ot  meaning.  And  it  was  Rimpa  objects,  including 
Kenzan  ware,  that  were  declared  the  acme  ot  form,  specifically  those  pleasing 
juxtapositic^ns  ot  line,  plane,  and  color  that  had  been  consecrated  as  the  "decorative." 
Everyone  stood  to  benefit:  the  nationalists  ot  the  Meiji  era  (i(S68— iyi2)  had  ammunition 
tor  their  claims  to  uniqueness;  European  aiiei  American  collectors  and  artists  gained 
further  tangible  evidence  tor  their  ecumenical  order  of  art.  These  passions  are  under- 
standable enough,  but  they  elide  the  real  factor  behind  the  success — the  staying  power 
of  the  Kenzan  mark.  As  the  Freer  collection  itselt  demonstrates,  for  potters  t^f  the 
Kenzan  school  the  world  was  a  great  treasury  ot  images  to  be  plundered  and  packed 
into  fictile  objects.  This  began  with  the  first  Kenzan,  himself  a  passionate  collector  and 
ciissemmator  of  literary  aiici  visual  symbols,  and  continued  over  the  next  two  centuries 
until  Freer.  And  again,  as  the  Freer  collectic:)n  so  clearly  shows,  even  among  designated 
heirs  the  Kenzan  style  was  never  closeci:  "Kenzan"  was  less  a  transmitted  body  of 
practice  than  an  object  ot  veneration  and  prev,  a  mode  of  ceaseless  reinvention  by 
industrial  and  antiquarian  parties. The  Freer  collection,  then,  provides  an  opportunity  to 
set  aside  the  cild  narratives  and  view  the  kaleidoscope  ot  Kenzan  style.  Our  vehicle  is 
the  master  themes  and  tropes  bundled  under  the  name  "Kenzan." 

The  catalogue  consists  ot  an  introduction  and  six  thematic  units.  The  former 
begins  with  an  overview  ot  decorated  ceramics  in  the  Japanese  home  islancis  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  emergence  of  Kyoto  products. 
The  focus  then  moves  to  four  general  episodes  ot  Kenzan- ware  production,  beginning 
with  the  historic  founder  and  ending  with  the  art-market  imitations  ot  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  purpc:)se  is  to  provide  gix:)unding  tor  attributions  in  the 
catak:)gue  entries.  The  preliminary  notes  conclude  with  an  explanation  of  the 
organization  and  terminology  ot  individual  entries. 

The  SIX  thematic  units  applicable  to  the  Freer  Kenzan  wares  include:  the  Sche^lar- 
Recluse,  Native  Poetics,  Utsushi  (creative  copies),  the  Korm  Mode,  the  Kenzan  Mode, 
anci  the  Raku  Mode.  Each  unit  begins  with  an  illustrated  essay  describing  the 
importance  of  that  theme  in  the  Edo  period  (1615-186S),  and  proceeds  to  the  individual 
entries. The  entries  approximate  a  chronological  set]uence,  although  exceptions  are  made 
for  certain  subgroupings  (for  example,  landscape  subjects  are  bundled  together).  The 
reader  will  ejuickly  note  that  many  of  the  Freer  pieces  could  be  situated  in  more  than 
one  group — testinumy  to  the  heterogeneous  demancis  of  generations  of  Kenzan-ware 
consumers,  but  also  part  ot  the  first  Kenzan's  ability  to  pack  so  much  into  a  single  vessel. 


THE  DECORATED-CERAMICS  MARKET 


Ogata  Shinsei  Kenzan  (1663-1743)  appeared  on  the  scene  just  as  fine  (decorated) 
ceramics  production  had  matured,  both  as  technique  and  sanctioneci  style.  This  was 
facilitated  by  changes  wrought  by  the  Tokugawa  regime,  which  ruled  Japan  from  1600 
to  1868. This  was  an  era  ot  peace,  and  the  ruling  warrior  estate  transformed  itself  into  a 
class  of  consuming  bureaucrats,  in  additicMi  to  maintaining  their  respective  fiefs,  regional 
lorcis  were  compelled  by  the  central  government  to  support  large  and  unproductive 
households  m  Edo,  the  capital.  Their  fixed  rice  income  forced  the  warriors  to  depend 
on  the  merchant  class,  who  could  turn  crops  into  specie  and  provide  the  recjuisite 
leisure  and  ceremonial  goods.  The  merchants  grew  wealthy  and  the  warriors,  whose 
domains  could  never  produce  enough  to  meet  spiraling  ccinsumption,  were  perpetually 
111  ciebt.  Cropland  expansion  and  ciiversification  were  undertaken  to  produce  further 
revenue,  and  the  resulting  surpluses  contributed  to  the  development  of  broad  transporta- 
tion systems  and  markets,  and,  withm  a  century,  a  national  economy  with  convertible 
currencies  and  standard  weights  and  measures.  Far-flung  towns  developed  specializeci 
products,  and  the  major  cities  assumed  mercantile  (Osaka),  productive  (Kyoto),  or 
consuming  (Edo)  roles. 

Ceramics  production  was  another  way  to  enhance  domain  income,  and  this  both 
coincided  with  and  further  propelled  technical  developments,  specifically  a  transition 
from  folk  stonewares  to  urbane  porcelains.  The  undisputed  technical  center  was 
the  Arita  porcelain  complex  in  Hizen  Province  which,  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
appropriate  raw  material  in  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  began  to 
switch  from  stoneware  to  porcelain  making.  Porcelain  is  fine  te.xtured,  white,  and 
resonant,  and  its  receptivity  to  painted  decoraticm  encouraged  various  types  of  value- 
adding.  As  the  archaeology  of  urban  resident  sites  demonstrates,  by  the  end  of  the 
century  native  porcelain  had  permeated  not  only  the  ruling  estate  but  also  the  homes  of 
upper-class  merchants.  Other  ceramic  producing  centers  rushed  to  cdevelop  specialty 
stoneware  products,  most  of  them  decorated.  Makers  of  Karatsu  stoneware  ceded  much 
of  the  small-ware  trade  to  nearby  Arita  and  increasingly  focused  on  large  platters  and 
mixing  bowls.  Seto  and  Mino  wx^Tshops,  using  their  location  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
Honshu  island  to  dominate  Edo  sales,  empkwed  their  staple  iron  anef  ash  glazes  m  ever- 
changing  lines  that  included  small  dishes,  bcwls,  and  sake  bottles.  On  the  other  hanci, 
traditional  producers  of  unglazed  ware,  such  as  Tokoname  and  Bizen,  maintained 
monopolies  on  large  jars  and  vats.  Smaller,  super-specialized  producers  also  emergeci 
such  as  the  kilns  of  Shidoro  in  Totomi  Province  (modern  Shizuoka  Prefecttire),  which 
produced  iron-glazed  sake  botdes,  and  the  port  city  of  Sakai,  south  of  Osaka,  which 
made  unglazed  kitchen  mortars. 


The  other  key  participant  in  the  early  modern  pohty  was  the  merchant  chiss, 
whose  real  and  symbolic  needs  played  into  pottery  conceptions.  In  the  First  half  of  the 
early  modern  period  the  Kansai  region  was  the  crucible  of  merchant-class  identity 
formation,  and  Kyoto  took  the  lead  in  producing  goods  that  retiected  it.  Kyoto 
merchants  prided  themselves  on  reconstructing  the  city  after  the  devastating  civil  wars 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  also  had  acquired  polish  and  prestige  through 
simultaneously  supporting  and  learning  h"oni  the  court  and  religious  elites.  Merchant 
preeminence  in  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  ascent  oi  the  Tokugawa  anci  removal  of 
the  capital  to  Edo  after  1600,  but  the  pacification,  which  sent  large  grants  to  Kyoto 
along  with  a  Tokugawa  bride  tor  the  emperor,  ettected  a  degree  ot  stability  anci  wealth 
hitherto  unimagined.  A  new  social  formation,  sometimes  called  the"Kan"ei  salon"  after 
the  era  in  which  it  tiourished  ( 1624— 44),  brought  together  military  and  merchant  power 
brokers,  intellectuals,  performers,  and  producers  ot  things.  In  tea  ceremonies,  fiower- 
arrangmg  galas.  No  performances,  and  poetic  outings,  contemporary  objects  were 
infused  with  both  political  power  and  courtly  aura,  in  an  atmosphere  of  relative 
freedom  and  selt-admimstration,  Kyoto  learneci  to  market  itself,  and  prospered. 

Kyoto  workshops  were  late  to  join  the  decorated  ceramics  trend,  for  aside  from 
its  reliance  on  local  earthenware  products,  the  city  was  a  habitual  consumer  of  imported 
pots.  Stonewares  were  obtained  as  tribute  from  the  provinces,  and  porcelains  were 
importeci  from  Cdiina.  Glazed  earthenware  workshops  like  Kaku  and  Oshikoji  d\d 
appear  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  to  fill  small  market  niches,  but  the  accelerated 
demanci  and  new  imagery  generated  by  the  Kan'ei  salon  demonstrated  a  higher  order 
of  commercial  feasibility.  A  new  kiln  infrastructure  was  built  on  the  s<\\on  core — 
Tokugawa-funded  monasteries  headed  by  imperial  princes.  Syndicates  of  merchants 
anci  temple  functionaries  opened  workshops  in  the  hills  around  the  city — Awata, 
Yasaka,  Kiyomizu,  and  Otcwa  in  the  east,  Mizorogaike  in  the  north,  and  Omuro/Nmsei 
m  the  west.  The  early  products  were  conservative  interpretations  oi  monochrc:)matic 
Chinese  and  Korean  stonewares  popular  m  the  tea  ceremony,  but  in  mid-century 
diaries  and  especially  in  the  products  of  Kyt:)to  s  first  stellar  potter,  Nonomura  Ninsei 
(active  2d  halt  17th  century),  we  witness  a  transfer  of  imagery  from  longer-standing 
Kyoto  crafts  such  as  musical  instruments,  folding  tans,  patterned  stationery,  Buddhist 
altar  fixtures,  and  imperial  regalia  into  ceramic  forms  anci  surface  decoration.  The 
incc:)rporation  of  this  "courtly"  taste  into  new  objects  was  referred  to  as  kirci  or  liiiiic, 
variously  coniK~)ting  an  elegant  t^r  courtly  beauty.  The  cross-referencing  itself  resonateci 
with  an  older  custom  of  playful  display  known  as  iiiitiitc  or  rsiihiirimouo,  first  developed 
at  court  but  gradually  practiced  by  warlorcis  and  merchants  alike.'  The  ceramic 
quotations  gained  immeasurably  from  Ninseis  successful  management  of  an  overglaze- 
enamels  palette. 


The  emergence  ot  a  Kyoto-ware  market  mche  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  parallels  in  products  made  elsewhere.  Both  Hizen  and  to  some 
extent  Seto  and  Mmo  workshops  shifted  from  simple,  rohust  decor  schemes  to 
representations  that  were  either  delicately  poetic  or  explicitly  pictorial:  shapes  and  motifs 
were  derived  from  native  sources  and  occasionally  tvom  importeci  Chinese  woodblock- 
printed  manuals.  These  refmements  are  manifested  in  the  Kutani,  Kakiemon,  and 
Nabeshima  mocies  of  Hizen  porcelain,  and  the  later  Otuke  style  at  Seto  and  Mino. 
Thus,  by  the  end  ot  the  i6oos,  Japanese  tableware  had  cieveloped  a  complex  network  ot 
producers  and,  at  the  high  end  ot  the  market,  a  variety  ot  decorations  that  resonated  with 
elegance  and  "tradition."  It  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  them  as  treasured  heirlooms 
or  as  mociels  tor  later  work.  And  yet,  like  otticial  decor  everywhere,  the  retmed  mode 
exhibited  a  dull-witted  sanctimony,  one  ill-suited  to  the  world  into  which  C^gata  Kenzan 
was  born — a  world  that  was  tast  moving,  well  intormed,  and  subtly  selt-deprecatmg. 


EPISODES  OF  KENZAN-WARE  PRODUCTION 

Art-historical  and  archaeological  evicience  can  be  combined  to  chart  the  workshops, 
stylistic  sensibilities,  anci  markets  associated  with  the  Kenzan  style  (see  tig.  12).  The 
episodes  that  tollow  are  not  intended  as  an  a  priori  overview  to  research  on  the 
Freer  collecticMi;  indeed,  these  assumptions  couki  not  have  been  developed  without 
study  ot  the  Freer  ct:)llection  and  its  records.  An  initial  summary,  however,  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  stylistic  trajectories  and  attributuins  presented  in  the  catalogue. 

A  STOREHOUSE  OF  STYLE:  OGATA  SHINSEI  KENZAN  (ACTIVE  1699-1743) : There  IS  nature  and 
nurture  behind  the  triumph  of  the  Kenzan  mark.  The  tirst  Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-1743), 
whose  biography  is  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  was  aftorcied  every  variety  ot 
cultivation  that  money  could  buy,  and  he  responded  with  a  commitment  to  the  arts  and 
letters.  Atter  his  fathers  death  in  i6(S7,  he  liveei  as  a  recluse  on  the  outskirts  ot  Kyoto,  his 
home  cit\s  immersed  111  literati  pastimes.  When  he  opened  his  tirst  workshop  at 
Narutaki  m  1699,  he  approached  pottery  not  as  an  artisan  but  as  an  amateur,  and  that 
element — a  sense  of  clumsy  enthusiasm  and  naive  iconoclasm — endeared  Kenzan  wares 
to  consumers  interested  in  something  beyond  retmed  orthodoxy  Kenzan  was  also 
something  ot  an  intormation  collector,  obsessed  with  rationalizing  all  ot  his  world  into 
new  pottery  products.  The  stylistic  repertory  included  images  ot  the  Chinese-mspireci 
scholar-recluse,  native  waka  poetry  anci  No  drama,  ceramic  modes  for  the  tea  ceremony, 
and  in  due  course  more  up-to-date  designs  by  both  Kenzan  and  his  t^lcier  breather 
Korin.  The  breadth  c^t  representation  reveals  an  acquisitive,  positivistic  spirit  that 
surtaces  elsewhere  m  the  imagery  ot  the  day.  Novelist  Ihara  Saikaku  (1642—1693) 
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characterized  it  with  the  word  kiim,  or  storehouse,  and  his  pages,  as  well  as  nonfiction 
works  sucli  as  the  encyclopedia  Wlil^dii  sniLuii  :iic  (Ilhistrated  products  of  China  and 
Japan;  1713),  are  sheer  repositories  ot  intorniation.  Merchant-class  culture  roamed  over 
this  spatial  and  temporal  topography,  digesting  and  reproducing  it  in  an  increasingly 
unbounded  public  space.  Anticipation  ot  how  that  would  be  packed  into  clay 
containers  must  have  been  part  ot  the  thrill  ot  using  Kenzan  pots. 

Those  proclivities  could  not  have  been  built  into  a  pottery  business  without  some 
tundamental  structural  changes  in  the  ceramic  trade  itselt.  And  a  successtul  business  it 
was:  atter  a  little  over  a  decade  Kenzan  ware  was  listeci  as  one  ot  Kyoto's  prominent 
souvenirs  in  the  )ust-mentioned  Wakdii  sniisai  ziic,  and  a  reterence  to  Kenzan  ware  in 
Ibittiiihi  sliinjil  (Love  suicide  at  Ikutama),  a  drama  tor  the  ptippet  theater  written  in  1715 
by  Chikamatsu  Monzaemon  ( 1653— T724),  demonstrates  that  Kenzan  ware  was  stockeci 
by  Osaka  merchants.  This  points  to  a  very  ditterent  distribution  system  trom  that  ot 
Ninsei  ware,  which  was  marketed  through  personal  networks  ot  antique  dealers  called 
hiiiiiiiioiioyd  and  tea  masters.  Throughotit  the  country  an  older  class  ot  privilegeci 
purveyors  was  giving  way  to  a  system  ot  wholesalers  and  torwardmg  agents  who 
gathered  and  redistributed  goods  at  specitic  nodes  (like  Osaka)  m  a  nationwicie 
commercial  economy.  Kenzan  ware  may  have  been  initially  conceived  as  a  series  ot 
one-ot-a-kinci  works  tor  privileged  clients,  but  it  was  rapidly  traiistormed  into  a 
commodity  tor  mass  distribution — trom  ct^uture  to  pret-a-porter,  with  all  the  trade-offs 
that  entailed  (rapid  turnover,  less  individual  participation,  more  standardization). 

The  accelerated  trade  is  associated  with  Kenzan  s  1712  move  to  Chojiyamachi  in 
downtown  Kyoto.  His  workshop  was  harci  by  the  canal  that  carried  goods  to  Osaka,  and 
he  rented  kiln  space  in  the  industrial  quarters.  Demand  tor  Kenzan  ware  was  also 
bundled  with  the  success  ot  his  by-then-deceased  brother  Korin,  materialized  in  many 
"Konn"  pattern  books  published  in  the  1720s  anci  1730s.  Thus  there  are  at  least  two 
vectors  in  the  ascendancy  ot  Kenzan  ware:  the  dix'erse  and  idiosyncratic  creative 
energies  that  issued  trom  the  man,  and  the  images  that  accrued  to  a  brand  name 
operating  in  mass  markets. 

OGAIA  IHACHI  (ACTIVE  CA.  3720-1760):  It  was  probably  during  his  Chojiyamachi  years 
that  Kenzan  took  on  one  Ihachi,  the  grandson  ot  Nonomura  Ninsei  anci  son  ot  his 
Narutaki  helper  Nonomura  Seiemon  (active  late  T7th  to  early  i8th  century).  Betc:)re 
Kenzan  moved  to  Edo  around  1731,  he  established  Ihachi  in  a  new  workshop  in  the 
Shogoin  Temple  east  ot  the  Kamo  River,  where  the  younger  man  produced  a  high 
volume  ot  wares  with  the  Kenzan  mark.  Ihachi  continued  the  styles  and  subjects 
developed  by  his  adoptive  tather  but  also  made  Kaku  wares,  Kochi-style  wares,  copies  ot 
European  Deltt  ware,  and  an  underglaze  blue  product  called  di-c.  These  are  represented 


m  the  Freer  collection.  Kenzan  did  not  seem  to  regard  Ihachi  as  any  kind  of  artistic  or 
spiritual  heir,  rather  the  successor  ot  the  Kenzan  workshop,  and  thus  we  are  historically 
accurate  in  evaluating  Ihachi  s  we:)rk  as  "authentic"  Kenzan  ware.  Ihachi  appears  to  have 
been  active  until  the  1760s,  and  the  large  number  ot  pots  bearing  his  signature  testify  to 
the  sustained  poptilarity  ot  the  Kenzan  brand. 

"KENZAN-STY!  E"  GENERIC  PRODUCTS  (cA.  lyso-i.Soo):  Prior  to  the  advent  of  urban 
archaeology  m  the  1980s,  virtually  nothing  was  known  about  cievelopments  in  the 
Kyoto  ceramic  industry  between  the  time  ot  Kenzan  and  the  late-eighteenth-century 
Kyoto  porcelain  pioneer  Okuda  Eisen  (1753-1811).  The  period  is  conventionally 
viewed  as  a  ceramic  ciark  age  where,  under  the  corrupt  regime  ot  administrator  Tanuma 
Okitsugu  (1719-1788),  patronage  was  stitied  owing  to  the  collapse  ot  government 
finance  and  samurai  morale.  In  the  countryside  there  was  tamine  and  revolt.  No  named 
successor  aix^se  to  manage  the  Kenzan  workshop,  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
several  brief  and  ambiguous  references  m  tea-ceremony  literature,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Ogata  Shinsei  or  Kenzan  ware  through  the  end  ot  the  century. 

Such  is  the  view  trom  above,  but  excavations  ot  what  are  called  user  sites — 
residential  and  other  sites  whose  artitacts  provide  clues  to  consumption — ciemonstrate 
that  the  second  halt  ot  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  ot  great  development  ot 
ceramics  tor  the  mass  market.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  porcelain 
bowls  anci  dishes  trom  Arita  m  the  remains  ot  lower-class  urban  ciwellings  ot  this  era. 
Likewise,  the  Kyoto  workshops,  in  tandem  with  a  btirgeonmg  small-ware  industry  in 
neighbt^ring  Shigaraki,  tilled  markets  near  and  tar  with  distinctive  small  bowls  in 
rounded,  conical,  and  cylindrical  shapes.  Kenzan-style  designs  are  among  them.  The 
large  repertc^ry  ot  the  first  generation  is  condensed  into  two  products,  a  cylindrical  tea 
bowl  anci  a  tiat,  rectilinear  ciish,  both  decorated  with  an  equallv  limited  repertory  ot 
fltwers  and  grasses.  Nearly  all  ot  these  works  have  short  anci  sometimes  garbled  poetic 
inscriptions,  but  very  tew  have  any  Kenzan  mark  save  a  tacsimile  seal  m  which  the 
"ken"  ot  Kenzan  is  chronically  miswritten.  Coupled  with  the  absence  of  documentary 
reterences,  such  "Kenzan-style"  wares  show  how  "Kenzan"  was  assimilateci  and  tmally 
swallowed  up  by  the  mass  market.  As  part  of  the  regional  spreaci  of  prociuction  that 
marks  this  period,  these  wares  came  to  be  macie  in  Seto  and  Mino  workshops  as  well. 
The  disappearance  ot  all  such  pieces  trom  user  sites  at  the  turn  ot  the  century,  however, 
also  serves  to  dispel  any  notion  ot  production  by  an  unbroken  chain  ot  successors. 
Kenzan  was  torgotteii. 

KENZAN  REVIVAL  (iSoo-eSso):  The  Dunka  and  Bunsei  eras  (1804-30)  marked  a  new 
tiowenng  in  urban  arts  and  letters.  Plentitul  harvests  and  a  respite  trom  the  harsh 
policies  ot  Tanuma  s  successor,  Matsudaira  Sadanobu  (1758—1829),  reignited  cultural 


confidence,  and  wkh  it  sponsorship  tor  elite  ceramic  production.  In  the  Kyoto  ceramic 
industry,  a  series  ot  new  individual  leaders  emerged,  among  them  Nm'ami  Dohachi 
(1783-1S55),  Ogata  Shilhei  (i7S,S-i(S39),  Kiyomizu  Rokubei  ( 1790-1S60),  and  SeituYohei 
(i(S03-iS6i ),  and  they  reproduced  Kenzan  wares  with  and  without  their  own  workshop 
marks.  A  selt-designated  Kyoto  Kenzan  "successor"  named  Miyata  Gosuke  (active  early 
lyth  century)  appeared  as  well.  The  addition  ot  personal  signatures  or  seals  tacilitates 
dating  and,  more  important,  provides  a  picture  ot  how  Kenzan  was  imagined  in  the 
early  decacies  ot  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  Kyoto  was  no  longer  the  center:  Kenzan  had  now  become  a  legacy,  anci  it  was 
administered  trom  Edo.  At  the  eciges  ot  the  circle  ot  intellectuals  and  artists  associated 
with  the  atorementioneci  Matsudaira  Sadanobu  were  several  inciividiials  with  an  interest 
in  creating,  trom  an  Edo  vantage  point,  a  bounded  [apanese  tradition."  Under 
Sadanobu's  imprimatur,  painter  Tam  Buncho  (1763-1840)  participated  in  ambitious 
surveys  ot  temple  properties  and  coastal  vistas  in  the  1790s.  His  custodial  urges  are 
retlecteci  in  his  self-styled  Nanboku  Combined  School,  which  m  ettect  claimed  to 
synthesize  all  known  Japanese  painting  styles.  Thus  situated,  Buncho  recommended  to 
his  triend,  Sakai  Hoitsu  (1761-1828),  diat  he  restore  the  Rimpa  school  to  its  proper 
station.  Hoitsu  is  well  known  tor  his  multitaceted  Korin  revival  and  his  own  Rimpa- 
style  painting,  but  he  meddled  with  Kenzan  as  well.  He  published  a  book  ot  Kenzan 
painting  and  ceramics  called  Kciizaii  ihohii  (Ink  traces  ot  Kenzan;  1823)  anci  compiled 
and  subsec]uently  "inherited"  credentials  tor  an  "Ecio  Kenzan"  school.  Moreover, 
Hoitsus  occasional  agent,  an  anticjuarian  named  Sahara  Kikuu  (1762— 1S32),  was  sent  to 
Kyc:)to  to  collect  material  and  there  spread  Kenzan  enthusiasm  to  Shuhei,  who  adc:)pted 
the  Ogata  name  and  Kenzan  style.  Kikuu  patronized  Rokubei  anci  an  Eisen  disciple 
nameci  Kmkodo  Kamesuke  (1764-1837)  as  well.  From  Hoitsus  tiay  the  "Kenzan" 
discourse  would  biturcate  into  a  protessional/productive  Kyoto  center  and  an 
amateur/custodial  Ecio  center.  Edo  had  rights  to  sanction,  but  Kyoto  potters  had  license 
to  send  imitation  wares  to  Edo  (later Tokyo),  there  to  be  consumeci  as  originals.' 

Aside  trom  Hoitsus  printing  ot  Korin  and  Kenzan  material,  which  was  ot  course 
appropriateci  in  ceramic  ciecor,  there  is  an  unmistakable  element  ot  humor  and 
exaggeration  in  the  revived  Kenzan. The  physical  manitestations  include  a  disinterest  in 
compositional  unity,  a  preterence  tor  large,  even  crude  motits,  and  otten  an  outsized, 
patently  ersatz  Kenzan  signature.  The  objects  themselves  are  larger  than  earlier  wares, 
and  speak  ot  an  unembarrassed  gusto  tor  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking.  Searching 
for  parallels  in  literature,  painting,  and  the  woodblock  print,  one  finds  an  early 
nineteenth-century  cult  ot  eccentricity  and  play  which,  in  disgust  or  disillusionment 
with  a  morally  and  fiscally  bankrupt  government,  tocuses  upon  the  surface,  the 
ordinary,  and  the  tragmented."^ 


CEKAMics  INTO  ART  (late  ipTH  centuky):  The  first  chapter  of  this  book  surveyed  the 
developments  and  dislocations  that  occasioned  Kenzans  debut  as  a  global  artist.  The 
collapse  of  the  feudal  system,  the  removal  ot  the  capital  to  Edo  (renamed  Tokyo),  and  the 
intrusion  ot  Westerners  had  reverberations  m  material  culture.  The  creation  of  a  new 
and  internationalized  public  sphere  mediated  by  recently  risen  bureaucrats,  trading 
companies,  and  foreign  critics  would  attect  Kenzan  production  in  at  least  two  ways. 
Appropriate  to  the  rising  nationalism  (and  the  expanded  market)  ot  the  late  i88os  and 
iSyos,  Kenzan  was  located  in  a  Rimpa-centered  pantheon  of  indigenous  artist-craftsmen, 
and  a  series  ot  deliberate  torgeries  were  so  conceived.  Until  this  point,  all  Kenzan  wares, 
regardless  ot  whether  or  not  they  were  made  by  the  tirst  Kenzan,  were  conceived  as 
tunctional  ware  tor  the  table  and  other  private  deployments.  The  specifics  ot  the  system 
changed  with  the  times,  but  the  tunctional  concept  stayed  intact.  But  tor  the  new  Meiji 
markets,  makers  had  to  build  m  historicity.  How  the  appearance  and  names  ot  things 
resonated  with  widely  circulated  printed  matter  was  important,  especially  for  foreigners 
Ignorant  ot  the  contexts  in  which  traditional  vessels  were  used  and  appraised.  Hence  the 
ebulliently  styled  and  flagrantly  signed  and  sealed  wares  of  the  "Rimpa  cult." 

A  second  type  of  modern  forgery,  which  retlects  both  traditional  Japanese  notions 
of  the  homage  piece  and  Western  notions  ot  the  genuine,  attempted  to  reproduce  the 
specific  topography  of  works  thought  tt^  be  original. 

At  the  popular  level,  there  was  fun  and  nonsensical  thievery.  Certain  vigorously 
decorated  teapots  excavated  from  luid-nineteenth-century  contexts  have  names  like 
"Kenzan," "Ninsei,"  anci  "Dohachi"  interchangeably  brandished  on  the  median.  Names 
anci  stv'les  could  be  detached,  and  they  were  cietacheci  with  impunity. 

It  IS  revealing  that  in  the  late  Edo  and  Meiji  eras  the  potters  who  laid  claim  to  the 
Kenzan  lineage,  such  as  Ida  Kichiroku  ( i793-i(S6i ),  Miura  Kenya  (1S21  — 1889),  and 
Uranc:)  Shigekichi  (1851-1923),  all  lived  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  Fantasy 
overwhelmed  all  such  credentials. 

If  "Kenzan"  was  a  valise  of  images  from  its  very  inception,  how  much  mc^re  so 
after  1890,  when  many  old  notions  of  authority'  were  dysfunctional  and  the  market  was 
awash  with  names,  styles,  anci  new  arbiters.  When  artistic  originality  and  authenticity 
become  a  central  issue,  various  ts^pes  of  heresy  abound.  "Kenzan"  has  survived  by  refash- 
ioning from  without — by  the  pc-)pular  markets,  Edo  pundits,  anci  even  by  non-Japanese. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ENTRIES 


data;  Catalogue  entries  begin  with  the  autlior's  attribution,  which  is  explained  at  the 
end  ot  each  entry.  Earlier  attributu^is  include  the  original  attribution  by  the  dealer  who 
supplied  the  piece  to  Freer,  t:)Ccasionally  inodiiied  by  Freer,  followed  by  the  opinion  ot 
pioneering  Japanese  ceramics  researcher  Edward  S.  Morse  (I1S3S-1925),  who  examined 
the  collection.  Acquisition  mtormation  includes  the  source(s)  ot  the  object  and  the 
purchase  price,  as  recorded  m  the  Freer  object  record  and  archives.  Names  and  locations 
of  dealers  and  donors  are  given  as  they  appear  m  the  (object  record  except  when  more 
complete  citations  are  possible.  Dimensions  are  provided  in  centimeters.  In  acquisition 
numbers,  "F"  signities  the  c:)bject  is  m  the  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art.  The  tirst  tour  digits 
represent  the  year  ot  acquisition,  and  the  digits  atter  the  ciecimal  point  represent  the 
order  ot  acquisititin  in  that  given  year. 

MANUFAf'Tiipr:  The  ciescription  tollows,  as  closely  as  possible,  workshop  procedure.  Cday 
IS  identified  in  terms  of  texture  anci  color.  Grain  size  estimates  are  based  on  microscopic 
stuciies,  tactile  sensation,  as  well  as  examination  by  the  naked  eye.  "Fine-grained"  clay 
refers  to  a  body  whose  largest  inclusions  average  approximately  twenty  microns  in 
maximum  diameter;  "medium-grained"  clay  reters  to  a  body  whose  largest  inclusions 
average  approximately  titty  micix)ns  m  maximum  diameter;  and  "coarse  clay"  reters  to  a 
body  whose  largest  inclusions  average  approximately  titty  microns  m  maximum 
diameter  but  with  a  much  higher  density  ot  those  inclusions.  Clay  color  description, 
while  not  always  a  reliable  indicator  ot  chemical  composition,  generally  indicates  levels 
of  mineral  colorants,  especially  iron.  Evidence  tor  torming  is  based  on  the  shape  ot 
vessels  and  marks  made  in  the  ctnirse  ot  manutacture.  Figment  and  enamel  descriptions 
are  based  on  physical  inspection,  laboratory  analysis,  and  recorded  comments  by  Kenzan 
and  other  Edo  period  potters. 

Signatures  and  seals  are  listed  in  Japanese,  with  English  translations  appended. 

Descriptions  ot  tiring  temperature  are  determineci  by  hardness,  backeci  up  by 
diagnostic  studies  using  the  microscope.  Although  degree  estimates  ot  tiring 
temperatures  are  notoriously  unreliable,  what  I  have  eiescribeei  as  kiw-temperature 
tiring  (earthenware)  peaked  between  about  Soo  to  900  degrees  Centigrade,  and  high- 
temperature  tiring  (stoneware  and  porcelain)  between  about  1200  to  i2<So  degrees 
Centigrade.  Characterization  ot  glazes — m  the  case  of  Kenzan  ware  either  lead-silicate 
(applied  to  earthenware)  or  teldspathic  ash  glazes  (applied  to  stoneware  and 
porcelain) — cienves  trom  visual  inspection  ot  luster  and  crazing,  backed  up  by  major- 
element  analysis  using  the  electron  beam  microprobe. 

The  "l\'>tters'  Perspectives"  chapter  is  devoted  exclusively  to  technical  matters. 


theme:  Each  entry  includes  an  interpretive  statement  about  the  historical,  literary,  and 
artistic  associations  that  the  shape,  decoration,  inscription,  or  materials  may  evoke.  Here 
it  will  be  usetul  to  compare  the  specific  representations  m  any  given  piece  to  the 
general  comments  at  the  beginning  ot  the  respective  section.  Neeciless  to  say,  there  is 
considerable  license  m  the  rendering  ot  any  motit,  reflecting  both  unconscious  and 
deliberate  distance  h"oni  classic  or  orthodox  referents. 

DATING  AND  ATTRIBUTION:  In  addition  to  lessoiis  learned  fl-om  the  thematic  grouping 
employed  here,  attributions  (maker,  region,  date)  are  ancht:)red  in  studies  the  author  has 
made  with  collaborator  Ogasawara  Saeko  over  the  last  two  decades.  We  have  surveyed 
about  three  thousand  pieces  with  the  Kenzan  mark,  dividing  them  according  to  criteria 
such  as  shape,  technique,  ciect:)r  style,  border  patterns,  inscription  style  anci  content, 
signature  style  and  content,  seals,  and  ciphers.  These  characteristics  fell  into  clusters 
that  we  consicier  as  workshop  styles.  Within  these  clusters,  dated  and  datable  pieces 
were  identified;  external  ciatmg  evidence  such  as  the  formation  of  a  certain  collection 
(like  those  of  Morse  or  Freer)  ov  the  publication  of  a  certain  influential  design  book 
(such  as  Korin  liyiikiizii  [A  hundred  Korm  pictures;  1815],  or  Keiizdii  ihokti  [Ink  traces 
of  Kenzan;  1823J)  was  also  consulted.  Based  on  those  criteria,  the  clusters  were  arranged 
in  chronok:)gical  order.  For  the  full  scheme  organized  as  catalogue  raisonne,  see 
Richard  L.Wilson  and  Ogasawara  Saeko,  Ooafa  Kciizaii:  Zcii  sakuliiii  to  soiio  kcifii  (Ogata 
Kenzan:  his  complete  work  and  hneage),  vol.  2  (Tokyo:  Yuzankaku,  1992);  hereafter 
referred  to  as  okzs  il  For  a  more  concise,  updated  presentation,  with  archaeological 
evidence  appended,  see  Richard  L.  Wilson  and  Ogasawara  Saeko,  Kciizaii  yaki  iiyunioii 
(Introduction  to  Kenzan  ware)  (Tokyo:  Yiizankaku,  1999). 

Some  attributic^ns  include  names  and,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  schools,  although 
no  academic  mechanism  is  implied: 

Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-1743):  made  at  one  of  Kenzans  workshops  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  and  with  occasional  personal  participation  by  Kenzan  himself.  These 
workshops  include:  Narutaki,  1699-1712;  Chojiyamachi,  1712— ca.  1731;  and  Iriya  (Ecio), 
ca.  1731-43- 

Ogata  Ihachi  (Kyoto  Kenzan  II;  active  ca.  1720— 1760):  made  at  Ihachis  workshop  at 
Shogoin,  Kyoto,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  and  with  occasional  personal 
participation  by  Ihachi  himself 

Kyoto  workshop,  Kenzan  style:  made  in  a  Kyoto  workshop  not  connected  to  Kenzan 
himself  or  any  of  his  named  followers;  a  vernacular  production  unct:)nnecteci  to  the 
antiquities  market. 

Kyoto  v/orkshop,  imitation:  made  in  a  Kyoto  workshop  for  the  antic]uities  market. 


Edo  Kenzan  school:  made  at  tlie  small  workshops  of  Kenzan's  followers  in  Edo,  present- 
day  Tokyo.  The  term  "school"  is  applied  as  the  workshops  clustered  around  a  single  area, 
Ueno-Asakusa,  and  were  under  the  influence  of  Sakai  Hoitsu  (1761  — 1828),  Nishimura 
Myakuan  (1784-1853),  and  their  designated  followers. 

Other  "named"  Kenzan  followers  such  as  Icia  Kichiroku  (1793-186:)  and  Miura  Kenya 
(1821-1889),  both  active  m  Edo. 

A  traditional  criterion  in  cTiting  and  attribution  ot  ceramics  h"om  lapan  s  early  modern 
era  (Edo  period,  1615—1868)  is  inscriptions  on  wc^oden  boxes  made  to  accompany  the 
pieces;  with  two  exceptions  (the  box  lids  of  cat.  nos.  35  and  76)  these  have  not  been 
preserved  in  the  Freer  group. 


THE  SCHOLAR-RECLUSE 


The  expression  ot  human  nobility  through  nature  is  central  to  East  Asian  literary  and 
artistic  sensibilities.  Virtue  is  expressed  in  the  lonely  but  lofty  mountain  retreat,  or  the 
flowers  and  trees  that  evoke  the  upright,  unyielding,  and  ever-renewing  heart.  Pictures 
so  painted,  anci  poems  so  written,  express  a  delight  in  an  untainted  world,  or  provide 
vicaric:)us  pleasure  to  others  unwilling  or  unable  to  escape  the  banality  of  this  t:)ne. These 
subjects  have  extensive  roots  m  Chinese  literature  anci  became  preeminent  in  Chinese 
painting  horn  the  teeurteenth  century.  Poetic  and  painted  images  of  the  scholar-recluse 
were  also  nurtured  m  medieval  japan  in  the  institution  called  Gozan,  a  group  of  Zen 
monastic  centers.  This  is  less  an  unbroken  transmission  than  a  torm  ot  intermingling,  as 
bodies  ot  knowledge  and  practice  were  reshaped  by  local  needs,  hi  Kenzan's  time, 
official  support  for  Contucian  studies  (the  shogun  Tsunayoshi,  who  ruleci  from  16.S0  to 
1709,  was  a  particular  devotee)  coupled  with  peacetime  affluence  to  ensure  a  swell  of 
sinophilia,  aftectmg  the  production  ot  texts,  rituals,  leisure,  and  ot  course,  goods. 

Ogata  Kenzans  commitment  to  an  intrc:)spective  life  is  assumed  to  have  begun 
with  the  death  ot  his  tather  m  i6(S7:  the  boyhood  name  Gonpei  was  discarded  in  tavor 
ot  Shinsei,  meaning  "deep  meditation."  As  the  "The  First  and  Last  Kenzan"  chapter  of 
this  volume  will  demonstrate,  his  immersion  in  Chinese-inspired  scholarly  pastimes. 


some  ot  them  long  nurtured  in  Japan  and  some  recently  arriveci,  is  amply  documented. 
An  early  penchant  tor  cultivation  is  revealed  in  his  1682  visit  to  Kogido,  the  Contucian 
academy  of  his  relative  Ito  Jinsai.  He  built  a  retreat  called  the  Shuseicio 


Fig.  13 .  Reconstruction  ot  Kcnz.m's 


(tig.  13)  in  the  hills  otitside  ot  Kyoto  m  1688;  he  studieci  uncier  monks  ot 
the  Obaku  sect,  itself  a  recent  arrival  from  China;  anci  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  retreat  ot  the  cit:)yen  ot  Japanese  recluses,  Ishikawa 
Jozan  (1583—1672),  111  1692.  Recent  discoveries  show  Kenzan  pursuing 
literati  amusements  with  wealthy  culture-lovmg  merchants  ot  the  Naba 
tamily,  Gizan  and  Yuei.  Even  after  opening  his  kiln  111  the  northwestern 
hills  ot  Kyoto  in  1699,  Kenzan  styleci  himselt  as  a  recluse-potter,  using 
names  such  asToin  (Hermit  Potter).' 


There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Kenzan's  pursuit  of  the  scholar-recluse 
ideal  and  its  impact  on  his  work.  Traciitional  biographies  tout  this  as  a 
rejection  of  the  world,  and  cast  Kenzan  as  a  serious  intellectual  who 
retreats  into  the  countryside  in  disgust  at  the  profligacy  ot  his  older 
brt:)ther  Korin.  But  in  Kenzans  day  eremitism  had  become  a  popular 
pastime.  This  is  taken  up  in  vernacular  literature,  notably  Fuso  ki)idai  yasa 


iiija  (Recent  stylish  recluses),  published  in  1686  by  Seiroken  Kyosen,  a 
disciple  of  the  popular  novelist  Ihara  Saikaku  (tig.  14).  Underlying  its 


Fig.  14. "Hermit"  pl.iying  .1  .s/i(T..i 
l.ip.iiK'se  p.inpipc,  from  Scirokcii  Kvosen, 
Fuso  Kiiidai  yasn  iiija  (Recent  st)'lish 
recluses)  (Osaka:  Kawachiya  Kihei, 
16S6).  Private  collectiDii. Japan. 


Fig.  IS.  Landscape  pairetl  \\  itli  a  poem, 
"Mt.Dai,"by  Wang  jian  (d.  ca.  830). 
From  a  volume  ot  the  Hassliii  fafii 
(Eight  varieties  of  painting  ni.inual). 
recarved  in  Japan  from  ,1  work 
originally  published  as  Huang  Fengchi. 
ed.  Ba:lio!!{^  hiiap\i  (location  iinkiKiwn; 
Jiyazhai  and  Qmghuizai.  1620-44) 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  and  Arthur  M. 
Sackler  Gallery  Librar);  Smithsonian 
Institution. Washington.  I )  ( ' 


didactic  prose,  Yasa  iiijii  suggests  a  fascination  for  a  "stylish"  reclusion,  which  is  not  a 
rejection  ot  anything,  but  rather  one  ot  many  cultural  poses  that  wealthy  townsmen  could 
adopt.  The  other  deticiency  in  the  standard  account  is  that  it  locates  Kenzans  scholarly 
tendencies  m  local  social  networks — growing  out  ot  Kyoto  personages  such  as  Gensei 
Shdnin  (1623-166S)  and  Jozan.  But  human  exchange  was  only  a  part  of  the  picture:  the 
entire  notion  ot  reclusion  as  a  litestyle  choice,  which  had  matured  m  late-Mmg  dynasty 
(13618-1644)  China,  was  available  to  Kenzan  not  only  through  his  Japanese  mentors,  but  also 
via  the  printed  book  and  representative  products  (tig.  is).  Life  as  a  scholar-recluse,  m  other 
words,  was  a  worthy  pursuit  but  also  a  torm  ot  consumption.  As  will  be  discussed  in  the 
chapter  "The  First  anci  Last  Kenzan,"  an  episode  ot  Kenzans  literati  life  even  tound  its  way 
onto  the  public  page. 

Print  culture  centers  on  acceleration  and  dissemination  ot  knowledge — and  that 
tacilitates  new  worlci  views  and  sc:)Cial  relations.  The  breadth  ot  published  material  held 
out  the  possibility  that  with  money  and  intormation,  the  world — perhaps  we  should  say 
many  worlcis — were  within  one's  grasp.  These  roles  were  understc:)od  111  material  terms. 
For  the  late-Mmg  reader  the  role  ot  the  amateur  scholar  was  spelled  out  in  exc^uisite 
detail  in  volumes  such  as  Wen  Zhenhengs  (1585—1645)  Zliain^  ii'ii  (Treatise  on 
superfluous  things;  1615—20).  a  manual  that  describes  to  a  tank  the  material  environment 
ot  the  gentleman  and  how  these  items  were  most  eftectively  deployed.  Meaningful 
events,  places,  and  objects  are  inserted  into  a  map  ot  consumption  that  put  the  good  lite 
within  range.  Although  we  cannot  be  certain  that  Kenzan  read  these  manuals,  he  knew 
the  template,  for  his  lite,  as  described  by  tnencis  m  the  early  i6yos,  is  unmistakably 
"correct"  m  its  appointments.'' 

A  related  point  about  the  late-Ming  culture  ot  information  is  the  performative 
aspect  ot  things.  In  his  study  ot  the  visual  environment  ot  that  era,  Craig  Clunas  asserts 
that  in  an  urban  world  awash  in  goocHs  and  images,  sheer  ownership  was  less  important 
than  how  these  things  were  appraised,  used,  anci  shareci.'  Clunas  is  concerned  with  pictures 

and  hence  addresses  the  field  ot  looking,  but  his  point 
about  the  inevitably  collective  aspect  ot  beholding 
tine  goocis  is  applicable  to  the  fictile  arts.  For  traditional 
ceramics,  real  deployment  is  ot  course  a  given,  but  vessel 
shapes  and  their  pictorial  decorations  also  operate  in 
an  environment  ot  "social  empathy,"  which  in  early 
modern  times  was  driven  by  the  mass  circulation  of 
artistic  and  literary  tropes.^  Literary  personages  such 
as  the  plum-loving  recluse  Lm  Bu  (967-1028)  and  the 
outcast  scholar-otficial  Su  Dongpo  (1037-1101),  imag- 
inary mountain  hermitages,  and  botanical  "friends  ot 
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Fig.  l6.  Chinese  poixel.iins  excavated 
from  tlie  Mukogaoka  site.  Bunkyo 
Ward, Tokyo.  Late  l6th-early  17th 
century  (buried  1st  quarter  iSth 
century).  Porcelain  with  various 
uncierglaze  and  overglaze  designs. 
Tokyo  Metropohtan  Ciovernnient. 


Fig.  17.  Dish  with  mountain  hermitage 
design,  late  17th  century.  Uchinoyama 
kiln.  Saga  Prefecture,  Kyushu.  Excavated 
.It  the  hdaniachi  site,  Chiyoda  Ward, 
Tokyo.  Stonew.ire,  underglaze  iron,  ht. 
5.2  X  diam.  13.7. Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Government. 


the  scholar"  fit  into  what  Clunas  calls  the  "iconic  circuit"; 
these  are  also  the  stuft  ot  Kenzan  decoration.  Can  this, 
then,  reflect  simple  exoticism,  a  longing  for  Chinese 
images  m  an  isolated  Japan?  It  appears  unlikely,  for  these 
personages  were  alreaciy  appropriated  m  popular  literature, 
and  m  a  panoply  of  poses.''  With  such  a  density  of  infor- 
mation, coupled  with  a  mood  of  spontaneity,  Kenzans 
products  were  not  mute  props  in  the  game  ot  culture;  they 
gave  direction  and  coherence  to  social  intercourse.  The 
consumption  ot  food  and  drink  was  the  tbundation,  but 
activities  ranged  over  incense  and  poetry  guessing,  viewing 
ot  No  performances,  Hterary  activity  in  the  scholars  study, 
and  gitt  giving.  The  tea  ceremony  was  a  model,  of  course, 
tor  an  enhanced  role  ot  ceramics,  but  with  the  sedimentation  of  the  ritual  and  its 
eciuipment  m  Kenzan  s  day,  it  could  no  longer  be  seen  as  a  stage  tor  innovations.  Kenzan's 
overturning  ot  the  usual  relationship  between  social  relations  and  objects  could  only  have 
been  realized  in  an  inforniation-rich  culture,  but  we  should  not  torget  that  the  primary 
agent  was  Kenzan  himself 

There  is  also  the  view  from  below:  Kenzan  ware  was  circulating  in  a  mass  ceramics 
market  that  demandeci  painted  imagery,  anci  some  of  it  buttressed  the  scholarly  mocie. 
Urban  salvage  archaeology,  made  possible  by  the  rapid  economic  growth  ot  the  1980s  and 
199QS,  has  recovered  millions  of  shards,  many  of  them  understandable  as  whole  pots. 
Datable  assemblages  now  permit  major  ceramic  products  to  be  dated  to  within  a  quarter 
century.'"  A  grassroots  view  ot  the  vessel  environment  is  thus  possible.  Dealers'  stocks, 
discarded  (owing  to  tire  or  other  calamities)  in  Kenzan  s  day,  inclucie  imported  porcelains, 
especially  types  called  kosoDictsiikc  (with  cobalt  decoration)  or  oosu  aka-c  (cobalt  and 
enamels),  that  evoke,  at  various  levels,  this  scholarly  mode  (fig.  16).  Domestic  production 
includeci  bowls,  dishes,  and  other  vessels,  with  decoration  that  ranged  trom  bird- 
and-flower  compositions  on  Arita  porcelains  to  monochrome  lanciscape  depictions  on 
ubicjuitous  stonewares  produced  in  the  hiiari  region  of  Hizen  (fig.  17).  The  vernacular 
production  empowered  Kenzan  ware  just  as  Kenzan  ware  eventually  empowered  it. 

Later  potters  appropnateci  Kenzan  s  literati  style.  And  since  these  reproducers  were, 
unlike  most  ot  us,  tree  trom  any  scientific  or  art-historical  notion  ot  authenticity,  the 
recombinant  Kenzan  ot  the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  has  its  own  life,  its 
own  panoply  of  sources.  Yet  among  all  Kenzan  prototypes,  the  "scholarly  mode,"  which 
demanded  a  certain  density  of  information,  was  not  easily  duplicated.  The  slippage  is 
evident  m  a  type  ot  cylindrical  tea  bowl  widely  excavated  trom  late-eighteenth-century 
urban  sites  (fig.  18).  Those  vessels  feature  Kenzan-derived  poetic  phrases,  but  often  with 


Fig.  l8.  Kcnz.in-style  te.i  bowls, 
excwated  from  the  Owari  Tokugawa 
clan  headquarters  in  Edo,  late  iSth 
century.  Kyoto  ware.  Stoneware  with 
various  underglaze  and  overglaze 
designs. Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Government. 


mistaken  characters  or  incongruous  painted  decor;  the  Chinese-style  poems  are  even 
"scattered"  over  the  surface  m  a  manner  appropriate  to  native  verse.  At  this  point  there  is 
httle  difference  between  word  and  picture,  although  this  haphazard  synthesis  is  not  what 
the  great  Chinese  critics  had  in  mind  in  their  epistles  on  the  integral  nature  ot  the 
gentleman's  arts. 
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INCENSE  BURNER  WITH  DESIGN  OP  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 


BY  OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-I743) 
(CHOJIYAMACHI  WORKSHOP,  I712-CA.  I731) 

Japan,  Edo  period,  early  iSth  century 

Acquired  from  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($40):  original  attribution:"Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "One  ot  the  generations  ot  Kenzans  in  Tokyo." 
6.1  X  8.0 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1.SyS.440 

Fine-grained,  butf-white  clav.  Wheel  thrown  and  trimmed. 
Decoration  m  an  impure  underglaze  cobalt  includes  double  band  on 
inside  and  outside  rim,  single  band  aroinid  base,  motit  ot  mountain 
hermitage  (Scvu^o),  and  inscription,  signature,  and  painted  seals. 
Signature  reads  "'Kenzan  Tom  Shmsei  kei  sho"  (Respectfully  written 
by  Shiiisei.  Hermit  Potter  of  Northwest  Mountains).  Seals  read 
"Shoko"  (Veneration  ot  Antiquitv)  and  "'Tom  '  (Hermit  Potter). 
Transparent  stoneware  glaze  on  exterior,  w  ith  parti.il  glazing  on  upper 
part  of  inside  wall.  High-temperatui-e  firing.  Gold  lacquer  repairs. 


A  ceramic  referent  tor  the  decoration  may  be  found  in  a  type  of 
underglaze  cobalt-decorated  porcelain  bowl  imported  from  late-Ming 
dynasty  (13^18-1644)  China: Japanese  connoisseurs  called  these  imdo-dc 
(literallw  cloiid-pa\ilion  st\le).  The  Kenzan  \ersion,  however,  has  a 
more  painterly  approach,  reflecting  the  first  Kenzans  pro.ximitv  to 
high-culture  sciurces  and  skills.  The  brushwork  makes  use  of  the 
splashed  ink  or  hahokii  st\  le.  discussed  in  more  detail  m  the  next  entry. 

The  overall  composition  suggests  a  hanciscroU  wrapped  aroinid  the 
vessel.  The  poem,  appropriate  to  the  high-minded  flavor  of  the 
mountain  retreat,  may  be  paraphrased  thus: 

Iiniltfciviit  10  cxjH'iisc,  llicy  hiiilt  1/  lofi)'  oolilcii  Iciniic, 
Scrilcil  licn'  ill  sciliisioii,  III)'  mind  Inis  tiiiiicd  to  :idics. 

The  piieiii  alludes  to  a  well-known  series  of  linked  \erses  called 
liii<^qiii  Lvioii  (Reflections  on  |ingqiu),  composed  bv  (dien  Ziang 
(661 -702).  They  portray  a  jtiuriiey  on  horseback  to  the  rums  of  the 
former  Warring  States  kingdom  of  Yan:  there,  a  C"aiiielot-like  "golden 
terrace"  was  built  bv  the  Yan  emperor  Zhao  as  a  gathering  place  for 
the  ablest  persons  in  the  realm,  but  was  destroyed  111  warfare.  The  point 
IS  evanescence:  the  grand  .imbitions  of  humans  come  to  naught." 

The  absence  ot  glaze  on  the  interioi'  shows  the  vessel  was  made 
not  as  a  tea  bowl  but  as  an  incense  burnei'.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  use  of  the  character  "ash,"  connoting  "extinction,"  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  relates  to  the  use  ot  this  piece  ,is  an  incense  burner  (the  incense 


IS  laid  over  a  lied  oi  ash).''  The  harmonization  ot  visual  and  literary 
imager\'  with  actual  deplo\iuent  is  ,1  fitting  example  of  the  first 
Kenzan  s  tiital  approach. 

The  "kei"  character  m  the  "Kenzan"  signature  conveys  that  the  poem 
w.is  "brushei.1  in  humility."  Other  inscribed  Kenzan  wares  from  this 
period  have  similar  additions. 

With  Its  speed  and  attempt  to  depict  tonal  variation,  the  brushwork 
shows  the  hand  of  ,1  trained  artist:  it  iiia\  be  assigned  to  Watanabe 
Soshiii  (possiblv  the  same  person  as  Watanabe  Shiko  [16S2— I7s_s|), 
a  painter  who  occasionally  served  the  Kenzan  workshop.''  The 
calligraphy  anct  signature  are  closest  to  a  type  seen  on  pieces  oi  Kenzan 
ware  dated  between  1712  and  1713 — the  early  phase  of  Kenzans 
C  h  oj  i  y  a  m  a  c  h  1  wo  rks  h  o  p. 


SQUARE  DISH  WITH  DESIGN  OF  LANDSCAPE  IN  THE 
"SPLASHED  INK"  STYLE 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  KENZAN  STYLE 

]apaii.  Edo  period,  earlv  iStli  century 

Acquired  from  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($6o);  original  attribution:"Kciizan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Tokyo — Kenzan — genuine."" 
3.0  X  21 .7  X  21.9 

Freei"  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wasliinii;ton,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1906.260 

Fine-grained  butt  clay.  Decoration  on  front:  water-landscape  vignette 
with  boats,  surrounded  with  double-line  frame,  111  underglaze  iron. 
Edge  patterns  111  underglaze  iron:  inside  pattern  is  castanet  and  ;//)'), 
or  ici.\lii  (tuiigus  ot  lnllllortallt^•),  with  tendrils,  smgle-line  traine; 
outside  is  cloud  scrolls  with  central  flor.il  pattern,  single-lme  t'ranie. 
Inscription  and  signature  in  underglaze  iron.  Inscription  reads 
"Kenzan Tom  sho"  (Inscribed  by  Kenzan  Hermit  I\)tter).The  seals  are 
hand  painted  in  ochre;  the  seal  at  the  start  of  the  inscription  reads 
■■Kenzan""  and  the  reliet-stx  le  seal  at  the  end  reads  "Shoko."'  Totally 
covered  witli  a  transparent  lead  glaze.  Lovv-teniperature  tiring.  Scars 
from  stackin"  on  base. 


This  is  a  hiiLiizdhi,  a  flat  rectilinear  dish  with  low,  vertical  edges.  It  is 
one  ot  the  tradem.irk  shapes  ot  the  Kenzan  workshop.  It  was  probably 
used  tor  serx  ing  sweets  or  multiple  portions  ot  tood.  The  painting 
subject  is  a  lone  tlsherman,  and  the  poem  reads: 

His  little  leaf  of  a  skiff  moors  in  the  emerald  eove, 
Uih'oiieenied  irith  the  luiih  and  joith  of  Inimaii  affairs. 

The  painting  style,  characterized  by  diffuse,  washy  strokes  punctuated 
b\  d.irk  accents,  is  known  111  lapan  as  ■'splashed  ink  "  (fiahoku).  Based  on 
Chinese  paintings  imported  into  |apan,  especially  those  by  Southern 
Song  dynasty  master Yuqian  (active  13th  century),  the  style  was  tirmly 
established  by  the  Muromachi  period  painter  Sesshu  (1420-IS06). 
Kano-sehool  masters  further  codified  liahohii  from  the  seventeenth 
century  on.  While  not  attaining  enduring  respect  in  China — it  was 
held  to  be  a  little  toci  haphazard — tor  the  |apanese  the  hal>ol:ii  st\  le  had 
an  impeccable  academic  lineage  and  lotty  poetic  nuance. 


The  edge  patterns  are  an  important  part  of  the  ciesign  scheme  in 
Kenzan-ware  dishes.  Here  auspicious  symbols  are  added  to  enhance 
the  generally  '■Chinese"  feeling  ot  the  work.  The  castanets  are 
associated  with  Daoist  immortals,  and  the  tungus  ot  immortality 
augurs  tor  long  life.  The  tendril-like  lines  that  radiate  trom  these 
symbols  are.  by  Chinese  convention,  the  red  ribbons  tied  around 
things  thought  to  be  auspicious.  The  cloud  and  floral  patterns  derive 
trom  Chinese  lacquer  ware  or  ceramics. 

The  sanre  subject  and  poem  are  depicted  on  two  other  well-known 
Kenzan  works,  a  square  dish  in  the  Nezu  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Tokyo,  and  a  rectangular  tray  m  a  prix  ate  collection  111  |apan.The  latter 
bears  a  date  "Honcho  Hoei  nen  sei"  (made  in  this  dynasty  in  the  Hoei 
era  [1704- 1 r|).'^  Such  evidence  attirnis  that  hahokii-^tylc  decoration  is 
part  ot  Keiizan  s  early  prodtiction  ot  rectilinear  painted  dishes,  all  of 
which  make  use  ot  detailed,  ■'academic  "  painting  styles.  The  painter 
seems  to  have  been  Watanabe  Soshiii,  whose  seal  appears  on  the 
rectangular  tray  just  mentioned. 


In  the  Freer  dish,  however,  this  mode  is  combined  witli  a  later  one, 
specihcally,  tlie  li!j;hter  and  more  diverting  square  dishes  decorated 
jointly  by  Konn  and  Kenzan  (see  cat.  no.  4S);  the  size  of  the  dish  and 
etige  decoration  clearly  belong  to  this  latter  genre. 

The  calligraphy  on  the  Freer  piece  follows  the  Kenzan  manner,  bnt 
without  the  characteristic  rhythm  and  confidence.  Moreox'er,  there  is  a 
key  difference  tVom  the  two  comparable  pieces  just  mentioned:  the 
word  "cove"  has  been  substituted  for  "current."'  This  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nuance  of  the  poem,  which  contrasts  the  movement  of  the 
"worldlv"  water  with  the  stillness  c^f  the  "anchc")red  '  boat.  The  stvle  of 
the  seals,  especially  the  "Shoko"  seal  at  the  end  of  the  inscription,  is 
without  parallel  in  other  known  works.  Furthermore,  as  it  is  painted 
over  rather  than  under  the  writing,  the  seal  execution  is  unusual  for 
Kenzan  ceramics  (although  in  writer's  practice  the  seal  is  impressed 
after  the  signature).  The  dish  is  extraordinarily  heavy  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  walls:  o.s  to  0.6  centimeters  as  opposed  to  0.4  to  0.5 


for  established  Kenzan  LuiL'ii:iim.  Otherwise,  the  likeness  of  the 
painting  and  inscription  style  to  the  Nezu  and  other  liiihokii  specimens 
■^uggests  that  it  is  an  early  piece;  later  Kenzan  imitators  rarely  attempted 
such  large  inscribed  kakiizaia. The  piece  may  be  an  imitation  from  a 
contemporaneous  Kyoto  workshop. 


WATER  JAR  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 


KYOTO  WORKSH(JP,  KENZAN  STYLE 

Japan,  Edo  period,  iSrii  century 

Acquired  from  R.Wagner,  Berlin  ($I00);  original 

attribution  :"Kenzan.'" 

Morse  attribution  (jy2i):"My  gracious,  what  the  devil  is  this  thing! 
None  but  a  tool  would  make  an  oval  jar  tor  a  tea  ceremony.  Tokyo — 
Kenzan — it  genuine — but  looks  suspicious." 
17.3  X  24.7 

Freer  Gallery  ot"  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1901.  S2 

Fine-grained  butt  clay.  Wheel  thrown,  deformed,  applied  to  oviform 
slab  base.  Partial  application  of  white  slip,  painting  m  underglaze  iron 
and  cobalt.  "Kenzan"  signature  m  iron  pigment  on  base.  Overall 
application  of  transparent  stoneware  glaze,  with  bottom  in  reserve. 
High-temperature  tiring.  Additional  details  in  green,  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  gold  overglaze  enamels.  Base  crack  covered  by  blue  enamel. 

The  shape  and  size  ot  the  piece  suggest  it  was  intended  for  use  as  a 
water  jar  for  the  tea  ceremony.  It  was  probably  fitted  with  a  black 
lacquer  lid.  The  meaning  ot  the  shape  is  unclear,  but  an  allusion 
to  a  courtier's  hat  (choslii)  box  is  possible.  American  viewers  will  be 
reminded  of  Shaker  bentwood  boxes.  The  decoration  of  a  mountain 
temple  is  a  stock  image  tfom  the  "Chiiiese"-denved  landscape  painting 
tradition. 

The  ciecor  is  uninspired  tor  original  Kenzan  production,  although  it 
clearly  reters  to  Kenzan's  early  sr\'le.  which  featured  landscape  depic- 
tions m  a  detailed  academic  manner.  The  signature  type  also  takes  after 
the  Narutaki  mode.  The  jar  may  be  an  imitation  (mm  a  workshop 
operating  during  Kenzan  s  own  litetiine;  covering  cracks  with  enamel 
IS  a  device  that  appears  m  Kyoto  wares  from  about  the  1740s.  Later 
imitators,  as  will  be  ciemonstrated  below,  tended  to  tollow  the  more 
tiamboyant  Rimpa  style  of  Kenzan. 


TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 
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BY  OGAIA  IHACHI  (KYOIO  K1,N/AN  II,  ACT.  CA.  I72O-1760) 

Japan,  Edo  period,  mid— iiSth  century 

Acquired  from  Yain.inaka  and  Company  (|8);  original 

attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution: "Imitation  Kenzan." 

7.3  X  10. o 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  O.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  FiSyr).9y 

Fine-grained  buff  clay.  Wheel  thrown  and  trimmed  with  the  wheel 
turning  clockwise.  Foot  ring  bears  a  series  ot  tinger  impressions 
around  perimeter.  I'artial  application  of  white  slip,  applied  by  dipping 
inside  and  modified  by  brush  outside.  Single  band  ot  iron  at  mouth 
rim.  Underglaze  decoration  of  mountain  hermitage,  poetic  inscrip- 
tion, signature  and  cipher  m  iron  and  cobalt.  Signature  reads  "Kenzan 
Sei  sho"  (written  by  Kenzan  Sei)  with  cipher  added.  Overall  appli- 
cation of  transparent  stoneware  glaze.  High-temperature  tiring.  Ciold 
lacquer  repairs. 


The  poem  reads:"ln  traiK|uilit\',  the  universe  is  great.  "The  conflation 
ot  a  vast  entity  with  a  small  bounded  space  is  a  common  theme  111  Zen 
poetry,  and  ultimately  derives  from  the  early  and  influential  1  )aoist 
text  Zliiiaiiozi  (ca.  3d  century  B.(  A  ceramic  protorv'pe  with  this 
expression  can  be  seen  m  kosoiiiclmkc,  the  late-Ming  cobalt-decorated 
porcelains  imported  into  Japan  m  the  early-Edo  period.'"  Here,  since 
half  the  poem  is  on  the  outside  and  half  on  the  inside,  the  full  measure 
of  the  verse — and  its  relation  to  the  enclosed  space  of  the  vessel,  which 
"becomes"  the  universe  111  metaphor — is  revealed  either  through 
drinking  or  otherwise  hantlliiig  the  bt)wl.  Serious  poetic  appreciation 
thus  merges  into  mischievous  "parlor"  humor,  with  parallels  in  painted 
sake  cups  that  reveal  comical  taces  or  other  figures  as  they  are  tipped. 

A  lived  experience — the  first  Kciizan's  construction  ot  a  vast  universe 
inside  ceramics — became  a  torm  ot  decoration  tor  his  successors. 
Cylindrical  tea  bowls  with  the  mountain  hermitage  iiiotit  remain  in 
large  numbers  in  |apanese  and  Western  collections.''  The  signature 
type,  close  it  uninspired  adherence  to  Kenzan's  script  style,  and  use  of  a 
cipher  in  the  shape  of  the  character  "ji "  all  point  to  the  workshop  of 
Ihachi,  heir  to  Kenzan's  Kyotti  workshop. 


DESK  SCREEN  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT- 


BY  (1GATA  IHACHI  (KYOTO  KENZAN  II,  ACT.  CA.  I72O-I760) 

japan,  Edo  period,  niid— iStli  cenniiy 

Acquired  from  SiC!j;hTed  Biiiij;,  Pans  ($100):  original 

attribution:  "Ken  zan." 

Morse  attribution;"!  think  that's  a  Tokyo  Kenzan." 
27.8  X  40.x  X2.0 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1901.77 

Fine-grained  butf  clav.  Slab  constructed,  with  modeled  edge  and 
attached  stand. White  slip  applied  to  both  sides.  Run  and  stand  painted 
ill  uiiderglaze  iron.  Landscape  depiction  on  each  side,  in  summer  and 
winter  themes,  in  underglaze  iron.  "Kenzan"  signature  m  underglaze 
iron  on  one  side.  Seals  reading  "Kenzan"  and  "Shiiisei"  .ipplied 
through  a  stencil  111  ochre  o\er  signature.  C~)\erall  co.it  ot  transparent 
lead  glaze:  low-temperature  tiring.  Five  spur  marks  on  the  bases  ot  the 
st.iiicl.  Stvlized  chr\ santhemum  pattern  m  gold  laccjuer  on  hame. 


The  kciihyo  (also  read  kciipci),  literally  an  "inkstone  protector,"  is  an 
iiitiiiiate  part  ot  the  schc^lars  desk  ensemble.  It  is  set  on  the  tar  side  ot 
the  writing  ec]uipment.  and  is  considered  to  slew  the  evaporation  ot 
the  ink,  which  the  w  riter  or  painter  grinds  into  a  solution  in  a  special 
stone  prior  to  work.  The  hciihyo  is  also  an  object  ot  appreciation  111  its 
own  right.  First  becoming  popular  111  Song  dynasty  Cdiina.  kciihyo 
were  made  trom  materials  such  as  ceramics,  brass.  |ade,  and  wood 
geneiMlly  in  the  shape  ot  the  single-  or  multiple-panel  screen  used  tor 
mounting  p.iintmg  and  calligraphy  In  |ap,in,  ceramic  versions  were 
among  the  late-Mmg  imports  known  .is  ko^oiiictfiikc;  these  may  have 


instigated  the  first  local  versions,  apparently  made  in  the  Mino  kilns."" 
They  also  m.w  be  Kniiid  among  seventeenth-century  Arita  products, 
specitRMlly  /,■(•;;/))'(' attributed  to  the  early  Kakieiiioii  workshop  (1670s)."'' 

The  style  ot  the  decoration,  signature,  and  facsimile  seals  is  that  ot  the 
first  Kenzan's  Kyoto  successor  Ogata  Ihaclii.  A  very  similar  piece,  once 
in  the  collection  ot  Freers  triend  and  riwil  collector  Howard 
Manstield,  is  now  in  the  collection  ot  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ot 
Art,  New  York  (3C).  120. 6ss)."' 


DISH  WITH  DESIGN  C)V-  MOUNTAIN  RETKEAT 

BY  OGATA  IHACHl  (KYOIO  KFN/.AN  H,  ACT.  CA.  I72O-I760) 

Japan,  Edo  period,  niid- 1  Nth  century 

Acquired  from  Siegfried  ISing,  I'aris  ($60):  original 

attribution:  "Keiizan." 

Morse  attribution:  "Tokyo  Kenzan.  Genuine — a  good  one." 
2.0  X  15.0  .\  IS.O 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Sniithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoi  .76 

Fme-graiiied  buff  clay.  Slab,  formed  on  a  drape  mold  and  trimmed, 
with  some  spatula  marks  app.ireiit.  Decoration  ot  hut  and  trees  in 
underglaze  iron,  and  red,  blue,  given,  and  yelknv  enamels.  Motits  ot 
reeds  111  underglaze  iron  over  green  background  011  outer  edge. 
"Kenzan"  mark  on  verso  in  underglaze  iron.  Overall  applicition  ot 
transparent  lead  glaze,  with  application  marks  from  a  Hat  brush  visible. 
Low-temperature  tiring. 


The  Kenzan  rectilinear  dish  with  everted  edges  is  known  as  a 
or  "plac]ue-dish."  based  on  the  resemblance  to  a  framed  w.ill 
pla(,|ue  ((iiihii).  The  size  and  shape  ot  this  piece,  however,  suggest  that  it 
was  used  as  a  iiiiikoziihc.  a  dish  (usiialK'  containing  seafood)  that 
accompanied  portions  ot  nee  and  soup  111  l,icc|uer-ware  bowls.  The 
ensemble  was  ser\ed  to  each  guest  on  a  sc]uare  tr,iy."'  The  migration  ot 
mountain  hermitage  decor  from  incense  and  writing  utensils  into  the 
dining  area  also  tells  ot  ,1  change  m  referents.  Here  it  becomes  as  much 
a  "Kenzan"  motif — one  of  ciozens  of  "vocabularized"  signs — as  it  is  an 
evocation  of  the  scholars  lair. 


Several  features  of  the  dish  dist.ince  it  from  first-generation  Kenzan 
production.  In  keeping  with  its  origins  111  Cdimese  mk  painting, 
the  moimtain  hermitage  theme  was  conventionally  executed  in 
monochrome.  With  its  soft  coloration,  this  piece  has  in  effect  confused 
the  Chinese  tradition  with  the  softer,  lyrical  style  identified  as 
indigenous  |apanese  painting,  or  yaiiuno-c.  The  brush  strokes  on  this 
dish  also  Lick  the  siireness  associated  with  the  first  Kenzan  workshcip. 
The  signature  st\le  is  that  of  Ogata  lli.ichi  (Kvoto  Kenzan  II),  who 
produced  a  number  of  food  dishes  in  this  general  size. 


[yj      TEA  BOWL  WJTH  DESIGN  OF  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 


KY( )  11 )  WORKSI-K  )P,  IMn  Al  1(  )N 

Japan,  Mciji  era,  late  19th  century 

Aeqinrcd  from  Iida  Shmsliichi  ($s);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: ■'Brand  new — Kenzan.  " 
7.9  X  10.2 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  D.C 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1.Syy.99 

Fine-grained  buff  clay.  Wheel  thrown  and  trimmed;  indentation  to 
median  m  soft  stage.  Partial  application  of  white  slip;  painted 
decoration  ot  huts  and  trees  in  underglaze  iron.  "Kenzan"  signature 
in  uiulerglaze  iron  mside  ot  toot  ring.  Transparent  stoneware  glaze 
applied  to  entire  vessel,  with  glaze  trimmed  away  from  the  bottom  ot 
foot  ring  atter  application.  High-temperature  firing. 


The  slightly  nuei  ted  c\lnuler  recalls  late-Ming,  Chinese  porcelain 
bowls  known  111  japan  as  uiiilo-iic.  but  the  overall  decorative  concept 
takes  attei'  the  Kenzan  model.  The  manner  in  which  the  background 
tree  line  cur\  es  o\  er  the  dipped  area  ot  w  lute  slip  is  cle\  er,  prox  idmg  a 
sense  ot  three-dimensional  torm.  This,  howex'er,  suggests  a  more 
empirical  gaze  than  one  would  encounter  m  Ogata  Kenzan's  own  day. 

The  indentation  ot  the  median  is  a  rustication  common  to  many 
nineteenth-century  products.  The  treatment  ot  the  toot  ring,  the  slip 
pitting,  and  the  signature  are  all  atypical  ot  earlv  Kenzan  pixiduction. 
The  glaze  has  the  hard,  industrial  look  ot  a  limestone  (rather  than  ash) 
glaze;  that  would  be  a  Meiji  era  teature. 


The  Kenzan  mark  employeci  here  is  encountered  on  a  number  ot 
wares  in  Japanese  collections;  ones  in  Europe  and  North  America 
formed  after  l8yo  clisplay  it  as  well.'^  No  marks  of  this  type  appear  111 
the  Morse  collection  formed  111  the  late  1S7OS  to  early  l.SSos, 
prompting  a  very  late-mneteenth-century  assignment.  Recent 
manufacture  is  implicit  m  the  low  price. 


[Sj      BRAZIER  TILE  WITH  DESIGN  OF  WINTER  LANDSCAPE 
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KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMIIAnON 

l.ip.iii.  Meiji  era,  Lite  19th  eentury 

Aequirecl  from  Rufiis  E.  Moore  ($20);  origin, il  .ittnbution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: "l^it  it  in  Kyoto — it  isn't  old." 
i.y  X  25.7 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1901.194 

Mediiim-gramed  brown  clay.  Slab  toriiied,  with  trimming  marks 
visible.  Spatula-carved  grooves  on  underside.  Decoration  of  winter 
landscape  m  white  slip  and  underglaze  iron  and  cobalt  on  tront. 
"Kenzan"  signature  and  painted  "Shoko"  tacsiiiiile  seal,  both  111  under- 
glaze  iron,  111  lower-lett  part  of  composition.  Front  and  edge  covered 
w  ith  transparent  stoneware  glaze.  High-temperature  tiring. 


Winter  landscape  was  a  popular  theme  111  Kenzan-ware  imitations  in 
the  nineteenth  century.There  may  be  an  undiscovered  source  m  earlier 
Kenzan  designs,  but  some  ot  these  later  issues  resemble  a  popiil.ir  tvpe 
ot  w  inter  landscape  dish  made  111  late-Ming  China  and  reproduced  at 
the  Nabeshima  workshops  m  Kxiishu  m  the  late  seventeenth  or  early 
eighteenth  century.'' 

The  attached  cord,  surely  an  addition  to  make  the  piece  com- 
prehensible to  an  overseas  clientele,  suggests  a  plac^ue:  otherwise, 
the  dimeiiMons  .ind  sh.ipe  point  to  a  sliiLi-ili!.  a  tile  that  insul.ites  floor 
matting  from  the  he.it  ot  a  charcoal  brazier.  The  clay  appears  to  be 
industrially  processed;  the  painting  style,  signature,  ,iik1  seal  are 


common  to  collections  formed  m  the  l.ite-Mei|i  era  or  thereafter,  hi 
fact,  after  receiving  this  piece  from  New  York  dealer  Rufus  E.  Moore 
(JS40-1918),  Freer  vv.is  informed,  probably  by  Kyoto  dealer  Kita 
Toranosuke,  that  it  was  made  by  a  Kyoto  potter  who  created  many  ot 
the  imitations  circulating  m  the  American  market.'"* 

A  similar  piece,  minus  cord,  is  m  the  collectit:in  ot  the  Rissho  Kosei 
Kai, Tokyo  (ex— KushiTakushm  collection).'" 


[y]      TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMIIATION 

Japan,  Meiji  era,  late  lyth  century 

Ace'jLnred  troni  Rutiis  E.Moore  ($12):  original  attrihtition:"Kenzan." 
Mor^e  attribution: "Made  by  Kiyomizu  potter,  decorated  by  Kenzan." 
4.8  .X  12.9 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1896.97 

Clay  not  visible.  Hand  carved.  Painting  ot  a  mountain  hermitage  on 
the  cTUter  surface  111  underglaze  iron.  Signature  reading  "Shisui  Shinsei 
saku"  (made  b\  Sliisui  Shmsei)  and  tacsimile  seal  reading  "Shoko," 
both  111  underglaze  iron.  Overall  application  ot  an  opaque  stoneware 
glaze  that  has  "craw  led"  m  the  hring.  Fi\  e  spur  marks  on  toot  ring. 


The  glaze  texture  is  KhiscK  inspired  b\  Shino  ware,  while  the  shape 
echoes  that  ot  the  broad,  shalkw  "suninier"  tea  bowls  carved  by  Kaku 
and  amateur  potters.  The  mountain  hermitage  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
stock  Kenzan-ware  subject. 

This  piece  is  a  pastiche  ot  techniques  and  st\ies,  whose  appeal  relies 
more  on  an  overall  sense  ot  amateurism  rather  than  an\'  histiMic 
tidelitv.  Early  Kenz.ins  did  not  prefer  hand  c.ir\  iiig  since  the  irregular 
surface  was  difficult  to  paint  on;  this  low,  flaring,  summer  tea-bowl 
shape  was  avoided  because  there  was  no  clearly  \-isible  decorating 
space  on  the  exterior.  Fcir  similar  reasons,  there  was  little  interest  in 


thick,  rather  textured  glazes  like  Shmo.The  name"Shisui  Shinsei"  was 
reserved  tor  use  as  a  signature  ctu  pamting  proper  by  the  tirst  Kenzan 
and  never  used  on  his  ceramics. 

While  the  first  Kenzan  did  use  a  small-sized  seal  reading  "Shoko,"  this 
large  one  calls  attention  to  itself.  Wares  with  prominent  "Shoko"  seals 
appear  on  a  variety  of  pieces  in  European  collections  begun  in  the 
1890s.'''  This  piece  is  assigned  to  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  is 
probabh'  the  work  of  Kyoto  potters  catering  to  the  antique  trade. 
Another  "Shoko"  work  in  the  Freer  collection  is  a  tea  container  with  a 
design  of  cranes  (cat.  no.  <,<,). 


[lo]    DESK  SCREEN  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 
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K-iOlO  \V(  )I<KS11(>1',  IMIIAIION 
|apan,  Meiji  era,  Lite  lyth  century 

Acquired  from  Rutus  E.Moore  ($6s);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: "Kenzan — Tokyo — Musaslii." 
27.6  X  38.2  X  2.6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washingt(.)n,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1X97. 20 

Fine-  to  niediuni-grained  butt  clay.  Assembled  from  slabs  and  molded 
parts.  Front:  underglaze  iron  decoration  ot  landscape,  "Kenzan  Shiiisei 
utsusu  "  (copied  bv  Kenzan)  signature  and  painted  tacsimile  "Shoko" 
seal,  all  111  tinderglaze  iron.  Edge  diapei"  pattern  in  yellow,  green,  and 
red  underglaze  enamels  and  iron.  Back:  poem  in  wa.x  resist  with  green 
enamel  till.  Eilge  pattern  ot  vine  scrolls  in  yellow,  green,  and  red 
underglaze  enamels  and  iron.  Overall  application  ot  transparent  le.id 
glaze.  Low-temperature  tiring.  Left  panel  reattached;  wheel  support 
cracked  and  bonded. 


The  desk  screen,  described  in  detail  m  the  entry  for  catalogue  number 
S,  is  part  ot  the  scholars  writing  ec]iiipment  and  tlnis  poetic  themes 
such  as  this  one  are  cjuite  appropriate.  Here  the  poem  .md  poet  .ire 
named,  a  rare  instance  in  any  Kenzan  ware:  "Fisher's  Flut,"  by  Li 
Dongyang  (1447—1516).  Li  was  a  powertul  scholar  and  bureaucrat 
know  n  to  have  insisted  on  the  correctness  ot  Tang  dynasty  (618—907) 
models  111  poetry  and  prose."' 

Lii'iiio  ()//  ()/  [isli  ,111(1  sliiiiiij\  juis^iih^  tlic  bloom  of  their  lii'cs, 
III  llii>  icoioii  ()/  (  loiiil^  iiiiii  iiMlcis.  jiisl  ,1  Icir  liiiiiilici  dircll. 
Spiiiioliiiic  hih'liciL\  inappvil  in  ^iiioko.  hiiiii  ihc  Iciirs  of  iil^Iics, 
For  iiniitcr  loluw,  ii'liilc  as  siioii;  ihcy  liri<l  llic  jlon'crs  of  ivcifi. 
Ill  itic  \rrdaiil  iircds.  roiiini  and  loiiiid,  losiiio  itic  jhitli  to  folloir, 
I  iidfi  oiccii  ir)7/()/r.N,  ii'ufc  and  deep,  fiis  fisliin'-i  t'rafi  (//m/^i/hw/.v 
I  lic  drcdiiiiiio  onffs  arc  niidisliiiltcd ,  doois  iiic  fcft  tialf  open. 
( )ii  a  Ihiiih  of  sliiiiiiiioi  ino  niooiifiolil ,  oliiiiiiiiis  llic  siirci]'  sand. 

The  signature  type,  coupled  w  ith  the  niodei  n  techniques  of  wax  resist 
and  chrome-piguiented  green,  place  this  111  late-Meip  production. 
Our  survey  ot  the  sources  tor  the  Chinese  poetry  inscribed  on  Kenzan 
ware  suggests  that  poems  inscribed  by  the  tirst  Kenzan  are  s\nthetic, 
"composed"  b\  the  man  hiuiselt,  and  that  imitators,  when  they  daied 
to  include  poetry,  otteii  copied  verbatim  the  work  ot  t,imous  masters. 
This  IS  a  case  ci\  the  latter. 


[ti]  ember  pot  with  design  of  pines 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  KENZAN  STYLE 

Japan,  Edo  period,  mid— iSth  century 

Acquired  troni  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($6o):  original  attrihution:"Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Yes,  that's  a  good  Kenzan.  Fair  age — good 
signature.  A  hibachi,  well  useci." 
9.2  X  10.6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiy02.2i8 

Fine-grained  buff  clay.  Assembled  trom  five  slabs.  White  slip  applied  to 
outside,  upper  one-third  ot  inside,  and  bottom.  Fine  painting,  edge 
bands,  poetic  inscription,  signature  and  seals  111  uiiderglaze  iron  and 
cobalt.  The  intaglio  seal  is  executed  m  sgraffito  (incised  through  the 
pigment)  and  the  relief  seal  is  piainteci.  The  signature  reads  "Kenzan 
Shinsei  sho"  (written  by  Kenzan  Shinsei)  and  the  seals  read  "Toin"  and 
"Shoko."  Transparent  stoneware  glaze  applied  to  outside,  upper  halt  of 
inside.  Base  unglazed.  High-temperature  tiring.  Four  setting  wad 
marks  on  base.  Later  wire-clamp  repairs  to  vertical  cracks. 


Absence  ot  glaze  inside  suggests  use  as  a  liiiiv,  a  pot  that  holds  embers, 
embedded  m  ash,  for  lighting  pipes.  Laboratory  analysis  revealed 
calcite  (CaCO^)  at  the  bottom  ot  the  pot,  which  was  probably  residue 
from  the  ash  bed.  The  Chinese-style  poem,  employing  the  CcTiitucian 
preference  tor  expressing  human  virtue  through  nature,  reads: 

Stniiolit  ti links  ii  tlioiisiiiul  led.  oiccii  the  ii'iiitcr  rliiviioli, 
All  dciv  ii'iiic,  ilicii  ilciisc  sihuloii's  /'('///ij  coliiiicss  10  Jiily.'^ 

The  upright  and  k)ng-enduring  nature  ot  the  pme  is  analogous  to  the 
character  ot  the  gentleman. 


The  general  design  of  the  piece,  a  poem-painting  that  is  wrapped, 
handscroll-like,  around  the  vessel,  follows  an  original  Kenzan  concept. 
The  highly  stylized  pine  painting  and  the  tornialistic  calligraphy 
suggest  a  later  date.  The  signature  style  is  closest  to  that  ot  Ihachi, 
seconci-generation  Kenzan  in  Kyoto.  But  Ihachi  was  a  taithtul  tollower 
of  first  Kenzan  conventions,  and  the  archaic  tciriii  ot  the  "shm" 
character  in  "Shinsei"  is  unusual,  as  is  the  seal  sequence,  which  is 
reversed  trom  the  usual  order.  The  piece  is  part  ot  a  burgeoning  mid- 
eighteenth-century  production  keyeci  on  Kenzan  anct  Ihachi  models. 


[ll]    TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  NARCISSUS 
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KYOTO  WODKSHOP,  KENZAN  STYIF 
|apan,Edo  period,  mid  to  Lite  iXtli  century 

Acquired  frimi  '"Havashi"  ($lis);  orit^mal  attribution: "Keiiz.in.'" 
Morse  attribution:  "Kyoto  Kenzan.  Old  taniily  ot  Kenzan — one 
hundred  years  at  least." 
7-3  X  9-8 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washii)!j;ton.  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lanu;  Freer,  Fiyoo.  SO 

Fine-grained  biitf  clay.  Thrown  and  trimmed  on  potter's  wheel;  chatter 
marks  from  the  triiiiminu;.  Partial  application  ot  white  slip,  fissured 
troiii  excess  sliniikaij;c.  Baiuls  around  rim  and  base  in  nnderglaze  iron; 
painting  ot  polvanthus  narcissus  m  underglaze  iron  and  cobalt;  poem, 
"Kenzan  Sei  sho"  signature,  and  "Tdin  '  tacsimile  se.il  iii  underglaze 
iron,  with  seal  frame  and  characters  incised  through  pigment. 
Transparent  stoneware  glaze  applied  to  entire  vessel,  with  toot  ring  and 
b.ise  in  reserve.  Three  stacking  spur  marks  in  cavetto.  High- 
temperature  tiring.  Vertical  crack  in  median. 


The  cylindrical  tea  bowl  with  painting  and  inscription  is  a  staple 
design  of  Kenzan  ware.  The  line  reads:  "Emerald  sleeves,  yellow  cap." 
The  phrase  is  found  on  at  least  seven  other  pieces  bearing  the  Kenzan 
signature.^'' 

The  Freer  invoice  file  shows  that  this  was  "bought  ot  Hayashi" 
together  with  two  jars  attributed  to  the  Sliidoro  kilns.  This  Hayashi 
may  have  been  interpreter  and  Fans  art  ciealer  Hayashi  Tadamasa 
(j<SSj  — 1906) — the  price  seems  to  be  111  line  with  the  European 
market — although  another  possibility  is  Kyoti)  dealer  Hayashi 
Shinsuke.  Freer  purchased  a  Kenzan  painting  (F1902.36)  trom 
entrepreneur  Siegtrieci  Bing  (1838-1905)  that  was  originally  in  the 
Hayashi  collection. 


The  comparativelv  high  tiring,  the  intensitv  ot  the  cobalt  pigment,  the 
e.xaggerated  calligrapliv  ot  the  poem,  and  the  tentative  sign.itnre  arc  at 
variance  w  ith  the  work  ot  the  tirst  Kenzan.  The  use  ot  the  cylindrical 
tea-bowl  shape,  and  absence  ot  a  major  reiiiterpretation  ot  the  genre, 
suggest  that  it  is  part  ot  the  conservative  Kenzan-style  production  that 
continued  in  Kyoto  111  the  decades  after  the  original  Kenzan's  death. 
Archaeology  ot  consumer  sites  in  Edo  re\eaK  a  pe.ik  ot  Kenzan-style 
cylindrical  tea-bowl  production  between  about  1740  and  17S0,  and 
this  piece  may  be  situated  therein. 


[  13  ]    EMBER  POT  WITH  DESIGN  OF  CAMELLIA 


KYOTO  WORKSllOl'.  Kl  NZAN  STYLE 

Japan,  Edo  period,  niid  to  Lite  liStli  century 

Acquired  ti\)in  Matsuki  Buiikio  ($40):  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution; "Tokyo  Kenzan." 
13. I  X  10.3 

Freer  Galler\'  ot  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoi.i6o 

Fine-grained  buft  clay.  Thrown  on  potter's  wheel  and  paddled  into 
hexagonal  shape.  Foot  ring  applied  as  coil  and  tnmnied  b\'  spatula. 
Rim  decoration  ol  cloud  scroll  111  uiiderglaze  iion,  w  ith  interior  lines 
incisecl  through  pigment;  decoration  ot  camellia  111  uiiderglaze  iron 
and  cobalt  with  xeins  111  leaf  incised  through  pigment,  biscription, 
"Kenzan  Shinsei"  signature,  and  cipher  111  the  shape  ot  the  character 
")i""  111  undergl.ize  iron.  Exterior  and  interior  surfaces  covered  with 
transparent  stoneware  glaze;  toot  ring  m  reserve.  High-teniperature 
hring.  Gold  l.icquer  repairs. 


The  subject  of  the  decoration  is  the  camellia.  The  Chinese- 
style  inscription  reads;  "All  made-up  w  ith  palace  powder,  blossoms  in 
the  snow." 

According  to  a  note  lett  b\'  Matsuki  Biiiikio  and  preserved  in  the  Freer 
record,  this  was  one  stanza  out  ot  a  set  ot  tour  on  the  camellia.'' The 
other  lines  are  not  recorded.  The  tirst  tw\i  characters  in  the  stanza 
connote  w  hite  "p,iiicake"  makeup  emblematic  ot  courtesans. 

The  faceted  shape,  w  hich  appears  in  Hizen  porcel.ims  in  the  second 
halt  ot  the  seventeenth  century,''  is  an  uncommon  one  m  Kenzan 
ware,  although  one  other  piece,  with  a  hollyhock  design,  is  known." 
The  calligraphy  and  signature  style,  howe\-er,  are  similar  to  those  on 


the  large  number  of  inscribed  pieces  made  in  Kyoto  workshops  from 
the  second  quarter  ot  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Freer  Gallery  object  record  quotes  dealer  Matsuki  Bunkio's 
statement  that  the  piece  was  "purchased  troiii  Fukuta  |  of  Kyoto 
in  l8yS  and  lett  at  Shozan  (great  painter  of  K\oto)  at  his  request." 
"Fukuta"  may  have  been  the  Kyoto  dealer  Fukuda  Zenjiro. ''  "Shozan" 
was  Okumura  Shozan  (11X4.2-1905),  who  was  trained  m  the  Koto-ware 
tradition  of  the  Hikone  domain  but  later  moved  to  Gojozaka,  Kyoto, 
w  here  he  made  imitations  of  Ninsei  and  Kenzan  as  well  as  his  own 
painted  wares,  which  received  prizes  at  the  large  industrial  tairs."^ 


EMBER  POT  WITH  RELIEF  DESIGNS  OF  PINE  AND  PLUM 
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KYOTO  WORKSllOl',  KEN/AN  Sl  YLE 

Japan,  Edo  period,  late  rSth  to  early  lyth  century 

Acquired  froniY.  Fiipta,  Kyoto  ($6o);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:"!!' that's  a  true  Kenzan,  its Tok\'o  Kenzan.  Pretty 

new — glistening  glaze — modern.'" 

8.y  .\  y.y  x  lo.o 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wasliington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyii  .401 

Fine-grained  buff  clav.  Formed  from  five  slabs,  with  the  wall  slabs 
pressed  into  intaglio  molds.  Facets  on  the  edges  ot  the  base  form  teet. 
Relief  panels  on  two  sides  feature  pine  and  plum;  other  panels  bear 
inscription  and  signature.  Signature  reads  "Kenzan  Sei  sho"  and  sc.il 
reads  "Tom."  Decoration  ot  plum  blossoms  m  underglaze  iron  and 
cobalt  on  the  raised  area  surrounding  the  panels.  Transparent 
stoneware  gl.ize  (mi  surround  and  upper  one-third  ot  mside  wall. 
High- temperature  tiring. 


Absence  of  glaze  on  the  inside  suggests  function  as  a  liiiiv,  and  the 
inclusion  m  the  decor  ot  two  ot  the  "w  inter  triends."  pine  and  pknn, 
are  appropriate  to  the  scholai-recluse  mode.  The  pine  inscription 
reads:  "Through  all  tour  seasons,  it  casts  a  cooling  shade."  The  plum 
poem,  which  has  an  additional  line,  reads: 

A  snl'tlc  li'iioidiii'c  off  ciiiil  on  coiiics  in  upon  the  ii'iinl, 
Sidtfci'cd  ii'o<.\  and  ^iaiit  •ilon<^  the  lircihiinh. 

The  plum  poem  is  an  adaptation  ot  one  of  the  most  famous  ot  all 
plum  verses,  "Small  Flowering  Plum  111  the  (iarden  on  the  Hill,"  by 
Song  dynasty  poet  Lm  13u  (y67-i02S),  characterized  by  scholar 
Maggie  Hicktiird  as  the  patriarch  of  plum-bkissom  poetry."  Despite 
Lm  Bu  s  k)tt\  pedigree,  the  inscriber  of  this  pot  decided  tcT  alter  the 


model:  the  pine  inscription,  moreover,  is  a  fragment  of  a  longer  poem 
that  appears  cin  other  Kenzan  ware.'" 

The  unglazed  relief  panels  in  this  piece  are  unusual  tor  Kenzan 
production,  which  is  im  ai'iablv  smooth  surfaced.  The  idea  of  having 
ch.iiacteis  and  decoration  in  relief,  while  not  without  precedent  m 
earlier  )apanese  ceramics,  seems  nuire  in  keeping  w  ith  the  sinitied 
tastes  th.it  dex'eloped  with  the  growing  popularity  of  steeped  tea,  or 
scnihii,  m  the  kite  eighteenth  century.  Two  pieces  similar  to  the  Freer 
piece  exist,  one  in  a  private  collection  m  Kyoto  and  one  m  the 
coUectitin  of  i-*.issho  Kosei  Kai, Tokyo  (ex-Kushi  Takushin  collection)." 
They  seem  to  be  made  out  of  the  same  mold,  although  there  are 
differences  m  the  painted  surround. 


f  is]  flower  vase  with  design  of  bamboo 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 
Japan,  Meiji  era,  late  19th  century 

Acquired  from  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($37):  formerly  in  the  collection  of 

Ikeda  Seisuke.  Kyoto:  original  attribution:  "Keiizan." 

Morse  attribution: "Doesn't  amount  to  much — signature  wrongly 

written — smash  it!" 

31.3  X  S.7 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution, Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1900.73 

Fine-grained  biift  clay.  Thrown  on  the  potter's  wheel  .md  separated 
using  a  cord,  leaving  a  characteristic  spiral  cut-mark  on  base. 
Cylindrical  lugs  attached  at  rim.  Decoration  ot  bamboo,  111  two  tcmes, 
and  inscription/signature  "Keicho  Shisui  hachijfisai  utsusu"  (C^ipied 
at  age  eighty-one  by  Keicho  Shisui)  111  underglaze  iron.  "Kenzaii" 
mark,  in  a  seal-style  script,  m  underglaze  iron  with  single  line 
surround.  0\eiall  application  ot  transparent  stoneware  glaze,  hligh- 
tenipeiMture  tiring. 


The  lugs,  ot  a  type  called  Liiilii-iiiiiiii.  eclui  those  attached  to  bronze 
and  celadon  flower  vases  used  111  the  te.i  cereniom'.  The  ox  er.ill  shape, 
on  the  other  hand,  suggests  bamboo.  The  poem,  e\  oking  the  retreshing 
sound  ot  wind  bkiwing  through  bamboo,  reads:  "When  the  wind 
blows,  bamboo  plavs  beautiful  music."  The  same  tive-character  poem 
appears  on  a  bainLioo-decorated  dish  w  ith  a  Kenzan  mark.  '^ 

This  piece  "plavs"  on  the  image  ot  Keuzaii  as  a  scholar-recluse, 
without  any  reference  to  the  mainstream  style.  Incorporation  o\  pseu- 
donyms like  "Keicho  Shisui,"  used  b\  Kenzan  only  m  his  late  painting, 
are  cierixed  from  late-Ecio  and  Meiji  era  histories  ot  the  Rimpa 
school,  which  made  these  names  widely  known  and  accessible  tor 
reproduction. 

Dishes  with  an  identical  Kenzan  mark  are  known. ''^  hTcspective  of 
the  maker,  flower  vases  with  the  Kenzan  mark  are  exceedingly  tew 
111  number. 
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In  the  large  y;roiip  ot  documents  preserved  by  the  Konishi,  descendants  of  the  Ogata, 
is  a  sketch  of  Kakmonioto  Hitomaro  (active  ca.  6(Ss-70s),  an  early  anci  preeminent 
practitioner  ot  Japanese  verse  (tig.  19).  Aside  trom  its  kinship  to  okier  renditions,  the 
figure  is  identifiable  by  the  attacheci  inscription,  a  copy  ot  one  ot  Hitoniaros  most 
quoteci  works: 

Dimly  tliivtioli  iiioniiiii^ 

iiiistf  orci  Ahiiilii  Bny, 

My  loiioiiios  tnnc  rlic  ship 

I  iinisliino  fivin  siolit, 

Floating  silently  behind  the  isle.^° 


The  pairing  of  Japanese  poet  and  poem  is  part 
ot  a  k:)ng  tradition  called  hascii-c:  an  imaginary 
"portrait"  of  an  esteemed  poet  is  joined  with 
a  skillfully  brushed  sample  ot  his  or  her  work. 
Here,  the  tine  but  otherwise  unattributed 
hanciwriting  has  invited  turdier  analysis.  Atter 
comparisc^n  with  widely  accepted  documents  and 
signed  inscriptions  on  paintings  and  pots,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  writer  is  none  other  than 
Ogata  Keiizan  hiniselt.  hiasmuch  as  the  painting 
is  wiciely  agreed  to  be  trom  the  hand  ot  Kenzan's 
brother  K5rin,  and  as  it  reflects  an  initial,  eclectic 
stage  of  Korin  s  work,  the  Hitomaro  becomes 
an  early — and  unparalleled — joint  work  t^n  paper 
by  the  two  brothers  (their  celebrated  ceramic  col- 
laborations will  be  visited  m  "The  Korin  Mode" 
section  of  the  catalogue).  It  may  well  have  been 
created  betore  Kenzan  opened  his  first  ceramic 
workshop  m  1699. 

Kenzan  s  sure  hand  (tig.  20)  is  generous 
with  ink,  imaginative  m  its  deployment  ot  script 
types,  and  ct:)ntident  m  linking  individual 
characters.  This  demonstrates  a  mastery  ot  wayo, 
the  native  handwriting  tradition.  Such  aptitucie 
ran  in  the  tamily.  Kenzan  s  great-uncle  Koetsu  was 
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Fig.  ly.  Portrait  ofHitom.iro,  Lite  17th 
century,  by  Ogata  Korin  (1658—1716) 
with  inscription  hy  Ogata  Kenzan 
(1663-1743).  Hanging  scroll,  ink  on 
paper.  96.1  \  14.2.  C^saka  Municipal 
Museum  of  Art. 

Fig.  20.  Petail  ot  inscription  on  the 
portrait. 


a  key  figure  in  a  classical-verse  revival  of  a  century  earlier,  and  successive  heads  of  the 
Ogata  house  achieved  tame  as  Koetsu-style  calligraphers. 

The  dett  hand  also  connects  to  the  literary  heart.  In  copying  out  such  a  verse, 
Kenzan  was  reproducing  images  and  metaphors  central  to  the  indigenous  tradition. 
Already  in  Hitomaro  s  ciay,  teelings  oi  longing,  love,  and  loss  were  conflated  with  natural 
beauty  and  h"ecjuently  linked  to  real  places — mountains,  waterways,  seacoasts,  anci 
moors.  Later  poets  woulci  assign  to  some  of  those  places  fixed  lyrical  identities.  It  was 
this  very  particularity  that  would  facilitate  the  transfusion  ot  poem  into  pot,  a  mode  in 
which  Kenzan  potters  excelled. 

In  Kenzan  s  early  mt^ciern  perit:)d,  native  literary  practice  moved  from  a  guarded, 
privileged  tradition  to  popular  hobby.  Political  stability  guaranteed  prosperity  and  leisure, 
and  the  ruling  warrior  class  was  required  to  cultivate  skills  in  the  arts  anci  letters. 
Chinese  classics  were  given  priority  but  the  Japanese  traciition  was  not  excludeci.  The 
ciidactic  manual  Shisoii  haiiaiiii  (Mirror  ot  posterity;  1673)  prescribes,  among  other 
things,  familiarity  with  the  Four  Ct:)nfucian  Bt^oks,  No  recitation,  and  compositit:)n  ot 
continental  and  native  verse.  In  aciciition  to  moral  cultivation  and  personal  pleasure, 
kiKwledge  c:)t  Japanese  poetry  was  a  practical  asset — "spontaneous"  recitation  ot  poetry 
was  useful  in  official  auciiences  and  all  kinds  ot  private  engagements.  The  upper 
merchant  class,  with  its  general  aspiration  to  an  aristocratic  lifestyle,  followed  suit,  but 
in  Kenzan  s  Kyoto  this  had  a  particular  urgency.  In  defeating  the  Toyotomi  taction  and 
moving  the  political  center  to  Edt^,  the  Tokugawa  had  stripped  Kyoto  ot  all  but  the 
vestiges  of  power;  celebrating  the  city's  classical  heritage — the  bygone  ciays  ot  the  Heian 
perioci  (794— 11S5)  when  emperors  actually  ruled  and  great  poetry  was  in  the  air — 
was  a  political  as  well  as  aesthetic  act.  For  those  with  the  rec]uisite  means,  the  classics 

were  accessible  through  printed  anthologies, 
instruction  manuals,  and  teachers.  The  city 
guidebook  Kyo  liahiitav  (Weave  ot  Kyoto), 
published  in  i6(S5,  lists  dozens  ot  teachers  m 
verse  and  No  recitation.  Poetry  societies 
blossomed,  focusing  on  the  ancient  n'aka  verse 
and  on  the  more  up-to-ciate  liaikdi. 

Classical  literature  here  may  be  under- 
stood as  the  ancient  texts  written  in  the 
classical  Japanese  language:  prose-poetry  works 
such  as  the  llilcs  of  Isc  (compiled  10th  century) 
and  Talc  of  (jCiifi  (written  nth  centurv)  and 
imperially  authonzeci  verse  anthologies  like 
KoL'iiislnl  (C-oIlection  ot  poems  ancient  and 
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modern;  compiled  early  loth  century)  and  Shiiikokiiislifi  (New  collection  of  poems 
ancient  and  modern;  compiled  early  13th  century).  The  No  drama,  which  transforms 
the  early  court-based  narratives  into  staged  moments  ot  intense  human  feeling — 
sadness,  rage,  and  jealousy — is  also  associateci  with  these  indigenous  "classics."  hi 
Kenzan's  day  certain  poets  and  verse  collections  enjoyeci  great  prestige.  In  the  world  of 
waka,  especially  the  thirty-one  syllable  verse  form  called  tanka,  a  particular  locus  of 
authority  was  the  Kamakura-era  poet  and  critic  Fujiwara  Teika  (1162— 1241).  Teika's 
aesthetics  had  been  central  to  the  coveted  medieval  poetry  tradition  called  Kokin  dciijii 
(Transmission  of  the  ancient  anci  mociern),  and  sixteenth-century  merchant  tea 
enthusiasts  admired  equalities  of  mystery,  loneliness,  anci  desiccated  beauty  attributed  to 
Teika  and  his  milieu.  By  the  seventeenth  century,  the  increased  popularity  ot  the  tea 
ceremony  and  accessibility  to  copybooks  and  court  poetry  teachers  had  enshrined  Teika 
as  a  paragon  of  poetic  mood,  calligraphy  style,  and  verse.  This  is  evident  in  a  popular 
illustrated  anthology  called  Slii^^i  110  luiiieoaki  (Fluttering  of  snipe's  wings;  1691  [fig.  21]), 
which  featured  Teika  poem-pictures  together  with  illustrated  permutations  ot  other 
classical  verses.  Here  is  a  source  for  Kenzans  materialization  ot  the  classical  tradition. 
Moreover,  the  social  intercourse  in  events  such  as  kaiscki,  the  tea-ceremony  meal, 
provided  the  tissue  that  connected  Teika  imagery  with  ceramic  vessels  (figs.  22  and  23). 

No  drama,  although  institutionalized  as  an  official  entertainment  ot  the  warrior 
class,  was  another  area  of  cultural  trespass:  it  began  to  boom  among  cultureci  townsmen 
during  Kenzans  youth.  N5  libretti,  or  iitai-hon,  were  publisheci  in  large  numbers  in  the 
late  seventeenth  century,  anci  their  titles  figure  prominently  in  late-seventeenth-century 
booksellers'  lists.  Kenzan's  tather,  S5ken  (1621— 1687),  and  older  brother  Korin  were 
enthusiasts;  their  study  uncier  townsman  teacher  Shibuya  Shichiroemon  is  mentioned 
in  the  family  archive.  The  names  of  No  players  also  appear  in  the  salon  ot  court  noble 
Nijo  Tsunahira  (1670-1732),  which  Kenzan  and  his  brothers  frequented  in  the  1690s 
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Fig.  22.  Dish  illiistrjnng  the  twelfth 
month,  from  a  set  of  dishes  with 
designs  of  Fujiwara  Teika's  poems  of 
birds  and  flowers  of  the  twelve  months, 
1702,  by  Ogata  Kenzan  {i66_^-i743). 
Lead-glazed  earthenware.  2.2  x  l6.S  x 
16.8.  MOA  Museum,  Atami. 


and  thereafter/'  As  with  wahd.  No  imagery  was  adopted  in  salable  goods.  Kenzan's  8i 
productive  urges  are  manifested  m  sets  oi  rectangular  dishes  with  designs  after  well-  > 
known  No  drama  themes  (tigs.  24  and  25).  Programmed  dining  was  part  ot  an  < 
increasingly  rationalized  No  performance.  O 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  poetic  c]uotatic:ins,  however  rooted  in  a  revered  classical 

U 

age,  represented  a  stable  set  of  values  or  elicited  fixed  readings.  For  sixteenth-century 
tea  masters,  poem  tVagments  became  material  tokens  of  an  imagined  literary  pedigree. 
Ninsei  wares  partook  of  the  late-seventeenth-century  fashic:)n  (especially  evident  in 
elite  textiles)  for  mixing  elegant  materials  with  classically  grounded  rebuses  and 
allusions.  Ninsei  wares  also  made  a  subject  of  famous  places  (iiicislio),  which  figure  in 
the  classical  corpus  as  poignant  backdrops  for  kwe,  loss,  and  longing.  Mcislio  constituted 
a  spatial  template  that  could  be  coopted  by  the  increasingly  mobile  populace,  with  its 
tourism,  group  pilgrimages,  and  away-from-home  hedonism.  Mcislio  thus  blur  into 
famous  things:  nicisivi.  Kenzan's  pots  themselves  were  identified  as  Kyoto  iiicisivi,  and 
although  further  evidence  is  lacking,  we  may  assume  that  later  Kenzan  goods  were  part 
of  the  soLivenir-and-guidebook  culture  of  mass  tourism. 


Fig.  24.  I-Coct.ingiil.ir  dish  w  ith  design 
inspired  bv  Nddr.ima  Aiiikii  (The 
barrier  st.ition  .it  At.ik.i;  e.irly  iNth 
century),  by  Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-1743). 
Lead-glazed  earthenware.  2.6  x  10.8  x 
19.0.  Courtesy  I'cabody  Essex 
Museum.  Salem.  Massachusetts. 

Fig.  2s.  Underside  ot  fig.  24. 
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[l6|    SQUARi;  DISH  WITH  DESIGN  AFTER  POEMS 
OF  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS 


BY  OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-I743)  (nAUU  TAKI  W(  )I)KSH(  1699-1712) 

Japan,  Edo  period,  early  18th  century 

Acquired  troni  Wiiggaman  Collection,  American  Art  Association  Sale 

($25);  original  attribution: "Kenzaii." 

Morse  attribution: "A  (,'()(>(/  one — good  decoration." 

2. I  X  16.6  X  16. S 

Freer  Gallery  c:)f  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, Washington,  DC. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F19OS..SS 

Fme-gr.uned  buff  cla\.  Slab,  draped  over  mold  and  trimmed.  Some 
evidence  of  trimming  marks  on  bottom.  Decoration  on  tront:  birds, 
rocks,  trees,  and  grasses  in  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  ant!  purple 
underglaze  enamels.  White  slip  used  as  pigment  tor  buds,  binl  details, 
and  snow.  Underglaze  uon  pigment  on  run  and  on  the  bevel  on  base. 
On  outside  edge:  camellias,  pomegranate  blossoms,  cloves,  flowers,  and 
scrolls  in  underglaze  blue  enamel.  0\i  underside:  "clouci"  baiuls  in 
underglaze  blue  enamel:  poem  in  underglaze  iron;  "Kenzan  Shoko 
Shinsei"  signature,  followed  b\  the  L'iiiilhihii  (monevbag)  stvle  ot 
cipher  111  underglaze  iron.  C'oated  with  a  tiansparent  lead  glaze: 
horizontal  brush  strokes  ot  glaze  application  \  isible.  Lou -temperature 
tiring.  Some  chips  on  rim,  but  interior  sluiws  no  signs  ot  wear. 

The  size,  the  underlying  decoration  ot  colored  swatches  on  the  back 
simulating  the  traditional  cloud-patterned  paper  (k'iii)iooiinii),  and 
the  composition  ot  the  poetry  all  suggest  the  tormat  ot  the  poem  card, 
or  sliihishi,  a  heavy-paper  card  used  for  inscribing  poetry.The  theme  ot 
the  painting  is  one  of  twelve  vignettes  ot  birds  and  flowers  ot  the 
twelve  months  based  on  paired  poems  by  Fujiwara  Teika.  The  Freer 
dish  illustrates  the  twelfth  month,  and  the  poems  to  acccTinpany  the 
paired  mandarin  ducks  and  blossoniing  plum  read  thus; 

/'//(;;;  hloMoiiis: 

II  is  thill  liiiic  ii'licii  snow  billies  the  cohvs  oj  the  hcii<^c, 

)ii  1)  Inaih'h  of  plinii  is  hlooiiiiiio.  on  "this  side"  of  ihc  ,\Vi/'^('(jr. 

Miiiiiliiiin  ilihh: 

The  snoir  hills  on  ihe  iee  of  the  pom!  on  irliieh  I ^^ii:c, 

piliini  lip  lis  iloes  this  piissiiii;  yoiir  on  aU  yeats  past, 

And  on  the  leathered  coat  of  ilie  iiiandaiin  iliieh,  the  "bird  of  ret^ret."*' 

The  plum  "takes  sides"  m  one  of  its  time-honored  roles  as  the  flower 
that  recognizes  the  new  year.  In  Tang  dvnasty  China,  mandarin  ducks 
(osliidori)  were  paired  on  marriage  mirrors  as  symbols  ot  human 
devotion;  they  were  believed  to  mate  for  life  anti  if  one  should  die,  the 
other,  becoming  the  "bml  (toii)  ot  regret  (oslii),"  would  pine  ,iwa\'.  The 
verse  pair,  then,  is  a  lament  over  tune  irre\  ocably  passed;  the  poignancy 
ot  lost  love  IS  reintorced  by  another  traditional  plum  image,  separ.ition. 


The  poems  were  composed  by  Fujiwara Teika  111  1214  tor  Prince  l)6]o 
(died  1249),  then  abbot  of  the  Nmnaji  Temple  111  northwest  Kyoto. 
From  the  seventeenth  century,  this  set  ot  Teika  bird-and-flower  piiems 
became  a  ta\orite  subject  tor  painters  such  as  Karasumaru  Mitsuhirt") 
(IS79-163S),  KanoTaifyu  ( 1602- 1674),  Tosa  Mitsuoki  (1617-1691),  and 
Yamamoto  Soken  (died  1706).^'  According  to  Kobayashi  Taichiro,  a 
scholar  active  in  Kenzan  studies  in  the  period  immediately  after 
the  World  War  II,  Kenzaii's  dishes  were  inspired  by  a  set  ot  illustrated 
poems  m  the  atorementioned  Shi'^i  no  haneoahi,  published  111  1691. 
Close  inspection  ot  the  pottery  versions,  however,  reveals  a  stylistic 
debt  to  the  Kano  school,  and  indeed  these  compositions  are  nearly 
identical  to  those  m  an  album  ot  Teika  poem-pairs  and  pictures  signed 
by  Tan'yil,  now  in  the  idemitsu  Museum  ot  Art,  Tokyo. A  recent 
exhibition  ot  official  painters  (i^oyo  eslii)  ot  Kenzans  day  also  revealed 
that  Teika  themes  were  inserted  into  a  great  diversity  ot  small-painting 
formats.^'  This  too  would  have  encouragecl  experiments  111  three- 
dimensional  objects. 

At  least  se\  en  whole  sets  of  such  dishes  remain.^'' The  most  trequently 
published  set,  preserved  at  the  MOA  Museum,  Atanii,  bears  the  date 
Genroku  era,  fifteenth  year,  or  1702.  Atter  comparing  the  detniing 
criteria  of  all  versions  with  the  Freer  piece,'  it  may  be  iibserved 
that  the  Freer  piece  shares  styhstic  kinships  with  a  set  111  the  Idemitsu 
Museum  of  Art,Tokyo.*^  Six  of  the  dishes  111  the  latter  set  have  Kinipa 
rather  than  the  usual  Kan6-sr\'le  designs.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  imitator 
would  engage  m  such  \'ariation  (it  is  possible  that  one  halt  ot  the 
Idemitsu  set  is  a  later  substitution,  but  the  size,  warping,  and  glaze 
detects  ot  both  halves  are  comparable).  It  genuine,  the  Idemitsu  set 
(and  hence  the  allied  Freer  piece)  represents  a  diversitication  trom 
the  academic  Kano  prototype  seen  m  the  1702  MOA  set.  Considering 
that  Kenzans  Rinipa  style  developed  slightly  later  than  his  academic 
designs,  this  dish  would  have  been  made  closer  to  his  period  at 
Chojiyamachi,  1712  to  about  1731.  It  was  obviously  a  popular  item  and 
long  seller,  and  one  suspects  there  were  minor  variations  with  each 
new  "edition." 


INCENSE  OR  SEAL  INK  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
MAGPIE  AND  MAIDENFLOWER 


BY  OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-T743)  (NARUTAKI  WORKSHOP,  1699-I712) 

Japan,  Edo  period,  early  i8th  century 

Acqinred  trom  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($tis);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan" 
Morse  attribution:  "Kyoto — Kenzan.  A  ripper — a  fine  one." 
3.0  X  II. 4 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F 1903. 117 

Drape-molded  white  clay.  Lid  and  base  details  hand  carved.  White  slip 
application  to  cloud  details  on  cover,  sides,  inside  of  cover  and  body, 
and  base.  Underglaze  cobalt  decoration  of  cloud  edges  on  cover, 
border  pattern  ot  lozenges  on  side,  and  "cloud"  bands  on  interior. 
Magpie,  bridge,  and  flower  cietails  111  underglaze  iron:  "Kenzan"  mark 
on  base  in  same.  Transparent  stoneware  glaze  applied  to  entire  vessel, 
with  contact  areas  between  cover  and  base  reserved.  High-temperature 
hring;  three  scars  from  setting  pins  visible  on  base.  Painting  of  maiden- 
flower  blossoms  111  two  shades  of  green  overglaze  enamels.  Enamels 
tused  111  low-temperature  firing.  Application  of  overglaze  gold  enamel 
to  cover  and  interior.  Possible  second  low-temperature  firing  to  fuse 
the  gold.  Discoloration  probably  caused  by  washing. 


The  piece  is  conventionally  identified  as  a  container  for  pellets  of 
incense,  for  use  either  in  an  incense-guessmg  ccmtest  or  m  the  tea 
ceremony.  My  suspicion  that  the  piece  was  used  as  a  ccintamer  for  the 
red,  past)'  ink  used  tor  writers'  and  painters'  seals  was  confirmed  by 
Freer  conservation  scientist  Blythe  McCarthy,  who  detected  traces  of 
mercury  sulphide  (cinnabar)  on  the  msicie.The  large  size  also  suggests 
a  use  other  than  holding  incense.*'^ 

In  keeping  with  its  role  as  a  writer's  accessory,  the  decoration  for  this 
box  has  a  literary  theme.  A  comparison  with  a  well-known  Kenzan 
design,  the  set  ot  twelve  dishes  based  on  Fujiwara  Teika's  poems  of 
birds  and  flowers  of  the  twelve  months  (see  cat.  nos.  t6  and  1(S),  reveals 
that  this  pairing  ot  maidenflower  (oiiiiiiacilii)  and  magpie  (kdsasa{;i)  is 
intended  to  represent  the  seventh  month.  A  knowing  audience  would 
link  the  image  to  this  poem  from  theTeika  series; 

Maidciiflourr: 

Maidciiflon'ci;  not  seen  c.xccpi  111  niiiiiiiiii: 

Hdi'c  yon  iiiiulc  a  plcd<^c  to  {^rcct  the  sky  in  n'liicli  the  lorci-stdis  cnicigc? 
Magpie: 

Having  promised  to  join  yoin-  ii'ingi  witli  otiiers  tlimnoli  tlie  ii'liole  niglit, 
niaopie.\ 

Have  yon  iv,\ited  all  this  lime  jot  aiitimin's  lOiniiig 
to  make  the  bridge  jor  the  lover's  erossing?'" 


The  reterence  in  the  poem  is  to  Tanabata,  a  Japanese  festival  held  on 
the  seventh  night  ot  the  seventh  lunar  month.  It  is  derived  from  a 
Chinese  Daoist  legend:  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  the  father  of  the  female 
"Weaver"  Star  (Vega),  forbade  her  to  join  her  mate,  the  "Herdsman" 
Star  (Altair),  tor  more  than  one  night  each  year.  In  Japan  this  spinning 
maiden  is  called  Princess  Tanabata:  she  crosses  the  "bridge"  of  magpies 
over  the  Milky  Way  on  the  seventh  night  of  the  seventh  month  to 
meet  her  estranged  lover. 

In  terms  of  clesign,  the  p>iece  has  several  notable  features:  first,  the  use 
ot  a  tine  white  clay  with  an  overall  glaze  coat:  second,  the  clever  way 
in  which  the  shape  ot  the  cover  is  orchestrated  with  the  painting;  and 
third,  the  remarkable  orchestration  of  slip  application,  underglaze 
pigment,  cwerglaze  enamel,  and  overglaze  gold  painting  (suggesting 
that  the  decorator  was  on  hand  ciuring  each  phase  of  production). 

Ill  recent  years  about  a  dozen  of  these  incense-shaped  boxes  have 
come  to  light,  and  the  finest  ones  seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  single 
set  with  the  twelve  months  theme.'''  In  addition,  there  are  several 
pieces  that  display  the  same  exacting  technique,  but  ditterent  themes 
(cat.  no.  20),  and  also  some  that  are  clearly  later  imitations  (cat.  no.  27). 
Keiizan-ware  shapeci  incense  cases  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the 
late-Edo  period  and  Meiji  era.  (A  fragment  of  one  was  excavated  from 
a  disposal  pit  at  the  Tameike  site  in  Chiyoda  Ward,  Tokyo,  together 


with  bowls  and  dishes  from  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.-")  As  Freer's  reciirds  suggest,  they  were  anning  the  mdst- 
prized  Kenzan  wares  durnig  the  period  he  was  colleeting.  '  Hut  m  the 
post- World  War  II  years,  when  interest  in  Kenzan  revived,  these  pieces 
were  largely  ignored  in  |apan.  They  may  have  seemed  a  little  too 
ornate  in  contrast  with  the  bolder  standard  for  Kenzan  wares  then 
in  tashion.  Yet  when  considered  together  with  the  atorementioned 


square  dishes,  the  earliest  set  of  which  is  dated  1702,  thev  niav  be 
locited  in  .1  transition  between  the  ornate  style  of  Nmsei  and  the 
abbreviated  Kinipa  st\le  ot  Kenzan.  One  problem  heie  is  the 
signature;  it  cioes  not  match  the  style  ot  signature  used  by  Kenzan  m 
his  early  career.This  can  be  explained  by  assigning  the  signature  to  the 
.inonvmous  decorator  ot  this  piece — someone  whose  skill  111  painting 
far  surpassed  that  ot  Kenzan  himself. 


INCENSE  OR  SEAL  INK  CONTArNER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
CRANE  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

BY  OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-I743)  (nARUTAKI  WORKSHOP,  I699-I712) 

Japan,  Ecio  period,  early  iSth  century 

Acquired  trom  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($120);  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Ikeda  Seisuke,  Kyoto;  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "A  ripper!  Kyoto  Kenzan — rare. 
That's  the  old  type,  all  right." 
2.6  .\  11 .0  X  12.0 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoo.72 

Drape-molded  trom  tine  white  claw  Lid  and  b.ise  details  hand  carxed. 
White  slip  application  to  cc")ver  details,  sides,  inside  ot  cover  and  body, 
and  base.  Underglaze  cobalt  (and  iron)  decoiMtion  ot  clouds,  clirvsaiithe- 
munis.  crane,  and  floral  details  on  lid,  border  pattern  ot  lozenges  on  side, 
and  "cloud  '  bands  on  interior.  "Kenzan'  inark  011  base  in  underglaze 
cobalt. Transparent  stoneware  glaze  applieil  to  entire  vessel  except  tor 
contact  areas  between  lid  and  base.  High-temper.iture  tiring:  tour  scars 
trom  setting  spurs  \  isible  on  base.  I'aintmg  ot  sun,  crane  crest,  pampas- 
grass  tassels,  and  chr\  saiithemuins  in  red  oxerglaze  enamels;  floral  details 
in  yellow  overglaze  enamels;  pampas  grass  and  clir\  santhemum  leaves 
in  green  overglaze  enamels.  Low-temperature  tiring  to  fuse  the  enamels. 
Application  ot  gold  overglaze  enamel  to  parts  ot  cover  and  interior. 

The  vessel  is  conventionally  described  as  an  incense  container,  but 
the  large  size  .md  scientitic  contirmatioii  ot  seal  mk  in  the  afore- 
mentioned cat.ilogue  number  17  suggest  th.it  the  intended  use  was  as  a 
seal  ink  container.  The  theme  of  the  decoration  is  both  auspicious  and 
literary,  deriv  ing  trom  Fujiwara  Teika's  poems  ot  birds  and  flowers  of 
the  twelve  months  (see  cat.  no.  16).  In  this  set,  the  chrysanthemum- 
crane  pairing  is  intended  to  represent  the  tenth  month: 

CliiystiiilliciiiiiDi: 

If  the  clii  y.^iiiillii-iiiiiiii  did  not  oii'c  off  ttiis  >iriil  on  f/(/s  fiw^ty  niofit 
In  llif  "nionlti  of  no  oods,"  wtuil  llicn  n'ould  scire  ti>  oni  kccjViikc  of 
lUitiinin? 
Cranes: 

Tfiouofi  itir  niy\  of  ific  cirinin;  sun  arc  faltiiio  on  llic  tniddlcd  crimes, 
Tfic  hiin  donds  lire  nioi'iii[;  from  peak  lo  pciiL'c'' 

The  container  is  part  of  the  same  set  as  catakigiie  number  17;  reter 
to  those  notes.  Matsuki  Uunkio.  who  proxideii  this  piece,  noted: 
"One  ot  the  most  costly  specimens  ot  Kenz.m  in  [apaii.  Used  to  hold 
incense  to  burn.  It  is  verv  much  like  Nm.ig.iw .is  tvpe  ot  Kenzan  m 
Morse  collection." 


TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  CRANE  AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


POSSIBLY  BY  OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-1743) 

(nARUTAKI  or  a  contemporary  KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  CA.  I7OO-I720) 

Jiip.iii,  Edo  period,  early  icSth  century 

Acquired  from  lida  Shinshichi  ($2s):  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Kyoto — Kenzan." 
7.2  X  10.4 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Siiiitlisonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Ch.irlcs  Lang  Freer,  Fi.Syy.ycS 

Coarse  buff  clay.  Wheel  thrown  and  trininied.  Partial  application  of 
white  slip  using  a  Hat  brush.  Decoration  ot  cranes  and  chrysaii- 
theniunis  in  underglaze  iron  and  cobalt  pigments.  "Kenzan"  signature 
m  underglaze  iron  on  base,  outside  ot  foot  ring. Transparent  stoneware 
glaze:  base  area  unglazeci. 


The  combination  of  crane  and  chrysanthemum  has  two  possible  but 
interrelated  nuances.  First,  it  is  an  auspicious  combination,  since  both 
bird  and  dower  s\-mbolize  longevitv.  Second,  the  painting  may  refer 
to  poems  ot  birds  and  flowers  ot  the  twelve  months  b\  Kaiiiakura 
period  poet  Fujiwara  Teika,  demonstrated  abiive  as  a  favorite  theme  in 
Kenzan  ware:  the  crane  and  chrysanthemum  pairing  are  used  for  the 
tenth  month.  An  incense  container  in  the  Freer  collection,  once  part 
ot  a  set  ot  twelve  corresponding  to  those  poems,  has  the  same  pairing 
and  similar  design  elements  (see  cat.  no.  18). 


This  piece  shows  a  signature  stvle  similar  to  that  used  in  Kenzan's 
first  decade  at  Narutaki;  the  careful  brusliwork,  suggestive  of  a  trained 
decorator,  is  also  a  Narutaki  trait.  The  anomalous  feature  is  the 
gritty  clay,  more  typical  of  late-eighteendi-  or  early-nineteenth- 
ceiitury  work  when  Kyoto  potters  began  to  use  clays  ot  varying  colors 
and  te.xtures. 


[20]    INCENSE  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
"NARROW  IVY  ROAD" 


BY  OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-1743)  (nARUTAKI  WORKSHOP,  1699-1712) 

Japan,  Edo  period,  early  18th  century 

Acquired  in  Japan  m  spring  1907  ($75):  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "May  be  Tokyo — Kenzan  (?).  After  die  style  of 
Kenzan.  Oh.  damn  these  things!" 
2._s  X  10.0 

Freer  (iallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  D.C. 
Gift  ot  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1907.N4 

Lid  and  base  hand  carved  from  a  fine-grained,  vvhite-buff  clay; 
lid  contours  carved  m  to  match  painting  scheme.  White  slip  applied 
to  select  areas  ot  cover  and  interior.  Uiiderglaze  cobalt  and  iron 
decoration  ot  tigures  in  an  abbreviated  landscape  setting  on  lid.  Border 
pattern  ot  lozenges  on  side  and  "cloud"  bands  on  interior  in  under- 
glaze  cobalt.  "Kenzan"  mark  on  base  in  underglaze  cobalt. Transparent 
stoneware  glaze  applied  all  over  vessel  with  contact  areas  between  lid 
and  base  reserved.  High-temperature  firing;  three  setting  spur  marks 
visible  on  base.  Accents  to  cover  design  in  red  and  green  overglaze 
enamels.  Low-temperature  tiring.  Application  of  gold  to  cover  details 
and  interior  clouds.  Second  firing  at  low  temperature. 


In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  classical  work  Talcs  of  Isc,  a  party  of 
exiles  that  includes  the  central  figure,  customarily  identified  as 
courtier  Ariwara  no  Nanhira  (S2S-8,So),  comes  to  a  mountain  pass 
called  Utsutoge  (m  Suruga  Province,  present  Shizuoka  Prefecture). 
The  gloomy,  ivy-overhung  path  they  were  to  take  into  the  hills 
plunged  the  group  into  melancholy.  Just  then  they  came  upon  a 
wandering  ascetic  whom  they  had  known  back  in  the  capital,  and 
Narihna  wrote  out  a  letter  (presumably  to  a  lover)  for  the  monk  to 
deliver  upon  returning  home: 

Bciidc  Mount  Utsii 

III  SlllllOd, 

I  can  sec  )'(»/ 

Ncillici  wakiiiii 

Nor,  alas,  cirii  in  my  ilicaiiis.'^ 

This  episode,  under  the  name  "Utsunoyama"  (Utsu  mountain)  or 
"Tsuta  no  Hosomiclii"  (Narrow  Ivy  Road),  came  to  express 
desolation  and  longing  tor  home  and  one's  lover.  From  the  Kamakura 
period  there  appeared  scroll  paintings  and  lacquer  ware  with  the 
"Tsuta  no  Hosoniichi"  theme,  often  marked  by  the  ('/  (the  backpack 
carried  by  Narihira's  emissary)  .ind  fiislii  hiiiiii  (rolleil  letter).  Rimpa 


artist  Tliwaraya  Sotatsu  and  his  atelier  further  disembodied  the  motif, 
using  simple  ivy-road  composirions  in  painting,  lacquer  ware,  and 
publishing.  Kenzans  brother  Korin  was  obviously  inspired  by  the 
motif  and  his  sketchbooks  show  a  number  ot  reductive  variations.'" 

One  characteristic  ot  the  Rimpa  design  is  to  progressively 
"deliteralize"  tavorite  themes;  Korin,  for  example,  is  celebrated  for  the 
way  he  reduced  the  "eight  bridges"  passage  from  the  classic  Talcs  of  Isc 
into  the  simple  motit  ot  irises.  Here,  the  popular  ivy-road  vignette  is 
represented  111  picture  alone.  Presumably  the  user  would  be  required 
to  "complete"  the  poem-pamting  pair — a  ceramic  permutation  ot 
traditional  verse-guessmg,  which  required  visualization  ot  written 
material  or,  conversely,  recitation  based  on  a  picture. 

This  piece  varies  slightly  trom  catalogue  numbers  17  and  iS  with 
regard  to  size,  manner  of  decoration,  anci  signature,  and  hence  belongs 
to  another  prociuction  episode,  albeit  trom  the  first  Kenzan  workshop. 
A  very  similar  piece  (width  10. 0  cm),  with  an  illustration  from 
"Yomogiu"  (The  wormwood  patch)  chapter  of  the  Talc  of  Gciiji,  has 
recently  come  to  light  in  Kyoto." 


[ll]    SIX-SIDED  EMBER  POT  WITH  DESIGN  OF  TAMA  RIA^ER 
OF  MUSASHINO 


BY  EDO  KENZAN  III 

Japan,  Edo  period,  early  lyth  century 

Acquired  from  Samuel  Colman  Collection  sale  ($21);  original 
attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:  "Good  little  piece — very  nice  one." 
8.7  X  13. S 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1902.S2 

Fine-grained  red  clay;  flecks  of  mica  visible.  Wheel  thrown  and 
trimmed:  body  section  paddled  into  hexagonal  shape.  Three  circular 
pertorations  in  pedestal  toot.  White  slip  applied  to  mside  wall  and 
entire  e.xterior.  Decoration  ot  river,  plovers,  chrysanthemums,  pines, 
figures  engaged  in  cloth  pirocessmg,  and  bush  clover  m  underglaze 
iron  pigment  and  enamels;  band  of  clouds  on  inside  rim  m  uncierglaze 
iron  pigment  and  enamels.  "Kenzan"  mark  m  underglaze  iron  on  base 
inside  foot.  Application  ot  transparent  lead  glaze,  with  cavetto  and 
toot  ring  reserved.  Low-temperature  firing.  Three  stacking  spur  marks 
m  cavetto. 


The  unglazed  interior  and  the  shape  suggest  a  pot  to  hold  live  embers 
tor  lighting  pipes.  The  faceting  resembles  the  fokis  of  a  screen. 

Six  "Tama"  (Jeweled)  rivers  are  employed  poetically  in  Japan.'''  This 
one,  icientitiable  by  the  cloth-processmg  vignettes,  is  the  Tama  River  in 
Musashmo,  present-day  Tokyo.  Place-names  m  western  Tokyo  along 
the  Tama  River  such  as  Chofu  (cloth  preparation),  Fuda  (cloth  field), 
anci  Somechi  (ciyemg  place)  link  the  area  to  textile  production.  This 
can  be  seen  m  a  poem  in  the  eighth-century  anthc^logy  ALiiiyosliri 
("Azuma  uta"  [Eastland  poems]  section),  which  reads: 

Tlioiigli  not  the  famed  cloth 
I'Vashed  in  the  Tama  Riper, 
More  and  more 
Hon'  tliis  yoiiiio  iliini^ 
Maizes  iiic  adoie  lier!''' 


The  red  earthenware  body  is  m  keeping  with  Edo  rather  than  Kyoto 
production.  Other  pieces  with  the  same  signature  style  bear  the 
additional  mark  "Sandai"  (third  generation).""  Some  of  them  also  are 
inscribed  with  Bunka,  Bunsei,  and  Tempo-era  marks  (1804—44 
inclusive).  Like  the  Freer  piece,  most  of  these  "third-generation 
Kenzan"  pieces  are  low  fireci.  Since  few  such  pieces  remain,  the  Freer 
piece  provicies  important  information  tor  the  production  ot  this 
workshop. 


[23]  medicine  case  with  design  of  "eight  bridges" 
(yatsuhashi) 

BY  MIUKA  KhNVA  (1X21-18S9) 
Japan,  Edo  period,  iiiid-iyth  century 
I .2  X  9.0  X  6.6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Waslrmgton,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Stanley  I  ).  Fishnian,  Fiy.S4.4s 

Fine-grained,  reddish  butf  clay.  Iiiio  body  pieces,  ojiiiic  and  iicl^nkc  are 
hand  carved.  Vignette  of  iris  bog  111  blue,  white,  brown,  purple,  yellow, 
anci  tureen  underglaze  pigments  and  enamels.  "Kenzan  "  signature  on 
base  in  smgle-line  enclosure,  and  "TenrokudiT'  signature  on  iictsiikc. 
both  in  underglaze  iron.  Overall  application  ot  tr.msparent  lead  glaze, 
with  contact  areas  reserxed.  Low-temperature  tiring. 


The  subject  is  the  "eight  bridges"  episode  ot  the  Talcs  of  Isc.  a  favorite 
motit  m  the  Rimpa  school,  especially  m  Korin  painting  and  Kenzan 
ceramics  (see  cat.  no.  48).  This  version  suggests  the  participatum  oi  a 
professional  decorator.  The  bold  distortion  characteristic  ot  Rimpa  is 
absent;  something  ot  late-Edo  period  naturalism  is  hinted  m  the 
perspective,  tou.il  variations,  .md  Hx  ing  insects.  This  manner  in.i\  have 
been  abscirbed  trom  the  school  ot  painter  Tani  Htincho  (1764—1840), 
with  whom  Kenya  is  occasionallv  associated. 

The  signatures  confirm  that  this  piece  was  made  by  Miura  Kenva 
(1821-1889),  an  Edo  potter  and  inventor  who  inherited  a  Kenzan  title 


trcim  ttiurth-generation  Edo  Kenzan  Nishiinura  Myakuan  (1784— l8s3) 
in  1836.'"  Since  there  are  tew  dated  Kenya  works,  it  is  not  pc^ssible  to 
reconstruct  a  stylistic  development,  but  early  m  his  career  111  Asakusa 
and  Fukagawa  (1832-53),  tresh  trom  training  in  the  precision 
technic]ue  ot  Ritsuo-style  laccjuer,  would  be  an  occasion  tor  Kenya  to 
make  exacting  pieces  in  non-Kenzan  stvles  like  this  cine.  Consistent 
with  the  craftsmanship  is  the  execution  ot  the  "Kenya"  signature, 
written  in  a  fine  line  without  the  mannerism  ot  the  later  mark.  Later 
Kenya  works,  made  chiefly  at  Mukqjima  on  the  tar  side  ot  the  Sumida 
River  in  Edo,  have  a  gravelly  clay  and  a  painting  manner  111  a  grossly 
simplified  Kenzan  mode. 


TEA  I30WL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  CHERRY  BLOSSOMS 


EDO  KENZAN  SCHOOL 

Japan,  Edo  period,  earh'  to  mid— lyth  century 
Acquired  from  Matsuki  Buiikio  ($l6o); 
original  attribution: "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: 'Tniitation  Kenzan."" 
8._^  X  II. 3 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1906.2N4 

Medium-  to  coarse-grained  butt  clav.  Wheel  throw  n  and  ti  imnied, 
with  scars  trom  trimming  on  median,  l^ecoration  ot  cherr\  trees  and 
clouds  m  white  slip,  underglaze  iron,  and  red,  blue,  and  green 
underglaze  enamels.  Eossiblv  an  underglaze  iron  band  on  rim. 
"Kenzan"  mark  in  underglaze  iron  inside  toot  ring.  Overall  application 
ot  lead  glaze  w  ith  p,ile  green  tint.  Low-temperature  tiring.  Glaze  lc>ss 
on  interior  surtaces.  Ciold  lacquer  repairs. 


The  oversized  blue  clouds  seem  to  block  access  to  any  poetic  allusion 
but  111  tact  reter  to  .1  literary  coin'eiition:  .ibundant  cherr\'  blossoms 
are  elegantly  contused  tor  clouds,  usu,illy  hovering  over  Mt.Yoshino 
in  Nara: 

iVoii'  it  scciiL^  iliat  the 

Cliciiy  Ihiir  hiiist  toiih — 

Al  IdSl  liviii  licic  I 

Sec  while  r/(';/i/v  flotitiii{;  I'ciiircii 

The  nioi^ed  fiU'-oj]  iiioiiiihiiii  slopes.''' 


Cherry  blossoms  are  rarely  tised  in  early  Kenzan-ware  decor,  but  111 
the  nineteenth  century  they  appeared  m  legion  in  the  "Edo  Rimpa" 
painting  of  Sakai  F-16itsu  (17S6-1828)  and  his  disciples.  This,  coupled 
with  the  rough  clay  body,  stitt  glaze,  and  signature  style,  hints  at 
production  in  Edo  ot  the  tirst  halt  ot  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
number  ot  Kenzan-style  workshops  seem  :o  ha\e  been  operating  at 
that  time  in  or  around  a  p.irt  ot  the  city  called  Inya  (present-day  Taito 
Ward,  Tokyo). 


[24]   INCENSE  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MT.  KASUCA  93 

EDO  KENZAN  SCIK  )()L 

)apan,  Edo  period,  t\irl\'  l^tli  century 

Acquired  from  Matsuki  Hunkio  (I40);  tormerly  in  tlie  cdllecticin  of 

Ikeda  Seisuke,  K\oto:  onLi;inal  .ittributiou:  "Keiizaii. ' 

Morse  attribution: "Very  poor  signature.  A  pool'  thiUL; — a  rotten 

thiiiL; — none  of  the  tamiK'  of  Kenzan  guilt\  of  that.  Iinitation — 

clieap,  dirty,  chaotic,  inclioate  fraij;inent." 

S.O  X  <,.(> 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  histitution,  Washint!;tt)n,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1900.77 

Mediuni-grained.  light-brown  clay.  Cover  anci  base  torined  bv 
carving,  with  cover  modeled  111  a  mountain  iorm.  White  slip  apphed 
to  exterior  and  base.  Decoration  ot  deer,  grasses,  pine,  maples,  and 
chrysanthemums  m  underglaze  and  overglaze  enamels.  ""Kenzan" 
signature  on  base  m  underglaze  iron.  Interior  and  exterior  brush 
coating  of  transparent  lead  glaze  with  contact  points  reserveci.  Low- 
temperature  tiring.  Gold  lacc]uer  repairs. 


Matsuki  Bunkio  left  a  note  that  this  piece  was  "representing  Mountain 
near  Nara."  Matsuki  was  referring  to  Naras  Mt.  Kasuga.The  deer 
IS  the  tutelary  deits'  of  the  Kasuga  Shrine,  worshiped  as  a  sacred 
animal.  Also,  the  plaintixe  cr\'  ot  the  deer  in  autumn,  specifically  the 
lone  stag  seeking  a  mate,  became  a  symbol  for  a  disconsolate  lover.  A 
prominent  example  appears  in  the  classical  anthologx  Kohiii^lnl 
(compiled  ca.  90s): 

riviuiiii'^  tliivin^li  the  diiiiiiiiii  Icdirs 
III  the  dvcpci!  u\ouiitaiiis, 
I  iicar  the  hchiii(;  oj  the  lonely  deey; 
Then  it 

I'hat  diitumtt  is  sad.''' 


The  form,  on  the  other  h.md,  has  ,1  Chinese  origin:  mountain-shaped 
seals  ot  semiprecious  stone  and  of  similar  size  and  shape,  dated  to  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  can  be  seen  m  many  collections."^ 

Morses  comments  show  an  extraordinary  animus  tor  this  piece — as 
if  words  could  make  it  go  away — but  it  is  not  entirely  new.  A  similar 
incense  container  is  illusti.ited  in  Keiiziiii  d>ohii  (Ink  traces  ot  Kenzan), 
published  in  1S23  by  Edo  Rimpa  painter  Sakai  Hoitsu;  such  vessels 
weie  clearly  in  circulation  in  Edo  111  the  earh'  nineteenth  centurv.The 
low-fired  technique,  the  signature  style,  and  the  overwrought  packing 
ot  information  is  common  to  the  Edo  Kenzan  school  ot  Hoitsu's  ciay. 


[25]   INCENSE  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
SUMIYOSHI  SHRINE  (SAKURAGAWA) 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  KENZAN  STYLE 

Japan,  late  Edo  period  or  Meiji  era,  niid— 19th  century 

Acqmred  troni  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($30);  original  attribution: "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution;  "Kenzan,  aU  right — Tokyo  Kenzan." 

2.5  X  7.2 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoi.iis 

Medium-grained,  light-brown  clay.  Lid  and  base  carved  by  hand. 
Decoration  ot  o.xcart,  hgure,  boats,  pines,  torii  (shrine  gate),  and  clouds 
in  white  slip,  underglaze  iron  and  cobalt.  Edge  pattern  of  lozenges  m 
underglaze  iron.  "Kenzan"  mark,  111  single  rectangular  frame,  on  base. 
Transparent  stoneware  glaze  applied  to  exterior  and  interior,  with  base 
and  rim  contact  surfaces  in  reserve.  High-temperature  hring. 


The  ensemble  ot  oxcart,  offshore  boats,  and  shrine  gate  refers  to 
Sunuyoshi  Shrine  in  present-day  Osaka  Prefecture.  The  Sumiyoshi 
(also  called  Suminoe)  god  protected  seafarers,  and  from  the  late  Heian 
period  became  the  god  of  native  poetry  as  well. The  ocean  waves  anci 
pines  surrounding  the  shrine  are  freciuent  markers  m  native  verse: 

Throiioli  tlic  ancient  pines 
I'bat  line  Snniinoe  Iniy 
Blows  the  autinnn  iriiui — 
Its  soii'^liino  ean  yino  the 
Clappin;i  of  white  ii'divs  off  slioiv."- 


The  original  Kenzan  did  create  incense  boxes  with  classical  literary 
themes;  catalogue  numbers  17,  18,  and  20  are  some  of  the  most  elegant 
specimens  extant.  But  the  clay,  decorative  techniques,  and  signature  in 
the  Sumiyoshi  bo.x  are  at  variance  with  the  above.  The  high-fire 
manufacture  pcimts  to  Kyoto,  and  the  sU'le  of  signature,  especially  the 
manner  of  abbreviation  and  painteci  frame,  relates  in  a  general  way  to 
Kenzan  reproductions  from  mid-nineteenth-century  Kyoto. 

An  original  note  left  by  Charles  Freer  attributes  this  piece  to  1790, 
probably  based  on  advice  that  the  piece  was  about  IIO  years  old. 


INCENSE  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
CHERRY  RIVER 


KYOIO  WOHKSIIOP,  Ki.NZAN  STYLE 

]ap.in,  Lite  Edo  period  or  Meiji  era,  mid-iyth  centurv 

Acquired  from  M.itsuki  Bunkio  ($30):  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution: "Nice  little  thing — sweet  little  piece — Lite  though. 

Tokyo — Kenzan." 

I .4  X  S.I 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington,  13.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1902.219 

Fine-grained,  gray-butf  clay.  Pressed  111  an  lutaglio  mold.  Decoration 
ot  trees,  blossoms,  and  water  111  white  slip,  underglaze  iron,  md 
underglaze  cobalt;  edge  band  and  "Kenzan"  mark  on  back  ot  cover  m 
frame  in  unclerglaze  iron.  C)\erall  coat  ot  transparent  stoneware  glaze 
and  high-temperature  tiring.  Addition  ot  details  in  red  and  gold 
overglaze  enamel,  fused  in  one  or  more  low-temperature  firings.  Base 
missing:  replaced  hy  wood  facsimile. 


The  decoration  may  be  intended  to  suggest  the  No  drama  Sdkiimgawa 
(Cherry  River)  by  Zeami  Motokiyo  (1364- 1443).  An  impoverished 
maiden  oi  Flyuga  Province  (Mivazaki  Prefecture),  Sakurako,  sells 
herself  into  servitude.  Driven  mad  with  grief,  her  mother  searches  the 
country,  tinallv  locating  her  child  on  the  banks  ot  the  Sakuragawa  m 
faraway  Hitachi  (Ibaraki  Prefecture).  The  folding  tan  shape  is  also 
suggestive  ot  No  as  it  is  a  key  stage  property. 

Encapsulating  an  entire  No  drama  into  a  single  motif  was  a  ccincept 
exploreci  by  the  first  Kenzan;  sets  ot  rectangular  dishes  decorated  w  ith 


No  themes  remain  in  the  Osaka  Municipal  Museum  and  the  Idemitsu 
Museum  of  Art, Tokyo,  and  individual  pieces  can  he  found  m  the  West 
at  the  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Art 
Institute  ot  Chicago."'  It  should  be  noted  that  these  rectangular  dishes 
are  inscribed  with  rele\'ant  x'crses  on  the  back,  wheix'  this  box  (at  least 
the  cover  that  remains)  is  not. 

The  signature  style  ot  this  piece,  with  its  frame  and  exaggerated  but 
poorly  executed  strokes,  is  Irypical  ot  imitations  from  the  mid- 
nineteenth  centurx.  The  clay  body  and  high-temperature  firing  point 
to  a  Kyoto  workshop. 


INCENSE  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
TAMA  RIVER  AT  ^'AJI 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP.  IMITATION 

I.ipnn,  Meiji  eiM.l.itc  i^tli  century 

Acquired  troni  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($3.s):  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Tokyo  Kenzan." 
1.9  X  6.5 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Siiiitlisonian  Institution,  W.isliinsj;ton,  D.C. 
Ciitt  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoo.ys 

Base  and  lid  hand  carved  m  tme-gramed  reddish  clav.  Cover  ciecoratioii 
ot  bush  clover  and  Howing  water  in  v\'liite  slip,  underglaze  iron,  and 
green  and  blue  undeigl.ize  enamels;  edge  pattern  ot  lozenges  in  \\  hue 
slip  and  underglaze  iixMi:  interior  decoration  ot  cloud  bands  in  \\  lute 
slip,  underglaze  iron,  and  green  underglaze  enamel.  "Kenzan"  mark  on 
base  111  vvhite-slip  patch,  with  mark  and  tr.ime  in  underglaze  iron. 
Overall  coat  of  lead  glaze,  with  base  and  lid  ccMitact  points  in  reserve. 
Low-tempierature  hriiig. 


The  btish  clover  (Imoi :  Lajwdczd  dciinfoluil  h.is  been  ,1  popular  autumnal 
plant  since  at  least  the  eighth  centur\-,  and  came  to  occupiy  a 
prominent  place  m  the  classical  literary  canon.  When  bush  clover  is 
combined  with  flowing  water,  it  refers  to  the  theme  ot  the  Tama  Kiver 
at  Ya]i,  located  in  Shiga  I'retecture,  present-day  Kusatsu  City.  The 
stream  begins  at  a  lull  called  Ogamiyama  and  flows  into  Japan's  largest 
inland  water  bodv,  L.ike  Biwa.The  spot  was  made  tanious  in  a  poem 
by  Mmamoto  no  Toshnori  (ios_S^ii2y)  published  in  an  anthology 
called  Sciiziiislifi  (C'ollected  poems  ot  the  ages): 

Lcl'i  lOiiic  iiodiii  tomonvii' 
To  llicTiiiim  Rii'ci  iil)hji — 
Riiini^  ot'i'i  the  /fc'irc; l>u<li 
Arc  coloivil  iri(i'('.\  ii'liciv 
The  moon  liii<  ils  iihoch'.''^ 


This  p,u  ticular  piece  does  not  have  the  coherence  ot  design  seen,  tor 
e.\ample,  in  catalogue  numbers  17  and  iS;  the  painting  and  vessel 
contours  do  not  match  well.  The  use  of  a  red  clay  tor  ware  with 
painted  decoration  is  discordant.  The  stvle  of  signature  can  be  seen  on 
a  number  ot  pieces  m  [apanese  and  overseas  collections.''^  Since  those 
pieces  are  common  to  collections  made  atter  1.S90,  and  main'  are 
found  111  overseas  collections,  it  is  suspected  that  such  works  are 
imitations  tor  the  late  Meiji  era  internation.il  market.  It  is  likely  that 
the  same  workshop  produced  catalogue  numbers,  y,  38,  and  S.S. 


UTSUSHi:  COPIES  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 


Descriptions  ot  Kenzans  work  typically  toregrc^und  painting  and  design.  But  our  broad 
study  shows  that  Ogata  Kenzan  and  his  immediate  followers  attempteci  to  survey  nearly 
all  of  the  ceramics  production  kntwn  to  them.  Kenzan  the  first  imitated  ceramics  from 
China,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Holland  and  the  |apanese  wares  kncwn  as  Karatsu  and 
Oribe  (figs.  26  anci  27).  Such  an  encompassing  review  of  both  domestic  anci  local 
production  reveals  access  to  exotic  material  and  mtormational  resources.  There  is  alsc^ 
the  suggestion  ot  a  lofty  perspective — contemporary  critics  call  it  the  panoptic.  Seeing 
all  is  not  only  knowing,  but  is  also  a  form  of  ambitic~)n  and  command.  Kenzan,  who 
came  to  ceramics  from  a  position  of  privilege,  endorsed  a  body  of  "classical"  work. 

Ogata  Kenzan  was  not  the  first  potter  to  reproduce  earlier  or  external  models. 
Starting  with  the  fifth  century,  much  of  Japanese  ceramics  history  can  be  so  described. 
But  from  the  mid— seventeenth  century  a  certain  kind  of  copy,  bearing  the  imprint  not 
only  of  makers  but  also  of  patrons,  became  fashionable  m  Kyoto.  This  is  called  iitsushi — 
copying  with  a  difference.  The  ciifference  lies  111  a  paradox:  through  various  forms  of 
stylizatic^n,  such  as  technical  refinement  or  a  bland  clumsiness,  the  iitsuslii  creates  or 
maintains  the  very  ciifference  that  the  copy  proposes  to  obliterate,  hitentions  are  meant 
to  intrude. 

The  first  attempts,  known  chiefiy  through  eaiiy-seventeenth-century  diary 
references,  are  derivatives  of  Chinese  and  Korean  tea  bowls  anci  tea  cadciies  popular 
among  practitioners  m  the  cult.  Local  input  is  evidenced  in  the  ft^rm  of  hiri^^ata,  paper 
cutout  ciesigns  provideci  by  tea  masters  and  other  persons  of  taste.  Much  better  known, 
in  word  and  deeci,  are  the  utsiislii  of  the  celebrated  potter  Nonomura  Ninsei  (active  2d 
half  17th  century).  Apparently  at  the  behest  of  his  patrons,  Ninsei  applied  his  formidable 
manual  skills  to  mociels  domestic  and  foreign;  heirloom  pieces  as  well  as  shards  from  his 
Kyoto  kiln  site  show  crisp  tailoring  to  the  reqtiirements  of  the  tea  ceremony,  which  at 
that  time  stressed  refinement  and  orthodoxy. 

Nmsei's  full  repertory  of  iitsiislii  recipes — for  clays  and  glazes — 
is  known  through  a  compendium  of  pottery  techniques  copied  into  Kenzans  own 
pottery  manual,  Foko  hitsiiyo  (Potter's  essentials;  1737).  And  yet  Kenzan  chose  not  to 
employ  any  of  those  formulas  or  effects.  What,  then,  was  iitsuslii  for  Kenzan  anci  the 
aspirants  to  his  tradition?  Elsewhere  I  have  argueci  that,  as  a  restilt  of  his  interest  in 
surface  cieccMation  and  ciMitemporary  ciemands  for  diverting  vessels,  Kenzan 
experimented  with  all  classic  ceramics  that  had  painted  efTects  insteaci  of  staid 
monochromes.'"'  But  intentions  are  difficult  to  recover;  pot  sharcis  are  not.  Ceramic 
archaeology  prtwides  a  baseline  for  locating  shifts  in  notions  of  distinctiveness. 
Excavated  wares  from  urban  sites  show  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 


Fig.  26.  Annam  (Vietnamese)  iilsiisln  tej 
bowl,  by  Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-1743), 
excavated  troni  the  Narutaki  kiln  site 
(act.  1699-1712).  Bisque  ware  with 
cobalt  decoration,  II.2  \  12. 9. 
Hozoji,  Kyoto. 


Fig.  27.  Aka-c  (Ming  dynasty  common- 
ware  porcelain)  utsiislii  brush  holder,  by 
Ogata  Kenzan,  (1663-1743),  dated  Hdei 
era  (1704-11).  I'orcelani  with  overglaze 
enamel  decoration,  11.8  x  10.4.  Hosonii 
Mnseuni,  Kvotti. 


glazed  ceramics  as  a  whole  continued  the  robust  mode  begun  in  the  heyday  of  the  tea 
ceremony.  Hizen  (including  Arita  and  Karatsu)  and  Seto  and  Mino  were  the  major 
manufacturers.  Karatsu  and  Miiio,  which  manufactured  japan  s  first  feldspathic-glazed 
tableware,  surged  forward  in  the  1590s,  variously  issuing  painted  Karatsu,  pamteci  Shino, 
anci  Oribe  wares.  After  about  two  decades,  decorated  Arita  porcelain  appeared,  with 
vigorous  decoration  inspired  by  Karatsu  sources  btit  moreover  by  Chinese  wares. 
Decorated  ceramics — especially  tableware — haci  begun  to  capture  demand  nationwide. 

A  pronc^unced  move  toward  elegance  and  elaboration  from  mid  century  reflects 
both  technical  advances  and  the  expanding  role  of  domestic  ceramics  in  formal 
etiquette  and  gift  presentation.  Hizen  porcelains,  especially  the  Kutani,  Kakiemon,  and 
Nabeshima  styles,  cieveloped  complicated  shapes  and  extravagant  decoration.  Some  of 
the  latter  is  taken  fix^m  printed  literature.  Ninsei,  as  we  have  seen,  appeared  on  the 
Kyoto  stage  at  this  time,  providing  high  style  to  the  local  stoneware  industry.  This  in 
turn  spawned  a  whole  "Kyoto-ware  iitsiishr  stoneware  output  emanating  from  the 
bnari  area  of  Hizen  m  the  mid— seventeenth  century  and  continuing  for  almost  a 
century.  In  Seto,  another  Kyoto-ware  iilsiislii  product  called  "Omuro  chawan"  (Ninsei 
tea  bowl)  appeared  in  the  early  1700s.  Seto  and  Mmo  wares  as  a  whole  became  more 
elegant,  and  the  old  iron-painted  and  copper-splashed  Oribe  models  fell  out  of  favor. 

By  the  onset  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  this  elegant  mode  had  become 
mainstream;  user  sites  shew  that  fme-pamted  ceramics,  especially  porcelains,  were 
commonly  used  by  the  upper  stratum  of  warriors  and  townsmen,  even  replacing 
lacc]uer  ware  in  daily  meals.  Refinement  alone  could  not  constitute  value.  What  were 
the  possibilities  for  limited-edition  utensils  at  this  point?  Kenzan's  solution  seems  to 
have  been  to  reach  back,  beyond  the  perit^id  of  elegance,  to  the  rustic  mode.  This  was 
not  mere  nostalgia  but  adherence  to  a  precept  that  the  young  Kenzan  had  absorbeci 
under  literati  such  as  Itd  jmsai:  that  a  true  scholar  must  renounce  his  ties  with  the 
present  and  seek  out  "an  initial  [read:  past]  creative  formulation."'" 

This  belief  m  historical  norms  also  parallels  developments  in  the  world  of  tea, 

Fig.  38.  Illustration  of  an  Annam-sts'le 

tea  bowl  in  Wak.vi  siio  dcxtii.  1694.       tcxts  of  which  Were  castiiig  the  Sixteenth  to  early  seventeenth  century  as  a  golden  age. 

Cliadd  bciiiiioshri  (Handy  guide  for  learning  tea;  1680)  established 
a  system  of  values  and  nomenclature  for  ceramic  classics  such  as 
Oribe  ware.  Naiipoivbi  (Recc:)rd  of  [Priest]  Nanpo),  a  1691  tea 
document,  memorialized  the  Momoyama  era  master  Sen 
l^ikyii  (1522-1591)  for  the  merchant-class  tea  schools  that  took 
him  as  saint  and  ancestor.  A  guide  to  classic  pots,  the  1694 
Wiihiiii  slio  (1o{^ii  ((Aimpendium  of  domestic  anci  foreign  utensils; 
fig.  2(S),  illustrated  some  forty-seven  approved  varieties  of  ware, 
all  of  them  intended  for  use  in  the  tearoom.  The  booklets 
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woodblock  printing  with  phonetic  glosses  indicates  that  it  was  intended  for  widespread 
consumption.  Copies  and  takeofts  of  golden-age  Raku  ware  were  produced  by 
Kenzans  cousin  Sonyu  and  his  successor  Sanyu  (to  be  ciiscussed  further  in  the  last 
section  ot  the  catalogue/'The  Raku  Mode"). 

The  circulation  of  information,  then,  hints  at  an  accelerated  demand,  one  that  real 
antiques  could  not  satisfy.  Imports  were  increasingly  inaccessible — in  urban  sites  they  all 
but  disappeared  after  ryoo — and  the  hiatus  lasted  throughout  the  next  one  hundred 
years.  Facsimiles  were  thus  created  by  Kenzan,  and  his  rubric  was  the  revival  of  the 
past.  Kenzan  coupled  the  longing  for  the  rustic  with  his  amateur  instincts,  making 
versions  of  Oribe,  Karatsu,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Thai,  and  Dutch  wares,  all  with 
considerable  imagination. The  marketing  aspects  are  submerged  in  personalization:  self- 
conscious  signatures  like  "Sh5ko"  (Veneration  ot  antiquity)  and  inscriptions  such  as  "I 
ct:)pied  a  rare  vessel  from  Korea"  draw  the  user  into  a  world  of  antiquarian  pleasure  (figs. 
29—30),  privileging  spectatorship  as  much  as  the  vieweci  object.  In  surveying  the  world 
ot  ceramic  antiquity  through  actual  manufacture,  Kenzan  anticipates  the  individual 
iitsiislii  masters  ot  a  century  later,  Okuda  Eisen,  Aoki  Mokubei  ( i?''*?— 1X33),  Kinkodo 
Kamesuke,  and  Nin'ami  Dohachi. 

Utsiislii  with  the  Kenzan  mark  themselves  reflect  changes  in  the  tlomestic  market. 
The  1720  rela.xation  of  import  restrictions  must  have  invigorated  interest  in  iitsnshi 
products;  judging  by  extant  wares,  Kenzans  Kyoto  successor,  Ihachi,  made  tar  more 
Chinese  and  Dutch  copies  than  ciid  Kenzan  himself.  Ihachi  s  imitations  seem  to  have 
influenced  the  founding  of  the  Banko  pottery  in  Mie  Prefecture,  where  early  works 
were  also  takeofts  on  late-Mmg  enameled  ware.  The  thiixi-generation  Edo  Kenzan 
experimented  with  foreign  decoration  as  well. 


Fig.  29.  Egonii  (Cizhou)  iitsiislii  bowl, 
by  Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-1743),  1706. 
Stoneware  with  underglaze  iron 
decoration,  14.6  x  34.S.  Hamaniatsu 
Mnnicipal  Museum. 

Fig.  30.  Underside  of  tig.  2y. 


Fit;.  31 .  Kenzaii  iilsiislii  food  dish  witli 
design  ot  paiiip.is  gr.iss.  by  Og.it.i  Siiuht-i 
(17S.S-1S39),  f.iiiv  lyth  Leiitury. 
Excavated  tvoni  the  Hikagc-c ho  site, 
Bunkyo  Ward, Tokyo.  Stonew  are  w  ith 
underglaze  iron  and  cobalt  decoration, 
5.7  X  14.9. Tokyo  Metropohtan 
Government. 


Over  the  decades  Kenzan  iilsiislii  changed  to  meet  new 
eieniands:  the  pc:ipulanty  oi"  large  tea  gatlienngs  and 
communal  feasting  trom  the  late  eighteenth  century 
encouraged  the  manufacture  ot  larger,  multiportion 
bowls,  many  ot  which  bear  a  Kenzan  mark.  The 
enthusiasm  tor  these  bowls  is  documented  in  an  1X32 
collection  ot  observations  calleci  Ncii-iicii  todoiiic  (Yearly 
jottings);  the  sale  price  of  a  large  Kenzan  bowl  (Kcnzaii 
oiioiihuri)  is  compared  with  other  items.  '  The  popularity 
ot  Chinese-style  steeped  tea,  or  scncliii,  also  ted  a  new  spate 
ot  antiquanamsm  and  instigated  the  reproduction  ot 
hitherto  unfamiliar  vessels.  Some  sciiclia  wares  bear  the 
mark  of  Kenzan  or  his  successors. 
By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Kenzan  ware  itselt  had  achieved  classic  status,  and 
became  a  focus  ot  iitsiislii  pi\)duction  in  Kyoto  and  elsewhere.  This  was  part  of  an  overall 
reappraisal  ot  Japanese  cultural  history  by  statesmen,  antiqtiarians,  and  potters.  In  the 
torefront  ot  this  regeneration  were  Nm'ami  Dohachi,  Ogata  Shuhei  (fig.  31),  and  Seitu 
Yohei  (1803— 1 861).  Kenzan  copying  is  mentioned  anecdotally  in  the  Freer  object  records: 
catalogue  number  13  had  been  lett  at  the  workshop  tor  study  (presumably  as  a  copy 
model)  by  the  potter  Okumura  Shozan  (1842—1905),  renowned  tor  his  imitations  ot 
Nmsei  and  Kenzan.  When  I  lived  in  the  Kyoto  potters'  quarters,  many  of  my  neighbors 
specialized  in  these  Kenzan  copies,  which  were  marketed  as  high-quality  tableware. 
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28]    INCENSE  CONTAINER  IN  THE  StIAPE  OF  TOY  TOP 


by  ogata  kenzan  (1663-i743) 
(edo-iriya  workshop,  ca.  1731-1743) 
Japan,  Edo  penod,  early  iSrii  century 

Acquired  troni  Matsuki  Bunkio  (I so);  formerly  Matsunioto 
collection,  Kyoto:  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "A  late  Kenzan." 
5.4x9.6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fly  00. 76 

The  thick  glaze  obscures  most  of  the  forming  details,  but  the  clay 
bociy  appears  to  be  brownish,  medium-grained.  Cover  and  base 
apparently  thrown  and  trimmed  on  wheel,  although  some  irregularity 
inside  of  foot  ring  points  to  modeling  with  a  spatula.  White  slip  on 
outside  cover.  Exterior  decoration  consists  of  bands  in  black,  blue,  red, 
purple,  green,  and  yellow  underglaze  enamel.  Inscnpticin  and  signature 
m  underglaze  iron  on  base  reads,  "Nagasaki  gukyo  ni  oite,  Keicho 
Kenzan  Shmsei  kore  o  tsukuru"  (Made  by  Keicho  Kenzan  Shmsei  in 
temporary  residence  111  Nagasaki).  Lead  glaze  applied  to  entire  interior 
and  exterior:  overglaze  green  enamel  applied  to  interior  of  cover  and 
base.  Low-temperature  firing.  Setting  spur  marks  on  rim  of  cover  and 
on  base;  scars  on  top  of  cover  from  tongs  used  to  extract  the  piece 
from  a  hot  kiln. 


The  closest  analogue  that  this  piece  has  in  the  cratt  world  is  round 
lacquer  incense  containers  with  concentric  bands  known  as  dohiimkii 
(toy  top).  These  were  manutactured  in  Ming  China  anci  became 
popular  among  aficionados  of  the  tea  ceremony."^  As  a  toy,  the  top  is 
popularly  used  during  New  Year  celebrations.  Since  it  spins  on,  it 
suggests  enduring  gooci  fortune.  DoL-iiidkii  additionally  connotes  the 
self-contentment  of  the  true  scholar — the  tc^p  that  keeps  revolving 
without  urging. 

A  note  left  by  Matsuki  Bunkio  mentioned:  "Name  of  this  box  was 
'tama"  or 'marble.'  .  .  .This  piece  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
famous  lapanese  connoisseur,  Mr.  Matsunioto  of  Kyoto." 

Noteworthy  is  the  internal  evidence  for  a  "Nagasaki"  manufacture. 
The  immediate  association  is  with  the  city  of  Nagasaki,  which  in 
Kenzan 's  day  served  as  Japan's  sole  fcireign  trade  port  and  locus  of 
exotica.  An  incense  container  similar  to  the  Freer  piece  was  illustrated 
in  1973  by  the  late  ceramics  historian  Mitsuoka  Chiasei,  who  posited 
that  Kenzan  may  have  accompanied  Ogiwara  Shigehide  (1658-1713), 
superintendent  of  finance  and  crony  of  the  Kyoto  mint  officials  with 
whom  Kenzan's  brother  Korin  was  on  good  terms,  on  an  official  trip 
to  that  city  m  1697.  Mitsuoka  also  mentioned  that  the  cover  of  the  box 
he  illustrated  was  not  an  original;  it  was  a  replacement  made  by  Eiraku 
Hozen  (1795-1854).^ 


The  piece  illustrated  by  Mitsuoka,  however,  appears  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  Freer  piece;  the  handwriting,  while  superficially  similar,  lacks  the 
rhythm  and  spacing  of  this  one.  Furthermore,  several  aspects  about  the 
Freer  piece  contradict  Mitsuoka's  travel-to-Nagasaki  thesis.  First, 
Kenzan  never  mentioned  a  visit  to  Nagasaki  m  his  otherwise  detailed 
pottery  notes;  second,  the  strong  but  unaffected  writing  style  seems  to 
accord  not  with  Kenzan's  early  career  but  with  his  late  years  in  Edo; 
third,  the  use  of  the  archaic  form  of  the  character  for  shin  in  "Shinsei" 
is  a  sign  of  late  manufacture;  fourth,  the  use  of  "Keicho  "  (refugee  from 
Kyoto)  appears  only  on  pottery  aiici  painting  from  the  master's  late 
years;  and  fifth,  the  expression  oilhyo  (temporary  abode)  appears  on 
other  Kenzan  pots  attributable  to  the  Edo  years,  some  of  them  dated. 
Thus  Kenzan  either  made  a  trip  to  faraway  Nagasaki  at  the  end  of  his 
career  (implausible)  or  there  may  be  another  Nagasaki.  Edo  period 
maps  show  a  Nagasaki-cho  several  blocks  northeast  of  Rokkenbori, 
where  Kenzan  is  reported  to  have  stayed  during  his  Edo  years.  This 
area  east  of  the  Sumida  River  was  dotted  with  small  earthenware 
potteries,  some  of  which  continued  into  the  twentieth  century. 


HANDWARMER  WITH  DESIGN  OF  VINE  SCROLLS 


BY  OGAIA  IHACHl  (KYOTO  KhN/AN  II,  ACT.  CA.  I72O-I760) 
[apan.Edo  period,  mid— J8th  century 

Acquired  troniY.  Fujita,  Kyoto  (Sys):  origin,il  attribution: "Kenzaii." 
Miirse  attribution: '"Tok\'o — but  a  y;einiine  Kenzan.  A  hibachi. 
liiiciciiiiio  thing." 
12.0  X  13.7 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Sinithsoni.in  Institution.  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  ot  Cliarles  Lang  Freer,  F1911.400 

Fine-grained  butt  cLiy.  Asseinblcii  from  sc\en  slabs;  marks  from  cloth 
used  111  the  molding  process  visible  in  the  interior.  Application  of 
w  hite  slip  to  exterior  and  upper  part  ot  interior.  "Kenzan"  signature  m 
underglaze  iron  on  base.  Applicition  ot  ti  .msp.iient  stoneware  glaze  to 
e-\terioi"  .iiid  upper  halt  ot  interior,  with  toot  m  reserve.  High- 
temperature  tiring.  Bounding  lines  ,iiul  nitei  lor  sqiiiggle  pattern  m  red 
overglaze  enamel;  tliiwers  and  \iiies,  including  chr\ santliemuiii. 
pomegranate,  and  palmette,  in  green,  \ello\v,  blue,  and  purple 
overglaze  enamels.  Low-teniper.ituie  tiring  to  tuse  enamels.  Fitted 
with  brass  rim;  cover  adcied. 


The  general  proportions  and  niet.il  fitting  suggest  ftmction  as  a  small 
h.indwarnier;  it  would  haw  been  tilled  w  ith  ash.  w  ith  live  embers  set 
inside.  The  rectilinear  form  111  geiier.il  borrows  trom  Keiizan-ware 
precedents,  although  this  sL\-sided  sh.ipe  has  a  more  distant  ancestr\-  111 
Ming  dynasty  incense  burners;  ni.iss-produced  connoisseurs  ni.inuals 
bestowed  approval  on  the  si.\-sided  shape. 

The  painted  surface  is  ,1  mix  of  elements  taken  from  late-Mmg, 
common-ware  porcelains  imported  into  [apaii  in  the  early  seventeenth 


century.  The  ckiud  band  at  the  top  appears,  for  example,  in  the 
underglaze  blue  porcelains  called  uiuio-dc  in  japan. There  is  also 
a  good  ciose  ot  the  Kenzanescjue,  such  as  the  flatly  rendered 
flow  ers. 

The  style  ot  signature  is  ch.ii.icteristic  ot  Keiizan's  adopted  son 
and  Kyotc:)  successor,  Ogata  lhaclii.  |udging  from  his  oeuvre, 
lhaclii  was  an  avici  producer  ot  exotic  ceramics  and  rewcirked 
many  ot  these  schemes  to  tit  local  taste. 


POWDERED  TEA  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
PHOENIX  AND  CLOUDS 


BY  KENSAI  (IDA  KICHIROKU;  1793-1X61) 

lap.m,  Edo  pei  K)d,  niid-iyth  century 

Acquired  from  SiegtVied  BiiiL;,  F.iris  (Sss);  original 

attribution:  "Kensai." 

Morse  attribution: "May  be  Keiisai." 

8.1  X  6.2 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  CMiarles  Lang  Freer,  F1901.7S 

Medium-gramed  brown  clay,  thrown  on  the  potter's  wheel.  White  slip 
applied  to  outside  and  bottiim.  Decoration  of  phoenix  and  cloud 
scrolls  m  red,  yellow,  green,  and  black  undergLize  enamels.  "Keiisai" 
mark  111  uiiderglaze  iron  on  base.  Totally  covered  with  transparent  lead 
glaze.  Low-teinperatuie  tiring.  Outfitted  with  ivory  cover. 


Shape,  size,  and  the  type  of  cover  suggest  use  as  a  tea  container  (clhiki). 
This  is  basically  a  relaxed  version  ot  the  hieratically  conceived  tea 
caddy  (I'liiiiiv),  which  is  employed  in  more  torinal  tea  service. 

The  phoenix  llio-o)  is  traditionally  seen  as  an  emblem  of  female  rule, 
ruler  ot  the  birds,  harbinger  ot  peace,  prosperity,  and  sage  rule,  and  sign 
ot  the  southern  cjuadrant  ot  heaven,  hi  Chinese  popular  culture  the 
phoenix  was  depicted  on  wedding  gifts  and  trousseaux,  tor  the  bride 
was  an  "empress  tor  a  ciay."  "  This  auspicious  grammar  came  to  be 
embodied  m  |apanese  things  as  well. 

"Kensai"  was  a  pseiRlonym  ot  Kenzan-style  potter  Ida  Kichiroku.  In 
11X36,  Kichiroku   received  the  art  name  "Kensai"  together  with 


instruction  in  Kenzan-stvle  pottery  techniques  from  fifth-generation 
Edo  Kenzan  Nishimura  Myakuan.  Kichiroku  thereafter  worked  at  far- 
flung  kilns  such  as  Kameyama  (Nagasaki  Prefecture),  Izawa  (Mie 
Prefecture),  Hanno  (Saitama  Prefecture),  and  Sano  (yes,  Sano!),Tochigi 
Prefecture.  The  "Kensai"  signature  on  this  piece  may  suggest  relatively 
earlv  production,  for  the  names  "Kichiroku"  and  "Kitsuroku"  appear 
on  his  later  works.  Aside  from  the  signature,  the  chromatics  ot  this 
piece  are  similar  to  a  tiered  box  in  the  Morse  collection,  also  bearing  a 
"Kensai"  signature.  Kichiroku's  ceramics  range  from  finely  crafted 
glazed  earthenware  figurines  and  incense  boxes  to  rather  dull 
stonewares,  many  of  them  111  a  Kenzan  sryle. 


[3l]    SERVING  B(_)WL  WITH  DESIGN  OV  LION-DOG  AND  PEONY  I 

I 

KYOTO  WORKSlH)P,  KENZAN  STYLE 

J.ip.iii,  Edo  period,  LMily  to  mid-lytli  century 

Acquired  troin  Matsuki  Hiiiikio  ($iS);  original  attribution: "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution: "Tokyo  Kenzan — a  beauty — a  good  one.  "  ! 
II.O  X  22.8  ' 
Freer  Gallery  iif  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington,  D.C. 
Ciitt  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1898.445 

Fine-grained,  brow  n-gra\  clav.  Throw  n  and  trininietl  on  the  potter's 
w  heel.  White  slip  applied  to  entire  \  essel:  pinholes  in  slip  indicate  that 

vessel  was  quite  dry  at  the  tune  ot  application.  Decoration  ot  rim  and  ' 

base  bands,  \  iiiing  peonies,  and  in\  tliical  Gliinese  lion-dog  (slii.'^lii )  111 

underglaze  iron. "Kenzan"  mark  in  underglaze  iron  on  base. Transparent 

stoneware  glaze  applied  to  entire  vessel.  High-temperature  tiring:  tive 

stacking  spur  iii.irks  111  c.ivetto.  Gold  lacquer  repairs.  Moisture  stains 

from  washinsj;  on  interior. 


Size  and  shape  suggest  use  as  a  bciwl  tor  sweets  or  possiblv  tor  grilled 
food.  The  overall  decoratixe  scheme,  marked  bv  the  contrast  between 
w  hite  slip  and  iron  decoration,  is  inspired  by  Cizhou  ware,  a  northern 
C!hiiiese  tolkware.  The  pairing  ot  peonies  with  sliislii  comes  from 
C  hiiiese  nivthologx':  the  peon\'  is  the  queen  c)t  tlowers  and  the  .^Imlii  is 
the  king  ot  aiiim.ils. 

The  first  Kenzan  took  an  express  interest  in  Cizhou  ware.  An  ott- 
cited  example  is  ,1  bow  1,  bearing  a  date  ot"  1706.  m  the  collection  ot  the 
Haiiiaiiiatsu  Municipal  Museum  (see  tigs.  2y  and  ^io):  its  decoration 
ciraws  trom  Cizhou  models  ot  the  sixteenth  century. 

Based  on  its  signature  stvle  and  the  bombast  of  the  decoration,  the 
Freer  piece  comes  trom  a  Kenzan  revival  in  Kyoto  111  the  early  to 


mid-nmeteenth  century.  A  Cizhou-style  food  dish  with  a  similar 
Kenzan  m.irk  was  excavated  trom  the  Doshisha  Universit\'  Ikushmkan 
site  in  lyyj;  the  accompanying  artifacts  were  datable  to  the  third 
quarter  ot  the  nineteenth  century  The  Freer  dish  shares  similar  design 
and  technical  characteristics. 

Matsuki  Bunkio,  w  ho  sold  this  piece  to  Freer,  mentioned  that  "this 
bowl  was  formerly  in  the  Tokyo  Museum  and  was  used  as  a  model  by 
the  students."  Matsuki  nia\'  have  been  referring  to  the  Tokyo  School  of 
Fine  Arts  (Tokyo  Bijutsu  Gakko),  w  hich  was  founded  in  1889.  Since 
the  school  was  originally  housed  111  the  Educational  Museum  (Kyoiku 
Hakubutsukan),  Matsuki "s  reference  is  coherent. 


FOOD  DISH  WITH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  DESIGN, 
INSCRIBED  "LONGEVITY" 


107 


KYOIO  WORKSHOP.  KEN/AN  SI  YI  I. 

|,ipan,  Edo  period,  eiirly  to  mid-l9th  century 

Acquired  from  K.  Suzuki  ($25);  c^rigiii.il  attribution:"Kenzan  School  " 
Morse  attribution: "Questionable — dreary,  damn  thing!" 
6.7  X  144 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Sniitlisiinian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F19OS. 22 

Fine-grained  buff  clay.  Wheel  thrown  and  triinnied.  White  slip  applied 
inside  and  out;  some  marks  from  wiping  on  base,  i-vim  band,  band  ot 
dots  inside  rim,  cloud  motifs,  and  character  m  a  double-banded  reserve 
circle  all  in  underglaze  iron.  Stylized  chrysanthemums  on  outside  wall 
111  underglaze  iron.  "Kenzan"  mark  inside  toot  ring,  mside  single-line 
frame,  in  underglaze  iron.  Transparent  stoneware  glaze  applied  mside 
and  out.  Fligh-temperature  tiring.  Green  leaves  and  red  surround  m 
overglaze  enamels.  Rim  repair  and  subsequent  retouching. 


Auspicious  character  decoration  probably  came  to  the  attention  ot 
lapanese  audiences  throngh  l.ite-Mmg  dynasty  Chinese  imports, 
such  as  wares  trom  the  recentlv  excavated  Zhangzhou  kilns  111  Fujian 
Province.  ''  These  were  quickly  copied  m  |apan,  hrst  m  Mmo  waies 
and  later  m  Arita  porcelains.  The  domestic  zenith  ot  pots  \\  ith  the 
single-character  inscription  occurs  m  Arita  porcel.iins  ot  the  so-called 
brocade  lkiiiitUi-<lc>  style;  they  were  produced  chietiy  between  about 
i6yo  and  17,10,  which  coincides  with  KenzaiTs  career. 

In  C'hinese  lore,  dew  dripping  trom  the  chi'vsanthemuin  was  con- 
sidered .111  elixir  ot  immortality;  m  the  chrysanthemum  testnal 
on  the  ninth  day  ot  the  ninth  lunar  month  participants  admired 
the  blossoms,  drank  a  "chrys.inthcmum"  wine,  and  composed  pcietry. 
Auspicious  tidings,  seasonalitv,  and  banqueting  thus  intersect. 


The  historical  Kenzan  and  his  successors  employed  this  nu)tit,  mainly 
m  the  tbrm  of  medium-sized  serving  bowls.  A  star-sh.iped  bowl 
inscribed  with  the  character  kci  (congratulate;  rejoice)  111  the  cavetto 
can  be  attributed  coutidently  to  the  tirst  generation.  In  the  Freer 
piece,  the  slapdash  signature  (the  bottom  p.irt  ot  the  hen  is  actually 
niiscopied)  and  design  bravura  are  early-  to  mid-nineteenth— century 
enthusi.isms.  A  dish  nearly  identical  to  the  Freer  piece  is  m  a  private 
collection  in  lap.in.''' 


[33]    EWER  WITH  DESIGN  OF  FLORAL  SCROLLS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP.  IMITATION 

lapan,  Edo  period,  19th  century 

Acquired  froniYamanaka  and  Company  ($200):  original 
attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:  "Signed  Genroku.  Inscription  no  good.  iVlodern 

imitation." 

21.4  X  IS. 6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington.  ll.C. 
Gift  of  C^harles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyii  .40s 

Fine-grained  butt  clay.  Body  and  lid  thrown  .ind  ti  inimed  on  the 
potters  wheel.  Spout  thrown  on  potters  wheel,  hand  trimmed,  and 
luted  to  vessel.  Bail  handle  .iiul  lugs  li.ind  modeled  .md  luted  to  bod\'. 
Overall  application  ot  transparent  stoneware  glaze,  with  base  .md  lid 
contact  area  in  reserve,  hligh-temperature  firing.  Red  and  green 
overglaze  enamel  decoration  includes  diaper  pattern  on  handle,  peony 
vine  scroll  on  lid  and  median,  medallion  b.ind  with  lattice  surround  on 
rim,  and  simplitied  lotus-pet.il  patteiii  around  base.  Inscription- 
signature  "Cu-nroku  jugo  no  toshi  Fuso  Yoshti  Kenz.in  Tom  sei"  (Made 
m  the  titteenth  year  of  Genroku  |  1702]  by  Kenzan.  Hermit  I'otter  ot 
Fuso  [|apan|.  Yoshu  [KycTto  area|)  m  red  enamel,  followed  b\  p.untecl 
reliet-style  seals  "Shoko""  and  "Tom,"  .lUo  m  red  eii.nnel.  Low- 
temperature  l"iring  to  tuse  the  enamels. 


In  the  course  ot  ceremonial  tea  drinking,  the  kettle,  the  source  ot  hot 
water,  rec]uires  occasional  rctilliiig.  This  is  accomplished  with  a  ewer 
called  iiii:iitiiioi.  In  addition  to  ceramic  types.  iiiiziil<tioi  ma\'  be  made 
trom  wood  or  metal.  Arita  porcelain  ewers  dated  between  16X0  and 
1710  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  Freer  piece; these  ultimately  hark 
back  to  a  Ming  d\  n.isty  porcelain  prototype. 

Despite  the  date  on  this  piece  (c]uite  beliexable  m  terms  ot  japanese 
ceramics  nn)rpholog\  and  Kenzan's  ow  n  st\listic  development),  the 
handwriting  ,md  seals  are  not  from  Kenzan's  own  hand;  the 
m.inuf.icture  is  .1  little  too  skillful  foi-  Kenzan's  wxirkshop.  especiallv  in 
the  period  design.ited.  A  more  likely  candidate  for  authenticity  is  a 
ewer  that  recently  came  to  light  111  the  Myohoji  Temple  in  Suginami 
Ward,  Tokyo.*- 

This  piece  may  represent  an  .ittempt  .it  duplicating  a  specific  original 
(such  an  endeavor  by  Kyoto  potter  Okumura  Shozan  is  mentioned  111 
cat.  no.  i:;).  an  endeavor  which  may  be  associated  with  the  Meiji  era 
art  market.  In  an  environment  where  many  traditional  props  of 
association  had  been  torn  away,  works  had  to  express  value  through  a 
kind  ot  selt-narration.  Potters  conceived  pieces  with  exact  dates, 
long  inscriptions,  and  detailed  decor.  We  might  also  consider  this  type 
of  copying  as  an  act  ot  preservation.  gi\en  urgency  in  an  age  ot 
international  exchange  and  spoliation. 


TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  PLUM  BLOSSOMS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 

Japan,  Meiji  era,  late  lytli  eentiiry 

Acquired  fmiii  MatMiki  Hunkio  ($loo);  original 

attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:  "One  ot  the  latest  Kenzans — brand-new." 
8.1  .\  10.6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoo.74 

Fine-grained  reddish  clav.  Thnnx  n  on  potter's  wheel  with  foot  ring 
trimmed  bv  spatula.  White  slip  applied  as  ground  tor  edge  bands, 
cavetto  patch,  and  blossoms.  B.iiids  and  (.lots,  diaper  pattern,  .md  plum 
decoration  in  underglaze  iron.  Signature  "Kenzan  Trim  Sci  "  (made  by 
Kenzan  Tom)  and  inscription,  "Pure  h'agrance,  hidden  beauty,  m 
underglaze  iron.  Total  application  ot  transparent  lead  glaze.  Low- 
teniperature  firing. 

The  shape  takes  after  the  so-called  iiudd-iiv  bowl  which  was  impcirted 
trom  Miiig  dynasty  China  111  the  early  seventeenth  century.  The  edge 
bands  and  scattered  blossom  motif  also  occur  m  a  similar  import  genre, 
the  so-called  ko\oinct\tikc  type.^' 

Part  ot  the  tirst  Kenzans  interest  in  these  late-Ming  products  was  the 
material  itselt:  porcelain.  But  this  is  earthenware,  which  is  much  easier 
to  torm  and  fire.  A  copyist  decided  that  the  graphic  elements  alone 
could  sutticieiitly  (and  etticienth  )  convey  "Kenzan. " 


[35]    EWER  WITH  DESIGN  OE  PLUM  BLOSSOMS 


KY(  )  !  <)  WORKSHOP,  IMITAHON 

)ap.iii,  Mei]i  era,  Lite  lytli  century 

Acquired  from  Y,iniaii,ika  and  Coinpanv  ($40);  original 
attribution:  "Kciizan." 

Morse  attribution: "Tokyo  all  right — but  a  \  ery  remarkable  piece. 
No  slouch  ot  a  potter  made  that." 
iN.  1  .\  1N.7 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Sniithsoiiian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoo.  30 

Fine-grained  buft  cLn'.  Lid  and  bod\'  thiown  and  trimmed  on  potters 
wheel.  Spout  and  lugs  luted  to  hod\.  White  slip  applied  (o  e.xterior. 
Underglaze  cobalt  decoration  ot  diaper  patterns,  plum  blossoms, 
inscription,  and  signature,  the  latter  reading  "Kenzan  Tom  sho." 
Underglaze  iron  details  on  blossoms.  G)\  erall  application  ot  transparent 
stoneware  glaze.  High-temperature  tiling.  Green  and  red  overglaze 
enamel  washes  to  interstitial  areas;  owrglaze  blue  and  red  enamel 
accents;  "Shoko"  and  "Tom"  seals  painted  111  o\erglaze  red.  Low- 
temperature  firing  to  fuse  the  en.imels.  Wooden  handle,  with 
red-lacquer  inscription  "Zenshm"  and  cipher  added.  Repaired  with 
metal  strips  and  gold  laccjuer. 


As  made  evident  by  the  shape  ot  the  piece  and  Us  paraphernalia,  this 
pot  was  originally  intended  as  a  mi ziitsiioi.  a  kettle  used  m  the  tea 
ceremony  to  replenish  the  water  in  the  iron  kettle  used  in  the  tearoom 
proper.  The  decoration  ot  plum  blossoms  suggests  a  wintr\'  mood, 
w  hich  is  also  echoed  in  the  inscription: 

///  ilic  iCiikcttIc,  the  siioii'  boils  Ihioyantl)'. 
Mipofs  ii\iiiiily  rise  fioii)  ihc  inhsioiic  and  ink: 
Ai  oiicsis  depart,  ice  open  llie  dooi  and  laiioli. 
The  mossy  steps  are  ii'rillen  ii'ilh  l>iid  tracks. 


3* 


A  box  lid  has  been  preservecl  with  this  vessel,  and  its  inscription, 
together  with  the  lacquer  inscription  and  cipher  on  the  handle, 
associate  it  with  masters  ot  the  Oniotesenke  school  of  tea.''"  Such 
ciphers,  w  Inch  tirst  appear  on  tea  equipment  in  the  early  seventeenth 
ceiitur\,  constitute  a  toriii  ot  authenticition  ,ind  seal  of  approval  bv  tea 
practitioners,  especially  grand  masters  ot  tea  schools.  At  the  highest 
le\  el  ot  aspiration  this  w  as  a  creatn  e  exercise,  but  it  was  also  pertormed 
tor  remuneration,  since  pedigree  added  wiliie  to  the  vessel.  Ciphers 
were  ot  course  ttirged  as  well. 

This  piece  certainly  was  based  on  an  early  Kenzan-ware  protot^'pe, 
although  the  more  reliable  specimens  have  vine  scrolls  rather  than 
scattered  plums.  There  is  catalogue  number  33,  probably  a  copy  ot  a 
Genroku  era  original,  and  we  have  already  mentuMied  a  similar  one  in 
the  Mv6ho]i  Temple  m  Sugiiianii  Ward, Tokyo.  The  hybrid  decorative 
scheme  and  the  calligraphy  and  signature  are  suspicious.  Since  there 
.ire  no  cktsely  related  imitations,  this  iiia\'  ha\'e  been  a  one-ot-a-kiiul 
product  bv  a  skilled  Kyoto  potter,  commissioned  tor  the  anticjue 
m.n  ket.  I  he  handle  is  presumably  a  mocie  ot  value-adclmg,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  handle  is  genuine,  with  the  ceramic  bodv 
replacing  a  Kenzan  (or  some  other)  original. 


INCENSE  BURNER  WITH  DESIGN  OF  FLOWERS  AND 
VINE  SCROLLS 


SETO-AFFILIATED  WORKSHOP,  KCNZAN  STYLE 

Kipan,  l.ite  Edo  period  or  Meiji  er.i,  lyth  century 

Acquired  from  S.ito.  Ndgasaki  ($13.50);  original  attribution: "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: "May  be  Kenzan — butTokyo  Kenzan." 
8.7  .\  10.2 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1911. 404 

Meduim-gramcd  butt  clav,  flecked  with  iron. Thrown  and  trimmed  on 
the  potter's  \\  heel.  Overall  coating  ot  transp.iient  stoneware  glaze,  with 
toot  ring  111  reserve.  "Kenzan"  signature  111  uiiderglaze  cobalt.  High- 
temperature  firing.  Decoration  ot  panels,  vine  scrolls,  anci  generic 
flowers  m  red,  green,  and  blue  overglaze  enamels. 


The  bounded  panels  ot  contrasting  floral  decor  is  a  late-Ming  scheme. 
It  was  pursued  by  Kenzans  adoptive  scin.  Ihachi  (see  cat.  no.  and 
his  direct  or  indirect  pupil,  Nunami  Rozan  (1718— 1777),  who  would 
become  the  tounder  ot  the  H.mko  kiln  111  Kuwana,  Mie  Pretectuie, 
flivoreci  it  as  well.  In  the  nineteenth  century  many  kilns  under  the 
influence  ot  the  great  stoneware  center  ot  Seto,  such  as  InuNama  (Aichi 
Pretecture)  and  Etchu-Seto  (Toyama  Prefecture),  also  specialized  in  this 
treatment.  The  heavy  potting  and  flecked  clay  m  this  piece  signal  a 
non-Kyoto  provenance. 


Two  bo.x  labels  are  associated  with  this  piece,  one  reading  "Ikeda 
Senmei  kaisha  hoiiten  no  msho"  (Seal  ot  the  mam  store  ot  the  Ikeda 
Senmei  company").  This  nia\'  lia\e  been  part  ot  the  inventory  ot 
Kyoto  dealer  Ikeda  Seisuke  (1N40-1900).  C)ther  Kenzan  wares  troin 
the  Ikeda  collection,  all  purchased  through  Matsuki,  include  catalogue 
numbers  15,  18,  24,  44,  and  67.  A  second  label  reads  "Aka-ga  Kenzan 
kdro  tuta"  (Red-en.iineled  Kenzan  incense  burner  lid),  but  the  piece  is 
presently  without  the  lid. 


[37]    FLOWER  VASii  WITH  AUSPICIOUS  DECOR  IN 
OVER  GLAZE  ENAMELS 


KYOTO  WOHKSHOI',  IMITATION 
Jap.in,  IVlei|i  ci\i,  lytli  centiu  v 

Acquired  in  7ok\  ii,  spring  of  1907  ($500);  ongmnl 
attribution  ;""Kcnzan." 

Morse  attribution; "Satsuma  glaze — Old  Satsuniajar  redecorated  and 
signed  Kenzan.  Done  m Tokyo." 
32,3  X  iS. I 

Freer  Galler\'  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoy.S^ 

Fine-grained,  gra\'-butt  clav.  Throw  n  .ind  triinnied  on  potter  s  w  heel. 
White  slip  applied  to  exterior  and  mside  neck.  I  )ecor  zones  defined  by 
horizontal  b.inds  in  underglaze  iron.  Overall  application  ot  transparent 
stoneware  glaze,  w  ith  toot  ring  m  reserve. "Kenzan" signature  in  single- 
line  frame  in  underglaze  iron.  High-teniperature  tiring.  Decoratuc  till, 
top  to  biittom.  111  red,  green,  \ellow,  and  blue  overglaze  enamels: 
character  med.illions  leading  liiLii.  jii,  iiii.  iici  (happiness,  long  lite,  ease, 
conilort)  backed  b\  crosshatched  lines:  st\'lized  \ine  scrolls:  center 
zone  with  tish,  lotus  petals,  constellations,  and  water;  and  lotus  pet.ils 
on  bottom.  Low-temperature  tiring  to  tuse  the  enamels.  Broken  and 
reassembled. 


Such  jars  arc  not  part  ot  the  standard  largc-warc  repertorv  ot  Kenzan's 
ci,iy.  The  shape,  deru  ed  h'om  Qmg  dynastv  (1644— 1912)  jars,  is  seen  m 
expcirt  wares  made  in  Satsuma  m  the  t'lrst  decide  of  the  Meiji  era, 
prompting  Morses  comment.  The  decor  is  yet  another  matter,  based 
on  late-Ming,  common-ware  porcelains  originating  from  either 
Jingdezhen  in  Jiangxi  l^rovince  or  Zhaiigzhoii  in  Fujian  Province. 

The  sign.iture  st\le  on  this  vase  occurs  principalK'  on  serving  bowls 
with  a  broad  array  of  decor;^'  most  of  them  are  111  foreign  collections, 
suggesting  a  Kenzan  "export"  ware. 


[38J    INCENSE  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MAPLE  LEAVES 
AND  PAMPAS  GRASS 
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KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMIIAIION 

J.ip.iii.  Mciji  era,  late  lytli  century 

Acquired  from  MatMiki  Bunkio  ($120);  tornierly  in  the  ciillection  of 

Funahashi,  Kyoto;  onsj;nial  attribution: "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:  "Tokyo — Kenzan — a  good  piece — a  very  good 

piece.  Unusual  signature, 'Zan"  made  inTenjo  style." 

2.y  X  7.2 

Freer  Gallerv  of  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Giift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer.  F  1903.279 

Fine-grained  buff  clay.  Base  and  cover  thrown  on  potter's  wheel.  Total 
coating  of  white  slip.  1  )ecoration  ot  stylized  pampas  grass  and  maple 
leaves  m  underglaze  cobalt  on  top  and  lozenge  patterns  on  sides. 
Framed  "Kenzan"  mark  on  inside  ot  co\  er.  hand  painted  but  contoured 
to  resemble  a  stenciled  mark.  Application  ot  transparent  stoneware 
glaze  with  base  and  rim  contacts  111  reserve.  High-temperature  tiring. 


The  shape  is  that  ot  a  container  to  hold  pellets  of  incense.  Pampas  grass 
and  maple  leaves  evoke  an  aiitmnnal  theme.  The  gridlike  structure 
recalls  the  design  ot  paper  stencils  used  tor  printing  textiles,  where  the 
indnadual  design  elements  must  interconnect  to  hold  the  stencil 
together. 

The  original  Kenzan  m.ide  incense  containers  with  pictorial  ccwers 
and  patterned  sides,  but  with  much  greater  formal  and  thematic 
coherence.  When  pamp.is  grasses  arc  over  a  circular  or  crescent 
ground,  they  are  associated  with  the  fields  of  Musashi  (Musashino),  the 
western  part  ot  present-day  Tokvo.  But  maple  leaves,  while  profoundly 
autumnal,  aie  not  p.irt  of  the  Musashino  scheme. 

The  use  of  uiideiglaze  cobalt  .ilone  is  also  unusual — the  o\erall 
impression  is  a  confl.ition  of  blue-and-white  porcelain  style  with  a 
Kenzan  one.  The  style  of  the  mark  relates  this  piece  to  a  rather 
large  group  ot  late  imitations,  probablv  from  Kyoto.  See  also  catalogue 
numbers  9,  27,  and  s.S. 


I 

[39]    EMBER  POT  IN  "DUTCH"  STYLE  \ 

I 

BY  OC.AIA  KENZAN  (1663-1743)  (nARU  TAKI  WORKSHOP,  1699-1712)  j 

Japan,  Edo  period,  earlv  iNtli  (.entury  I 
Acquired  troni  Samuel  Colinan  Collection  sale  ($25):  original  | 
atti  ihution: "Kenzan. "  ! 
Morse  attribution: ""Tokyo  Kenzan — would  never  have  dared  to  make  j 
that  in  Kyoto."  | 
9.3  \  13.3  j 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1902.80 

I 

Fine-grained  white  cla\.  Thrown  and  trimmed  on  the  potter's  wheel. 
White  slip  appHcation  to  exterior  and  upper  part  of  interior.  Bands  of 
decoration,  including  leafy  vine,  dots,  flor.il  medallions,  and  diagiMial 
lines  in  uiiderglaze  non  and  cobalt,  and  red,  \ellow.  and  blue  o\erglaze 
enamels.  Lead  glaze  application  to  e.xterior  and  part  ot  interior. 
Signature  reading  "Nippon  Kenzan  sei"  (Made  b\  Kenzan  ot  |apan) 
and  tacsimile  seal  reading  ""Shoko"  m  overglaze  blue  enamel.  Low- 

temper.itiire  tiring.  Stained,  either  by  secondary  fire  or  antK]uation.  ! 
E.xteiisive  surface  loss. 


LJiiglazed  interior  and  size  suggest  use  as  an  ember  pot.  The  body 
shape,  b.isic.illy  a  cylinder  with  inverted  median  and  Battened  rim, 
IS  inspired  by  the  late-Ming  porcelain  ware  called  iiiido-ilc.''*  The 
decoration  is  intended  to  evoke  a  Western  style,  ostensibly  Delft  ware, 
which  was  imported  into  [apaii  from  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
The  feathery  iiiotit,  called  aigrette,  appears  on  a  German  dish  in  the 
National  Museum  of  American  History,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  (71.20),  and  it  also  appears  on  Delft  tiles. The  ciots 
can  be  found  on  Delft  ware  and  also  on  late-Ming  porcelains  brought 
into  Japan  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 

Kenzan  was  not  the  first  Japanese  potter  to  copy  1  X'lft  ware;  these 
imitations  appe.ir  among  sewiiteeiith-century  shards  from  the  midden 
of  the  Shinio-Shirakawa  kiln  in  Arita.  Regarding  comparative  pieces 
with  a  Kenzan  signature,  the  floral  medallions  and  diagonal  lines  occur 
on  a  set  of  food  dishes  in  the  idemitsu  Museum  ot  Art,Tokvo;  its  box 
IS  marked  "in  imitation  of  a  Dutch  product. The  signature  on  the 
Freer  piece  is  not  that  of  Kenzan  himself  but  similar  marks  appear  on 
the  Idemitsu  set  and  other  pieces  reliably  associated  w  ith  the  Narutaki 
workshop,  such  as  a  set  of  covered  bowls  m  the  Nezu  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts, Tokyo.''"  In  August  2000  a  small  shard  with  dots  and  bands  similar 
to  this  one  was  discovered  among  specimens  (as  yet  unpublished) 
collected  on  the  site  of  Kenzan's  Narutaki  kiln. 


(40]    WATER  JAR  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MAPLE  LEAVES 


BY  OGATA  KbN/AN  (1663-1743) 

(edo-iriya  workshop,  ca.  1731-1743) 
Japan,  Edo  period,  iSth  century 

Acquired  from  Michael  Tonikmson.  Kidderminster,  England  (gift); 
original  attribution:  ""Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Tokyo — Kenzan." 
14.2  X  lyy 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington.  O.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer.  F  1904.358 

Fine-grained  buff  claw  Wheel  thrown  and  trimmed.  White  slip  coating 
on  exterior.  Mouth  painted  w  ith  band  ot  underglaze  iron.  Transparent 
stoneware  glaze  coating  on  entire  vessel,  with  toot  rim  in  reserve. 
High-tempcraturc  tiring.  Paper  cutouts  m  the  shape  c:>t  maple  leaves 
applied  to  sides,  and  green  enamel  painted  aroimd  them.  Leaves 
painted  through  stencils  on  white  reserve  areas  in  red.  black,  green, 
blue,  and  gold  overglaze  en.imels.  "Kenzan"  signature  in  o\erglaze 
black  enamel  on  the  base.  Low-teniperatui  e  tinng  to  tuse  the  enamels. 
The  green  enamel  has  coagiil.ited  and  "crawled'"  away  trom  the  body. 
Outfitted  with  a  lacquer  lid.  Later  additions  include  a  coat  ot  red 
lacquer  over  the  red  enamel,  gold  lacquer  outlines  .iround  the  leaxes, 
and  a  dot  111  the  center  of  the  leaves,  which  reveals  that  the  restorer 
understood  them  as  bellflowers  r.ither  than  maple  leaves. 


The  lacquer  lid  suggests  a  water  jar  tor  the  tea  ceremony,  although 
similar  pieces,  titled  with  metal  lids,  were  used  as  incense  burners.  The 
shape  IS  exotic,  recalling  something  nonindigenous  such  as  Deltt  or 
even  more  so  Italian  Majolica  ware.  The  decoration  is  111  the  Kenzan 
tradition,  recalling  camellia  designs  depicted  m  white  against  a  green 
ground;  this  was  a  stock  Kenzaii-ware  item  in  the  second  t^uarter  ot 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  pot  seems  to  have  been  made  bv  someone  not  used  to  working  in 
that  shape.  It  is  heavy,  and  the  neck  and  rim  ,iie  unresolved.  The 
indented  base  recalls  certain  nonimperial  blue-and-white  wares  trom 
early-Qing  dynasty  China.  The  clumsy  shape  and  the  late-signature 
style  hint  th.it  it  might  have  been  macie  in  Edo,  where  the  tirst  Kenzan 
lacked  access  to  good  artisans  and  also  useci  a  very  colortul  palette. 
Black  enamel  is  rare  for  Kenzan,  but  even  rarer  in  imitations.  I  suspect 
they  are  part  of  his  later  work. 

Two  similar  pieces  exist,  another  m  the  Freer  collection  (cat.  no.  41) 
and  one  m  the  collection  ot  the  idemitsu  Museum  ot  Art, Tokyo. 


[41]    WATER  JAR  OR  INCENSE  BURNER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
MAPLE  LEAVES 
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OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-I743)  (ED(J-IU1YA  W0RKSH(  )!',  CA.  I73I-I743) 
[.ip.in.  Edo  period,  iXtli  century 

Acquired  from  K.  Suzuki  ($80);  original  attribution: "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Tokyo — Kenzan  " 
13.9  x  16. I 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1905.24 

See  notes  for  catalogue  number  40. This  piece  has  a  bronze  cover  with 
a  reticulated  design  ot  cherry  blossoms.  The  cover  in  effect  turns  the 
exotic  vessel  form  into  an  incense  burner.  There  is  also  a  clumsily 
executed  overglaze  enamel  leaf  design  m  the  bottom  ot  the  jar. 


WATER  JAR  WITH  "DUTCH"  DESIGN 


BY  OGATA  IHACHI  (K'iOK)  KFNZAN  II,  ACT.  CA.  I72O— 1760) 

Jap.in,  Edo  period,  mid— iSth  century 

Acquired  troniY.  Fujit.i,  Kvoto  (I30);  ongin.il  ,ittnbi.inon:"Kenz,in." 
Morse  attribution: "Tokyo.  Pretty  rotten.  Edge  like  Kenz.m — Tokyo — 
Kenzan." 
1.1  X  28.2 

Freer  Gallery  o\  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1911 .407 

Fine-grained  buff  clay.  Thrown  and  trimmed  on  the  potters  wheel. 
White  slip  applieci  to  entire  vessel.  Undciglaze  enamel  decoration  of 
bands,  diaper  panels,  and  central  floral  medallion  in  yellow,  blue,  green, 
and  purple  iiiiderglaze  cnaiiiels.  "Kenzan"  signature  and  "if'-shaped 
cipher  in  underglazc  iron  on  base.  Overall  application  ot  transp.uvnt 
lead  glaze.  Low-teiiiperature  tiring;  three  stacking  spur  marks  on  base 
and  cavetto. 


The  shape  ot  the  piece  has  a  distant  referent  m  Chinese  three-color 
basins  ihau)  said  to  be  made  m  the  Fujian  region  tioin  as  early  as  the 
Yuan  dynasty  (1279-136S);  pieces  have  been  excavated  in  Kamakura 
and  alsci  passeci  down  in  temples.'"^  Tlie  domestic  deployment  wotild 
be  111  the  tearoom,  as  a  liini-iiii:ii\ih^lii.  a  water  |ar  tised  111  summer  tea 
ceremonies.  The  piece  would  have  been  fitted  with  a  black  lacquer  lid. 

The  floral  and  geometric  motits  are  intended  to  evoke  "Dutch"  wares, 
as  one  of  the  genre  of  Dutch  copies  (Oniiulti  uhuilii).  The  first  Kenzan 


is  lustitiably  credited  w  ith  introducing  Dutch-inspired  decoration  into 
the  Kyoto-ware  repertory,  but  it  was  really  his  adopted  son  and  heir, 
Ihachi,  who  developed  the  idioni.  Numerous  wiirks  bv  Ihachi  remain 
tt:)  testily  to  this  interest,  bearing  exi>tic  shapes  such  as  the  apothecary 
jar  (albarello)  and  decorations  such  as  Delft-style  flowers,  scroll 
patterns,  diamond  panels,  and  stripes.^"  The  decoration  and  signature/ 
cipher  st\  le  ot  this  piece  tall  squ.neK'  into  this  Ihachi  production. 


BOWL  WITH  "DUTCFI"  DESIGN 
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KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMIIAHON 
Jap.m.  Mei)]  era,  Lite  19th  century 

Acquired  from  M.ittiski  Buukio  ($9i);  original  attribution: "Kcnzan." 
Morse  attribution: "C')ld  Koivan  bowl  brought  up  m  the  bay  ot 
Chi-nuil-pi>  |Clicnuilp"o|,  decorated  m  Tokyt).  Signed  Kenzan." 
7.0  X  ly.N 

Freei-  Clallcry  of  Art,  Sniithsoman  Institution,  Washington.  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoi .  113 

Fine-grained,  gray-biift  clay.  Wheel  thrown  and  trimmed. White  slip  in 
cavetto,  with  resist  ring  (jdiioiiic)  carved  out.  ostensibly  tor  stacking. 
"Kenzan"  mark  m  iron  pigment  on  base.  Transparent  stoneware 
glaze  applied  to  interior  and  exterior,  with  base  111  reserve.  L^igh- 
temperatiire  tiring.  Decoration  ot  e.xotic  figures  and  flowers  m  six 
bounded  p.inels  around  cavetto  111  black,  green,  blue,  purple,  .md 
yellow  enamels;  overglaze  enamel  bands  on  \erso.  Low-temperature 
tiring  to  tuse  the  enamels.  Glaze  chips  on  nm. 


The  symmetrical  panels  recall  a  style  of  clecorated  porcelain  known  in 
Japan  as  /i/)'('-i/c.'"'The  figures  and  flowers  here  are  intentionally  exotic. 

This  IS  a  nineteenth-century  enamel  decoration  on  top  ot  a  late- 
seventeenth-  or  early-eighteenth-century  stoneware  dish.  Dishes  of 
this  size  with  resist  rings  were  produced  around  Kenzan's  time  in 
the  Uchmoyama  kilns  in  Ureshino-cho,  Saga  Prefecture."  Such 
Uchiiioyama  bowls  were  never  p.iinted.  Morse  was  right  in  consid- 
ering the  decoration  as  an  afterthought.  It  is  unclear  whv  he  attributed 


the  bowl  to  Chemulp'o,  a  tishing  village  near  Seoul  that  became  a 
treaty  port  111  the  iSSos. 

Freer's  comment,  preserved  in  the  object  recorcl,  that  the  piece  was 
"said  to  have  been  made  during  Kenzan's  sojourn  to  Nagasaki,"  is 
probably  .1  dealers  value-adding  to  the  exotic  flavor  ot  the  piece. 
Nagasaki  was  the  conduit  tor  Dutch  goods  during  Kenzan's  time. 
Catalogue  number  65  has  a  similar  signature. 


"oribe-style"  incense  container  with 
design  cif  kudzu 


KYOTO  WODKSIIOP,  KENZAN  STYLE 

|apan,  Edo  pci  uid.  iNth  century 

Acquired  from  M.itsuki  Bunkio  (S36);  fornierh'  111  the  collection  of 
Ikeda  Seisuke,  Kyoto;  orit;inal  attributK>n:  "Kenzan-Oribe  style." 
Morse  attnbutK5n:  "Tokyo — Kenzan — a  beauty — tair  age." 
3-5  >^  S-9 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution. Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Flyoo.70 

Mediuin-grained  butt  clay.  Cover  and  base  thrown  and  trimmed  on 
potter's  w  heel;  base  trimming  is  concave.  White  slip  applied  to  all 
surtaces  except  base,  underside  ot  cover,  and  rim  contact  points. 
Decoration  ot  kndzu.edge  band,  and  stripes  on  sule  111  nnderglaze  iron; 
underglaze  copper  .iccent  on  co\er.  "Ken/.m  '  m.irk  on  inside  ot  cover 
m  underglaze  iron. Transparent  stoneware  glaze  applied  to  e.xtenor  and 
interior  ot  base.  High-temperature  tiring.  Glaze  losses  m  cavetto. 


The  kudzu  (hii:ir.  Piiciiiiiii  iobata)  is  a  vming  plant  that  grows  all  over 
the  Japanese  islands;  it  has  spread  also  to  the  southern  United  States. 
Poetically,  the  ku~u  is  celebrated  as  one  ot  the  se\en  grasses  ot  autumn, 
anci  hence  carries  the  associations  ot  ewmescence  and  melanchoK'  that 
the  season  evokes.  Pictured  m  Japanese  art  tiiMii  at  least  the  si.xteenth 
centui'v,  it  was  a  popular  motit  on  a  tvpe  ot  patterned  textile  called 
tsiijioiiliiiini.Tbc  kiizii  was  also  a  favorite  among  Rimpa  artists  ot  the 
early  modern  period,  and  Kenzans  brother  Korin  included  111 
his  paintings  of  flowers  anci  grasses  of  the  four  seasons.  Hence  the 
attribution,  originally  on  the  box  that  accompanied  this  piece,  to 
"painting  b\'  Konn." 


The  accent  ot  green  glaze,  together  with  the  pattern  ot  stripes  on  the 
side,  signal  an  imitation  ot  Oribe  ware,  a  product  iiiaiuitactured  in 
the  Mmo  area  (Gitu  I'retecture)  m  the  earh'  decades  ot  the  se\en- 
teenth  centurv  There  is  some  evidence  that  Kenzan  took  an  interest 
111  Oribe  ware,  especially  its  bold  and  as\  nimetrical  design  approach.''" 
Yet  turther  comparative  material  tor  this  incense  box  is  lacking. 
The  signature  style  is  closest  to  that  tound  on  later  works  trom  the 
Choiiyamachi  period,  and  bv  that  time  other  Kyoto  ateliers  were  using 
Kenzans  designs  and  signature.  This  piece  is  attributable  to  such 
a  worksliop. 


BOWT  WITH  DESIGN  OF  AUSPICIOUS  MOTIFS 


UNIDLN  I  li  ILD  WORKSIIOI',  I'OSSIBLY  TOKYO,  IMIIAIION 

|apan,  Meiji  era,  19th  century 

Acquired  from  Rutus  E.  Moore  (I12);  orii,niKil  attribution:  "Kut.ini." 
Morse  attribution:"!!  ina\  be  Kut.ini.  I  never  saw  aiiythiULi;  like  it 
betore." 
rs.o  X  41.7 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Sniithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F1S94.  S 

Mediuni-gramcd  buff  clay.  Thrown  and  trininied  on  potter's  wheel. 
White  slip  application  to  cavetto;  auspicious  decorations  in  white  slip, 
uncierglaze  iron,  red,  green,  light  red,  and  blue  overglaze  enamels. 
Cloud  decor  in  silver  enamel.  Application  ot  stoneware  glaze  to  all 
parts  save  the  foot  rim  and  the  area  it  encloses.  "Kenzan"  signature  and 
rectangular  enclosure  in  underglaze  iron,  coatecl  over  with  green 
enamel.  Vessel  shows  breakage  and  repair. 


This  IS  a  bowl  full  of  good  luck.  The  various  decor  panels  are  chiefly 
wish-grantmg  symbols,  anci  the  interior  motits  include  tortoise 
(longevitv)  and  cash  (wealth:  auspiciotis  tidings)  patterns  and 
auspicious  characters  such  as  kolohiihi  (felicitations;  longevity)  and 
d.iihiilsii  (Great  Buddha). 

The  shape  has  no  referent  m  early  modern  Japanese  ceramics;  it  is  a 
Meiji  era  showcase  for  pictorial  design.  The  decor,  ttirthermore,  is 
unconnected  to  any  Kenzan  mode.  It,  too,  is  part  of  the  ebullient 
modern  imagination,  where  names  and  styles  were  mi.xed  iiuiiscrim- 
inately.  The  style  can  be  dated  via  comparison  to  a  bowl  from  the 


Azuma  kiln  in  Tokyo,  which  was  inaugurated,  interestingly  enough,  by 
German  technical  advisor  Gottfried  Wagener  (1S31-1S92)  111  1S84.''' 
Several  pcitters  of  the  Edo-Kenzan  line  frequented  Wageners  circle. 

This  was  the  first  piece  with  a  Kenzan  mark  purch.ised  by  Freer, 
and  among  the  very  first  Japanese  ceramics  he  accjuired.  According  to 
an  early  list  it  was  "used  111  the  hall  |of  Freer's  Detroit  home|  for 
greeting  cards." 


"NAMBAN -style"  WATER  JAR  WITH  CRANE  AND 
FISHNET  DESIGN 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITMION 
[apaii,  Meiji  era,  late  19th  eentiiry 

Acquired  from  Matsiiki  Bunkio  ($130);  original  attribution: "Kenzaii." 
Morse  attribution; "Don't  believe  Kenzan  every  \sii  \  made  that  in  the 
world.  Rotten  signature — fresh  out  of  the  furnace." 
IS.N  .\  21.4 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Sniitlisonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Ciift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  FTS9N.S2 

Mcdium-gramed  buff  clay.  Body  coil  made,  lid  patted  out,  both 
trimmed  b\  spatula.  Rough  trimming  facets  on  median.  Transparent 
lead  glaze  applied  to  interior  and  base,  ochre-colored  lead  glaze  applied 
to  exterior  and  upper  third  ot  interior.  Motits  ot  drying  tishnets  and 
cranes  built  up  ni  w  lute  slip,  w  ith  details  in  iindeiglaze  iron.  Kenzan 
signature  m  underglaze  iron  on  base. Transparent  lead  glaze  applied  to 
decoration  area  and  base.  Overall  application  ot  transparent  lead  glaze. 
Low-temperature  tiring.  Later  application  ot  overglaze  red  enamel  tti 
interior  bottom  and  base  to  conceal  crack  m  latter. 


The  shape  and  tinish  take  atter  so-called  Namb.m  jars,  unglazed  and 
largely  undecorated  earthenwares  and  stonewares  impiM'ted  into  |apan 
trom  mainland  Southeast  Asia  .md  the  R\iik\u  archipelago  trom 
the  sixteenth  centiirx  (Namban.  literalK  "southern  barbarian,'  is  a 
piemodern  term  reterring  to  persons  and  goods  ot  non-East  Asian 
cingm  arriving  in  japan  via  the  southern  maritime  route).  An  earlier 
l.ipanese  Namban  mutation  in  this  p.irticular  shape  was  produced  in 
the  1630s  at  the  Agaiio  kilns  in  present-da\  Fukiioka  Pretecture, 
Kyushu.  "^  The  decoration,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  ot  Chinese  and 
lapanese  painting  traditions.  According  to  research  by  Hisaniatsu 
Yiimiko,  the  clrymg  tishnet  (iihoshi)  motit  was  based  maiiiK'  on  the 
popular  painting  series  "Eight  Views  ot  the  Xiao  and  Xiang  lin  ers," 
particularly  the  view  "Sunset  over  a  Fishmg  Village.""  Motits  like  this 


one  circulated  in  pattern  manuals  such  as  the  1757  Ahikic  diiizcii 
(Encyclopedia  of  gold  laccjuer),  published  by  Harukawa  Hosei.'^" 

The  combination  of  raised  decoration  liiioriiioc)  and  Namban  also 
t'lnds  a  parallel  or  possibly  a  model  m  work  by  Yokohama  potter 
Makuzu  Kozan  (1X42-1916),  who  is  known  to  have  included  such 
ware  111  his  output  trom  no  later  than  1S88.'" 

Although  covering  up  cracks  with  enamel  is  not  without  precedent, 
here  the  incongruous  red  base  on  an  otherwise  monochromatic  piece 
speaks  ot  deceptive  intent. 


SET  OF  SIX  CUPS  WITH  SLIP  DESIGN  AND  INSCRIPTION 


BY  MIURA  Kl.NYA  (lS2I-lN8y) 

[.ipan.  Mei]i  era,  late  lytli  century 

Acquired  trcini  Honnia  Kosa  (gitt):  original  attribution:  "Kenya." 
Morse  attribution:  see  catalogue  no.  60 
4.3  .\  7.N 

Freer  Callery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.C. 
Gift  otXharles  Lang  Freer.  F 1904. 429. 3-X 

Set  of  six.  Fine-grained  brown  clay.  Thrown  and  tnniined  on  potter's 
wheel.  Brush  application  of  white  slip  to  outside  wall.  Inscriptions  in 
underglaze  iron  on  mside  and  incised  outside  ot  toot  ring.  "Kenya" 
signature  mside  toot  ring  in  underglaze  iron.  C~)verall  application  ot 
transparent  lead  glaze  with  base  m  reserve.  Low-teniperature  tiring. 


The  vessel  shape  and  bold  brush  .ipplic.ition  are  intended  to  evoke 
Korean  bowls  roughly  brushed  w  ith  \\  hite  slip — the  so-called  liiiLciiic 
eftect.  Such  bowls  found  tavor  among  devotees  of  iiiiUiha.  the  w  hipped 
green  tea  consumed  in  the  tea  ceremony.  But  in  this  set,  the  diminu- 
tive size  points  to  another  form  of  tea  cinnking:  icncha,  the  steeped  tea 
which  became  widely  popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era.  The 
aphorism  mscnbeci  on  the  sides  ot  each  piece,  "The  will  ot  the  people 
is  the  will  ot  Heaven,"  has  ]ust  the  kind  of  scholarly  Haxor  that 


deviHees  ot  scncha  admired.  Such  a  style  is  unicjue  tor  Kenya,  since 
most  ot  his  decorations  teature  stereotypical  Keiizan  flowers  and  grasses. 

Characters  incised  on  the  lower  median  read  "Tenrokudrx"  winch 
Kenya  used  as  a  studio  name.  There  is  also  an  additional  illegible 
inscription,  which  might  allude  to  the  n.ime  ot  a  tea  shop. 


THE  KORIN  MODE 


Kenzan's  older  brodier  Korin  (1658-1716)  is  now  remembered  as  a  painter  who  took  the 
century-old  decorative  style  of  Tawaraya  Sotatsu  and  infused  it  with  greater  simplicity, 
sharpness  of  line  and  contour,  and  heightened  color.  His  painting  anci  designs  for 
lacquer  work,  textiles,  and  ceramics  were  cheerfully  h"ee  trom  the  didacticism  of  official 
art  and  exuded  the  chic  of  the  pleasure-loving  urban  bourgeoisie.  Much  of  this  tashion- 
ableness  seems  to  have  been  imbibed  trom  the  pleasure  c]uarters,  where  Korin  was  a 
habitue  (fig.  32). Thus  he  is  seen  to  embody  the  spirit  ot  the  Genix:»ku  era  (1688—1704), 
a  perioci  associateci  with  a  newly  risen  anci  spendthrift  urban  elite.  Unusually  gooci 
documentation  ot  Korins  attairs  may  place  him  in  an  untlattenng  light — doubtless 
other  wealthy  merchants  were  similarly  indulgent — but  trom  an  artistic  and  marketing 
point  ot  view,  Korin  s  prc~)xiniity  to  the  worki  ot  urban  tashion  wouki  prove  to  be  a 
boon  tor  Kenzan  ware. 

The  first  hints  of  Korin's  artistic  interests  appear  in  the  diary  of  court  ne:)ble  Nijo 
Tsunahira  (1672—1732),  with  whom  the  Ogata  brothers  enjoyeci  a  close  relationship  tor 
nearly  three  decades,  in  that  document  Korin  is  cited  as  having  ciecorated  boxes  and 
tans.  An  archive  ot  Korin  sketches  aiiei  documents  passed  down  m  the  Konishi  tamily 
shows  a  wicle  variety  ot  painting  experiments:  they  include  copies  ot  yaniato-c  picture 
scrolls,  Buddhist  painting,  and  Kano-style  lanciscapes  and  tigural  subjects.  By  1700, 
Korin  appears  to  have  matured  as  a  painter:  attributed  to  that  time  is  a  pair  ot  six-told 
screens  entitled  Irises  (collection  oi  the  Nezu  Institute  c^t  Fine  Arts, Tokyt:)),  where  eight 
clumps  ot  irises  are  rhythmically  organized  on  an  otherwise  vacant  gold  ground. 
A  number  of  versions  followed,  both  in  large-scale  painting  and  craft  tbrmats  (fig.  33). 
Korin's  years  in  Edo,  spanning  1705  to  1709,  were  tunded  by  employment  with  a  daimyo 
household.  There,  as  the  result  of  requirements  to  reproduce  Muromachi  era  masters 
Sesshu  (1420—1506)  and  possibly  Sesson  (1504—1589?),  his  brushwork  is  assumeci  to  have 
become  quicker  and  sharper.  In  1709,  K5rin  was  back  in  Kyoto. 
In  1711  he  built  a  spacious  house  on  Nijo  Street  in  the  city  center, 
and  the  following  year  Kenzan  came  ciown  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  to  take  up  residence  in  Chojiyamachi  several  blocks  to 
the  east.  This  is  the  setting  for  their  collaboration  m  ceramics. 
Korin's  painting  activities  ct:)ntinueci  until  his  death  m  1716; 
shortly  betbre  that  he  is  thought  to  have  executed  another  well- 
known  masterpiece,  Red  and  Wliitc  Pliiiii  Blossoms  (collection  ot 
the  MOA  Museum,  Atami). 

In  1737,  when  Kenzan  recounted  the  history  of  his  ceramics 
workshop  m  a  manual  called  'loji  scilid,  he  wrote  that  "all  of  the 


Fig.  32.  Preliminary  drawing  for  a  genre 
^cene  (detail),  by  Ogata  Korin 
(1658-1716),  late  lyth-early  iSth 
century.  Ink  on  paper,  62.H  x  3S.6. 
Agency  tor  Cultural  AfFairs, Tokyo. 


Fig.  33.  Ins.  probably  ,1  sketch  tor  .1 
folding  fan,  by  Ogata  Korin  (165S-1716), 
late  17th— early  18  th  century.  Ink  and 
colors  on  paper,  21.6  .\  2S. 2.  Agency  for 
Cultural  AtTairs, Tokyo. 


Fig.  34.  Sketches  tor  tvenzan-ware  tea 
bowls,  with  signature  ot  Ogata  Kdnn 
(1658—1716).  lyth  century.  Ink  on  p.iper. 
28.2  X  54.0.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.. 
gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F 1898. 55. 
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Fig.  35.  Zhou  Maoshu  admiring  orchids,  after 
a  work  by  Ogata  Korin  ( l65<S— 1716),  from 
Sakai  Hoitsu  (1761  — 1828),  Koiiii  liyiiku:u-io 
(A  hundred  Konn  pictures, \ol.  1)  (Publisher 
and  place  ot  publication  unknown,  l8is). 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  and  Arthur  M.Sackler 
Gallery  Library,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D  C. 


early  painting  was  from  the  hand  of  Korin;  later  1  used  Korin  s  designs,  and 
gradually  began  to  add  my  own  innovations." Their  best-known  joint  work  is 
a  set  ot  ten  square  ciishes  with  assorted  designs  of  flowers,  trees,  and  figures;  this 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Fujita  Museum,  Osaka. '^'^  The  sharp,  abbreviated 
brushwork  relates  to  a  "quick-stroke"  style  employed  by  Korin  atter  his  return 
from  Edo.  A  post- 1709  dating  is  also  suggested  in  the  use  of  "jakumyo"  anci 
"Seisei"  signatures  and  a  cipher  resembling  the  character  "kotobuki"  on  these 
pieces;  such  marks  are  also  found  m  datable  documents.  K5rin  additionally 
provided  sketches  expressly  tor  Kenzan-ware  decoration;  the  Idemitsu  Museum 
of  Art,  Tokyo,  preserves  a  handscroll  ot  such  designs  labeled  in  Korin  s  hanci, 
"models  tor  Shinsei  s  [Kenzan's]  tea  bowls."  A  painting  based  on  this  manual 
has  been  preserved  m  the  Freer  collection  (tig.  34). 

Catalogues  ot  Korin-inspired  textile  designs,  Koiiii  hiiiiiioatii  (Korin 
pattern  books),  appeared  as  early  as  1706  and  continued  to  be  published  several 
decades  after  his  death.  While  the  contents  cannot  be  attributed  to  Korin 
himselt,  they  do  hint  at  a  "Korin"  boom  in  cratt  decoration,  and  provide  an 
instance  ot  apotheosis,  where  a  public,  posthumous  reputation  was  manu- 
tactured  in  word  and  object. This  aura  added  to  the  value  ot  Kenzan  ware  and 
undoubtedly  encouraged  various  tv'pes  ot  unauthorized  reproduction. 

The  image  ot  Korin  in  Freers  time — and  today — derives  trom  the 
revival  activities  of  Edo  painter  Sakai  Hoitsu  (i76i-i(S2(S),  a  descendant  ot  the 
same  daimyo  tamily  that  had  sponsored  Korin  during  his  years  in  Edo.  Hoitsu 
was  nothing  less  than  the  selt-designated  custodian  ot  the  Korin  legacy:  he 
restored  Korin's  grave;  collected,  exhibited,  and  published  his  works;  anci  took 
up  the  brush  to  perpetuate  the  Korin  style  himselt.  Hoitsu's  printed  books 
such  as  Korin  liydhiizn  (A  hundred  Konn  pictures;  fig.  3s)  tueled  a  new  Korin 
boom,  and  much  ot  the  Kenzan  reproduction  ot  the  late-Edo  period  and 
Meiji  era  is  mtormed  by  HyaL'ii:ii  imagery. 

Hditsu  s  connoisseurship  activities,  carried  on  by  his  pupils  into  the  Meiji 
era,  tormed  a  foundation  tor  the  modern  reception  ot  Korin  and  Kenzan. 
Konn  s  popularity  is  demonstrated  m  the  dozens  ot  related  articles  on  him  in 
the  new  national  art  magazine  Kohka,  and  trom  the  i8Sos  he  was  tavorably 
received  in  Europe,  tigunng  prominently  in  Louis  Gonses  (1846—1921)  L'Art 
japoiiais  and  Siegtried  Bing's  (i<S38— 1905)  Lc  Japoii  ditistiqiic.  As  we  can  see  m 
the  Freer  collection,  such  appreciation  was  frequently  detached  trom  any 
regime  ot  historical  style:  the  mark  "Korin  ga"  (painting  by  Korin)  occurs  on 
many  "Kenzan"  wares  in  an  incongruous  blend  ot  decor  and  technique. 


[48]  square  dish  with  design  of  "eight  bridges" 
(yatsuhashi) 

POSSIBLY  OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-1743)  AND  OGATA  KORIN  (1658-I716) 
(cildjIYAMACHl  OR  A  CONTEMPORARY  KYOTO  WORKSHOP, 
CA.  1710-1725) 

Japan,  Edo  period,  early  iSth  century 

Acquired  from  Matsuki  Buiikio  ($38);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "A  good  Kenzan.  Tokyo  Kenzan,  all  right." 
2.S  X  21 .7  X  21 .7 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1902.220 

Fine-grained  butt  clav.  Slab,  formed  over  a  drape  mold.  Decoration  ot 
bridge  and  two  clusters  ot  ins  in  underglaze  iron;  eclges  feature 
ciecoration  of  cloud  scrolls  and  HoimI  panel  on  outside  and  cloud  scrolls 
alone  on  the  inside  m  underglaze  iron.  High  magnification  shows 
the  pigment  to  have  a  very  fine  gram.  "Jakumyo  Korm  "  signature  on 
front,  "Kenzan"  mark  on  lower  right-hand  corner  of  verso,  both  in 
underglaze  iron. Vessel  coated  with  transparent  lead  glaze:  brush  marks 
from  the  glaze  .ipplication  leiiiam.  Low-temperature  firing.  Gold 
l,iCL|uer  repairs. 


The  shape  and  size  suggest  the  dish  was  useci  as  a  tray  for  sweets  or 
other  light  foods.  The  decoration  refers  to  the  popular  "Kakitsubata" 
episode  in  chapter  nine  of  the  classical  Tiles  of  Isc.  The  hero,  based  on 
the  real-life  Kyoto  courtier  Ariwara  no  Narihira,  is  111  exile;  he  p.iuses 
near  a  bridge  over  an  ins  bog  in  Mikavva,  today "s  Aichi  Prefecture,  and 
composes  a  poem  reflecting  his  estrangement: 

Someone  glanccil  at  the  clumps  of  irises  that  were  blooming 
luxuriantly  m  the  swamp.  'X'ompose  a  poem  on  the  subject,  'A 
Traveler's  Sentiments,"  beginning  each  line  with  a  syllable  troni  the 
word  "iris"  IkiiLiLMilhiliil,"  he  said. The  man  recited: 


Kiirii(;oiviiio 

kilsllSlI  IhllCIICslli 

I  Liiiihdiii  kiiniiii 
Tdhi  0  sill  :o  onion 


I  lidi'v  d  hclowd  ir/'/c, 

Fdiiiilidr  ds  ilic  ikin 

(}j  d  ircll-ii'oi  II  lohc. 

And  so  iliis  distdiii  joiii'iicyiiiii 

hills  my  licdit  ii'illi  t;/)c/. '" 


Konn  s  interpretation,  possibly  inspired  by  the  reconciite  No-drama 
version  of  the  theme,  refuses  to  narrate,  giving  us  only  a  bridge  and 
irises,  or  irises  only.  Such  reductive  vignettes  must  ha\e  captivated 
audiences,  for  they  appear  111  much  ot  his  work,  r.ingmg  from  folding 
screens  and  hanging  scrolls  to  tans  and  lacquer  ware.  The  Freer 
composition  is  closest  to  one  p.nnted  on  round  tans:  one  is  attached  to 
a  stationery  box  preserved  m  the  Y.imato  Hunk.ik.in,  Nara,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Hatakeyama  Museum,  Tokyo.  Later 
Kenzans  used  a  similar  scheme;  see  catalogue  numbers  49  and  50. 


Ceramic  collaborations  of  the  Ogata  brothers,  among  the  most  prized 
ot  all  Kenzan  wares,  are  now  thought  to  have  been  made  between 
1709,  when  Korm  returned  to  Kyoto  from  Edo,  and  1716,  the  year  of 
Korin"s  death.  Interestingly,  Freer"s  original  notes  for  this  piece  provide 
a  date  of  1710.  Several  dozen  ot  these  collaborations  remain.  A  strict 
division,  based  on  minor  variation  in  the  decorative  scheme,  especially 
111  the  edge  pattern,  exposes  two  inajt;>r  groups,  which  we  provisionally 
designate  A  and  li. 

Group  A  includes  the  aforementioned  set  in  the  Fujita  Museum, 
Osaka,  and  two  other  pieces,  one  in  the  Idemitsu  Museum  of  Art, 
Tokyo,  and  c^ne  in  the  Nezu  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, Tokyo. This  group 
displa\'s  crisp  pamtmg,  confident  signatures,  and  clear  facsimile  seals; 
the  edge  patterns  are  lattice  and  floral  panels  on  the  outsicie  and 
stylized  loquat  patterns  on  the  mside.  A  minor  but  significant  point  is 
that  there  is  a  biniiuling  line  around  the  painting. 

Group  B,  represented  by  examples  scattered  throughout  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  is  also  generally  accepted  as  authentic.""  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  painting  manner  that  is  somewhat  less  decisive;  in  some 
cases  the  painted  subjects  seem  too  large  for  the  format;  and  the 
Kenzan  seals  are  usualK-  blurred.  The  handwriting  of  the  poetic 
inscriptions  is  formulaic.  The  most  obvicius  difference  is  the  edge 
patterns,  w  Inch  feature  cloud  scrolls  on  the  inside  and  clouds  and  flt)ral 
panels  on  the  outside.  There  is  no  bounding  line  around  the  painting 
as  in  A. 

A  subgroup  of  group  H,  different  only  in  the  sense  that  the  subjects  are 
not  those  one  would  find  in  Chinese-derived  mk  painting  but  come 
from  indigenous  styles,  is  represented  by  three  pieces:  a  dish  with 
design  of  waves  and  plovers,  now  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  a 
dish  with  design  of  Mt.  Fuji,  now  111  the  Suntory  Museum  of  Art, 
Tokyo,  and  the  Freer  piece."'" 

That  major  differences  divide  these  groups,  and  that  qualitatively 
Group  A  would  generalK'  be  accepted  as  the  finest  group  is  not  in 
dispute.  The  question  is  whether  the  difference  in  quality  represents 
the  variation  that  may  exist  within  a  single  workshop  production,  or 
the  differences  between  workshops.  1  tend  to  think  the  latter,  although 
the  dish  can"t  be  too  far  removed,  temporally  or  spatially,  from  the  fust 
Kenzan  s  Chojiyamachi  workshop. 


RECTANGULAR  DISH  WITH  DESIGN  OF  IRIS 


BY  OGATA  IHACHI  (KYOTO  KENZAN  11,  ACT.  CA.  I72O-I760) 

Jap.in.Edo  period,  mid-iSth  century 

Acquired  Iron:  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($65);  original  .ittribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: "Kenzan — Tokyo — modern — anybody  can  write 
that  Kenzan." 
42.5  X  8.2  X  2.4 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1896.  56 

Fine-grained  white  clay,  assembled  from  slabs;  spatula  marks  visible 
inside  and  out.  Ins  blossoms  and  leaves  in  blue  and  green  underglaze 
enamels  on  front  and  side:  inscription/signature  reading  "Korin  ga  [o] 
mosha  |suru|.  Kenzan"  (copying  a  Korin  painting,  |signed|  Kenzan), 
in  underglaze  iron.  "Ji"'-shaped  cipher  in  underglaze  iron.  Overall 
application  ot  transparent  lead  glaze.  Low-tcmpcrature  firing.  Position 
of  stacking  spur  marks  on  one  end  anci  on  verso,  plus  the  direction  of 
the  glaze  flow,  show  the  piece  was  fired  111  an  upright  piosition. 


The  analogue  tor  the  shape  is  a  paper  strip  called  liiii:iikii,  used  for 
inscribing  poems.  "Tanzaku  dishes"  were  made  by  the  first  Kenzan 
throughout  his  career. Those,  however,  are  inscribed  with  poetry  while 
this  p)iece  is  painted. The  theme,  like  catalogue  number  48,  is  the  "eight 
bridges"  from  Talcs  of  he. 

The  signature  and  cipher  style  is  that  of  Ihachi,  who  acknowledges  this 
as  a  copy  from  a  Korin  design.  Such  florid  ins  vignettes  remain  in 
Korin's  sketchbooks  (see  fig.  33).  Ihachi's  mention  of  Korm  is  not  so 


much  citation  as  cachet:  the  Korm  boom  continued  well  into  Ihachi's 
heyciay  in  the  mid— eighteenth  century. 

Judging  trom  the  extraordinarily  fine  clay,  the  piece  was  part  ot  a 
custom  order.  An  identical  piece,  with  the  same  inscription,  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  set  ot  three 
pieces,  slightly  larger  in  size,  exists  m  the  Idemitsu  Museum  of  Art, 
Tokyo."''  The  execution  clearly  relates  to  catalogue  number  50,  and 
they  are  probably  part  ot  the  same  batch. 


LIDDED  BOWL  WLFH  DESIGN  OF  IRIS 

BY  ()GAI/\  IHACHI  (KYOTO  Kr,N/AN  II,  ACT.  CA.  I72O-I760) 
|apan,  Edo  period.  mid-lSth  century 

Acquired  from  Mntsuki  Bunkio  ($38);  original  attribution:"Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: "(lood  piece." 
S.S  .X  13.3 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Sniitlisonian  institution.  Washington.  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer.  F  1X99.46 

Fine-grained  white  clay.  Lid  and  \-essel  thrown  on  potter's  wheel. 
Painted  decoration  ot  ins  detail  011  the  exterior  median,  ciutside  and 
inside  ot  lid  in  bine  and  two  tones  ot  green  underglaze  enamels; 
inscription/signature  reading  "Konn  ga  |o|  moslia  |suru|.  Kenzaii" 
(copying  a  Konn  painting.  |signed|  Keiizaii),  with  '  ji""-sliaped  cipiier. 
in  underglaze  iron.  Additional  underglaze  irmi  "Kenzaii  "  signature  on 
exterior  median.  C")\erall  .ipplicition  ot  lead  glaze;  low-temperature 
tiring.  Cdiip  on  run  ot  lid,  repaired. 


This  IS  a  liddeci  bowl  tor  ser\  iiig  steamed  tood;  the  lid  is  designed  so 
that  steam  condensing  on  its  underside  drips  out  of  the  vessel  rather 
than  into  it.  True  to  the  inscription,  the  decoration  is  b.ised  on  a  Korin 
design,  once  again  his  interpretation  ot  the  popular  "eight  bridges" 
episode  m  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  classical  Tiila  of  Isc.  Like  that  of 
catalogue  number  49,  the  Konn  prototype  was  probably  a  tan  design 
(see  fig.  33). 

In  1997  I  ciiscovered  an  identical  piece  111  the  Fitzwilliani  Miiseuiii, 
Canibricige,  which  had  been  acciuired  trom  the  collection  ot  British 
artist  Frank  Brangxw  n  (1S67-19S6).  A  number  of  other  similar  works 
remain.'"^  Misalignment  between  bodv  and  lid  design  in  both  the 
Freer  and  Bi'.ingwvn  pieces  suggests  the  components  were  switched 
when  the  set  was  still  together. 


The  signature  is  111  the  style  ot  Kenzan's  adoptetl  son.  Ihachi.  and  the 
attribution  ot  the  design  is  also  in  keeping  with  a  comment  made  111 
ToL'i  iiilpi>o.'-lh\  ,1  potter\'  m.iniial  thought  to  be  trom  Ihachi's  hand: 
"One  may  paint  trom  the  models  (iclioii)  lett  bv  Konn  and 
Watanabe.  .  .  ."The  signature — widelv  agreed  to  be  tiom  the  hand  ot 
Ihachi — has  an  unusual  location  on  the  median  is  also  similar  to  a 
bowl  111  the  collection  ot  the  Shogom  Temple,  Kyoto. 

The  broad  circulation  ot  the  design  is  revealed  in  a  stoneware  pLic"iue 
made  by  French  potter  Aiiguste  Delaherche  (1857-1940)  between 
1.S94  and  1904."" 


[  si]    ember  pot  with  design  of  four  admirers  (SIIIAl) 


KYdTO  WORKSHOP,  KENZAN  STYLE 

l.ipaii,  Edo  period,  lyth  century 

Acquired  troni  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($50);  origin.il  .ittribiition: "Kenz.in." 
JVlorsc  .Ittribiition: "A  goodTokvo  Kenz.in."" 
10.6  X  i I .4  X  II .6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiy02.2i7 

Fiiie-grained,  gra\  -hutl  clay.  Assembled  troni  ti\e  slabs,  with  toot  rim 
hand  car\cd.  White  slip  applied  to  exterior,  upper  part  ot  interior,  ,ind 
signature  patch  on  base.  Edge  bands  on  outside  .ind  inside  ot  rim, 
around  base,  all  in  uiiderglaze  iron;  incised  lines  drawn  through  hands 
w  ith  ,1  pointed  instrument.  Sign.iture  "Hokkx'o  Korin  ga  "  (painted  by 
HokkyoKonn)  m  uiiderglaze  iron  011  side;"Kenzan"  mark  111  patch  iit 
white  slip,  with  double  trame,  in  uiiderglaze  iron.  Transparent 
stoiiew.ire  glaze  applied  to  exterior;  base  in  rescr\'c.  High-temperature 
tiring.  Considerable  discoloration  ot  pigment  and  scaling  ot  glaze, 
probably  caused  by  over-tiring  or  repeated  use  ot  the  vessel. 


An  absence  ot  glaze  on  the  mside  suggests  this  piece  was  intended  to 
hold  live  embers  tor  lighting  pipes.  The  theme  is  "The  Four  Admirers'" 
(Shiai),  an  ensemble  created  by  Yuan  dynasty  piietYu  Ji  ( 1272-134IS). 
Four  beloved  Chinese  poets  are  paired  with  flora  and  tauna  thev 
are  thought  to  have  admired:  Tao  Yuanming  (,65—427)  admiring 
chrysanthemums;  Zhou  Maoshu  (1017—1073)  actmirmg  lotuses;  Lm 
Hejing  (Liii  Bu;  967—1028)  admiring  plums;  and  Huang  Shangu 
(TO4S— IIOS)  admiring  geese.'"'  Several  "Koriii  "  sciolls  teaturing  indi- 
vidual Admirers  survive,  but  more  influential  on  cratt  production  w  ere 
the  sketches  in  mass-prmted  books  such  as  Korin  liyijkimi  (iSis),  part 
ot  the  commemorative  activities  ot  Sakai  Hoitsu  (see  tig  35). 


Despite  the  lineage,  the  brush  work  and  composition  in  this  piece  lack 
the  contidence  associated  with  Koriifs  best  ceramic  designs,  notably 
the  set  of  sc]uare  dishes  m  the  Fujita  Museum,  Osaka,  mentioned 
earlier.  The  existence  ot  similar  liiiiv  w  ith  decoration  signeci  "Korin" 
point  to  a  later  atelier,  probably  in  Kyoto,  which  produced  a  large 
number  ot  similar  pieces.  One  vessel  in  this  group  features  paintings  ot 
individual  "lucky  gods"  on  each  panel."*  The  Freer  pot  has  a  nearly 
identical  signature  and  the  same  problems  with  size  management  ot 
the  tigures.  While  none  of  the  pieces  in  this  later  workshop  bears  a 
date,  the  overall  style  points  to  the  printed  books  that  issuecl  troni  the 
Korin  revival  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 


SIX-SIDED  EMBER  POT  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
BLOSSOMING  PLUM 


131 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  Kl.NZAN  STYLE 

Jap.iii.  Edo  period,  19th  century 

Aequnwi  from  Koh.ivaslii  Buiishichi  ($50):  original  attribution: 
"Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:  "Typical  Tokyo  Kenzan — but  which  generation 
can't  tell." 
9.2  \  12. s 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Sinithsoniaii  histitution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1902.2^2 

Fine-grained  butf  clay.  Assembled  troin  slabs.  Scraping  marks  on 
interior  surfaces.  Five  edge  b.inds  .ind  painting  ot  plum  branches  111 
underglaze  iron.  Side  signature  reading  "Hokkyo  Konn  ga""  |painted 
by  Hokkyo  Konn]  and  double-framed  signature  on  base  reading 
"Kenzan,"  both  in  underglaze  iron.  Exterior  and  part  ot  interior 
covered  with  transparent  stoneware  glaze.  High-temperature  tiring. 
Base  crack  cie\  eloped  m  tiring. 


The  spiky  new  shoots  of  the  spring  plum  were  a  favorite  subject  tor 
KenzanV  older  brother  Korin,  who  used  an  abbreviated  "c]uick  brush" 
style,  developed  from  a  studv  ot  earlier  Japanese  monochrome  ink 
painting.  Konn  also  created  a  manual  tor  ceramic  designs  that  included 
plum  painting,  as  suggested  by  a  short  scroll  in  the  Idemitsu  Museum 
of  Art, Tokyo. 

True  to  the  Kenzan  mannei,  the  composition  is  wrapped  around  the 
vessel,  but  the  brushwork  is  best  called  Korinesque.  Other  ember  pots, 
one  in  the  Uurke  CoUection,  New  York,  and  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  are  identical  in  nearly  everv  detail  to  the  Freer  piece: 
Koriiis  name  and  trademark  design  become  a  colorless  denominator. 


Many  other  pots  with  comparable  decor  and/or  signature  styles 
survive.""'  The  standardized  production  must  pt)stdate  the  early- 
nmeteenth-centurv  Konn  revival;  the  Bat,  static  plum  silhouette 
hints  at  a  stiurce  in  printed  matter. 


[53]    SERVING  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  HERONS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP.  IMITATION 
J.ipan,  Meiji  eni.Lite  lutli  cciUiii  y 

Acquired  troiiiY.  Fuiit.i.  Kyoto  ($75);  origin.il  attribution:  "Kcnzan." 
Morse  attribution: "F.iirlv  good — not  Kyoto — modern."" 
13.9  X  17. 1 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Sniitlisonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Fi  eer,  F1911 .406 

Fine-grained  butt  clav.  Thi'own  and  tianinied  on  the  potter's  wheel. 
Rini  carved  to  match  contours  ot  painted  design;  some  incised  details 
on  median.  Rim  band  m  iindei  glaze  iron.  Decoration  ot  herons,  pines, 
and  flowering  \\  atei-  m  underglaze  iron.  "Kenzan'"  signature  on  base  in 
iron  pigment.  Overall  application  ot  transparent  stoneware  glaze,  w  ith 
base  m  reserxe.  Fligli-temperature  tinng.  Blue  and  gold  overglaze 
enamel  accents.  Low  -teniper.iture  tiring  to  tuse  the  enamel. 


The  shape  and  size  suggest  use  as  a  bow  l  tor  sweets  or  grilled  fish.  The 
notion  of  a  contoured  rim  that  corresponds  with  painted  cdecoration 
was  cievelciped  by  the  tirst  Kenz.ui  in  a  series  of  openwork  bowls 
(.Mihiisliihih'lii)  decorated  with  floral  themes.""  In  those  original  Kenzan- 
ware  bowls,  however,  the  decoration  ci>ntinues  into  the  \cssel  and 
viewers  are  presented  with  two  picture  planes  as  tlie\'  peek  through  or 
over  the  pertoratioiis.  The  Freer  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
appears  sawed-oft,  w  ith  no  interior  decoration. 

Heron  subjects  have  a  long  histoix'  111  East  Asian  art,  becoming  a 
popular  sub]ect  for  |apanese  ink  p.unters  111  the  medieval  period.  The 
theme  was  emplo\ed  b\  Keiizan's  Rimpa  preciecesscir,  Sotatsu,  and 


Korin  experimented  with  the  motif  as  well.  A  related  vignette  appears 
m  a  posthumous  design  manual  entitled  Koriii  cdclioii  iiiiclii  sliinihc 
(Manual  ot  Kdi-in  painting  designs:  1732)."'  Other  wares  with  this 
large-sc.ile,  flaccid  signatuiv  derive  from  that  source  too.  Pieces  from 
this  workshop  m  the  Freer  collection  include  catalogue  niinibers  7,65, 
67.  79,  and  No.  As  a  rule  these  pots  are  one-of-a-kiiid  products  made  to 
pass  as  ""art" — they  are  c]uite  absent  in  the  Morse  collection,  but  appear 
frequentU  m  post-iS90  collections  m  Europe.  Many  can  be  tound 
111  Japan  too.  but  not  easily:  they  are  hidden  away  like  unwanted 
tamilv  secrets. 


TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  GEESE 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMIIATION 
I.ip.iii,  Mci]i  ei\i,Lite  lytli  century 

Acquired  from  Samuel  Colman  Collection  sale,  American  Art 
Association  ($66);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan  and  Korin." 
Morse  attribution:  "New.  Too  glassy  to  be  any  ot  the  Kenzans." 
9-7  X  11.7 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Cuft  of  C'harles  Lang  Freer,  F  1902.74 

Mediuni-gramed  reddish  cla\.  F-land  carved:  spatula  marks  visible. 
Overall  application  of  w  hite  slip.  Decoration  ot  geese  m  undcrglaze 
iron  on  mside  and  outside  median.  Signature  "Korin  ga"  (painted  by 
Korin)  and  "Kenzan"  in  undcrglaze  iron  on  base,  outside  ot  toot  ring. 
Application  of  lead  glaze  to  .ill  surfaces.  Lovv-temperaturc  tiring,  with 
discoloration.  151ack  (tarnished  silver)  moon  on  the  run  is  a  later 
addition  to  cover  a  repair. 


The  decoration  is  intended  to  convev  ascending  geese,  an  autumnal 
theme  derived  trom  Cdimese  poetry  and  painting,  and  one  inuch- 
c]uoted  in  lapan.  A  geese  vignette  in  the  hallowed  poem-picture 
ensemble  "Eight  Views  ot  the  Xiao  and  Xiang  Rivers"  mentions  a 
night  sky  so  clouciless  it  appiears  to  have  been  swept.  Startled  by  notes 
of  a  flute  on  the  evening  breeze,  geese  take  to  the  air,  their  airborne 
contours  resembling  cursive  script  by  the  great  calligrapher  Wang  .Xizhi. 


Such  avian  imagerv  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  the  Raku-style 
torming  together  with  a  taltenng  elesign — with  Korm  signature  no 
less — belongs  to  one  ot  the  historicized  "cult"  pieces.  These  are  a 
contrived  response  to  the  late-nineteenth-century  enthusiasm  tor 
Korin  as  the  acme  of  a  fapanese  decorative  tradition. 


[55]    POWDERED  TEA  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
STANDING  CRANES 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 

J.ipan.  Mei]i  era,  Lite  Hjtli  century 

Acquired  trc^iii  Yauiauaka  and  C\)nipan\'  (Is);  cinginal 

attribution:  "Sliokix" 

Morse  attribution:  "Slioiildn't  know  anything  about  it.  Mark  probably 
Sho-ko.  Don't  know  where  it  came  troiii." 
8.2  X  6.0 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Sniithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  FiSi;8.468 

Fine-grained  butt  clay.  Thixiw  n  on  potter's  wheel,  cut  ott  at  base  w  ith 
cord,  lea\'ing  charactei'istic  spir.il-shaped  cord  mark  (iio-oirc). 
Decoration  ot  three  ■'standing  "  cranes  (t<iilii:iini>  in  w  hite  slip  and 
underglaze  iron.  Stenciled  iii.irk  "Shoko  "  in  seal  script,  in  iinderglaze 
iron.  0\erall  application  ot  transpaient  stoneware  glaze,  w  ith  base  and 
month  run  m  reserve.  High-temperature  tiring.  Areas  ot  pinkish 
discoloration  from  post-tiring  reoxidation. 


The  shape  and  size  ot  the  \essel,  together  with  the  ivory  cover, 
indicate  use  as  a  cliciLi,  a  container  tor  powdered  tea.  The  unglazed 
mouth  rim  suggests  that  an  iingmal  ceramic  cover  was  fired  with  the 
body.  The  crane  decor  and  sm  tace  coloration  ha\e  distant  reterents  m 
Korean  tea  bowls  called  ij(i/((>;j  liwliiiiiiii.  characterized  by  mlaid  designs 
of  clouds  and  cranes  and  pinkish,  biitf-coloied  surtaces.  The  standing 
crane  decoration  assumed  authorit\  in  |ap-iii  ^^  hen  dainiyo  tea  master 
Kobori  Enshu  {1579^1647)  allegedK  ordered  a  tea  Liowl  with  the 
standing  crane  (hulnziiiii)  design  from  Korea  m  1639  at  the  original 
behest  (oolioii)  of  his  patron,  the  tliird  Tokugawa  shogun,  lenutsu 
(1604— 1651 )- That  piece  is  still  preserv  ed  111  the  Nezu  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts,  Tokyo. 


The  ceramic  association  is  here  mapped  onto  a  tacetiotis-lookiiig 
group  ot  cranes  111  the  Korin  mode;  some  ot  these  appear  111  late-Edo 
period  and  Meiji  era  publications. 

We  ha\e  observed  that  the  "Shoko"  mark,  connoting  "veneration  ot 
antiquity,"  is  one  ot  Kenzan's  pseucfonyms.  A  similar  stenciled  nuirk 
appears  cm  at  least  three  other  pieces:  a  bowl  111  the  Freer  collection 
(cat.  no.  y),  a  h. nulled  dish  tormerly  in  the  collection  ot  Kushi 
Takushin,  and  an  incense  container  in  the  Montreal  Museum  ot  Fine 
Arts.  These  pieces  relate  in  turn  to  a  larger  group  of  rather  unitormly 
produced  stonewares.""  Since  pieces  ot  this  r^'pe  do  not  appear  in  the 
Morse  collection,  but  tigure  prominenth'  in  collections  formed  alter 
iXyo,  it  IS  assumed  that  the\'  were  made  in  the  unci-  to  late-Mci]i  era. 


BLACK  RAKU  TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  STANDING 
CRANES 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMirAITON 

[ap.ui.Mciji  ciM.late  19th  century 

Acquired  from  Siegfried  Binjj;.  Pans  ($  100);  orit;iiial  attribution: 
"Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution: "Imitation — all  Kenzans  dead  when  tliat 
was  made.  " 
9.S  X  10. y 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
C.ift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoi.71 

Coarse-  to  mediuni-gramed  buff  clay.  Formed  by  pnichiiig  and 
trimming  with  spatula.  Overall  application  ot  black  lead  glaze. 
Decoration  ot  three  cranes  m  white  overglaze  enamel.  "Kenzan"  and 
"Korin  ga  "  (painted  by  Korin)  signature  on  base,  outsicle  ot  toot  ring, 
also  111  white  overglaze  enamel.  Black  lacquer  repairs  to  median  and 
rim.  Tea  stains  111  the  interior. 


The  shape  is  inspired  by  a  type  ot  Korean  Chosen  dynasty  tea  bowl  in  the  late  iSiSos  or  early  iSyOs. The  "Kenzan  "  signatiiie  on  this  piece 

called  (;()/;(i//-i/<'  (made-to-order  type)  ni  |apan.  Some  of  the  (_'i)//i)/;-(/c'  resembles  the  mark  used  bv  potters  of  the  Edo  Kenzan  school,  but 

bowls  had  crane  decorations  called  "standing"  crane,  or  tiicliiziini  (see  more  evidence  is  needed  to  determine  the  provenance. 


The  Black  Raku  glaze  in  these  late  cult  pieces  lacks  the  pitted  "citron" 
texture  ot  eailiei  Raku  works;  it  may  be  pigmented  with  lefined 
materials,  which  wtiuld  also  obviate  the  difficult  high-temperature 
extraction  that  gives  traditional  Black  Raku  its  characteristic  color 
and  texture. 


here  with  a  flattened  crane  design,  ot  a  type  seen  m  late-Edo  period 
and  Meiji  era  bociks  ot  Rimpa  designs. 


The  juxtaposition  ot  I51ack  R.iku,  exotic  shapes,  and  a  design  with 
Korin  mark  signals  the  work  ot  what  we  have  called  the  "Rimpa  cult" 
workshop,  which  burgeoned  in  domestic  and  foreign  antique  markets 


BLACK  KAKU  WATER  JAR  WITH  DESIGN  OF  STANDING 
CRANES  AND  PAMPAS  GRASS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 

|ap,in,  Mei|i  era,  Lite  lytli  century 

Acquired  troni  Ixutus  E.Moore  (S40);  oni^inal  attribution:  "Keiizan." 
Morse  attribution: "Tirand  new — right  troiii  tlie  oven — not  more 
than  two  years  old." 
i6.i  X  12. s 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fi8y6.4s 

Coarse  brown-butt  clav.  Bodv  coil  made  and  triniined;  lid  patted  out 
,ind  trimmed.  C)\  ei"all  application  ot  bl.ick  lead  glaze  to  exterior,  \\  ith 
transparent  le.id  glaze  applied  inside.  Decoration  ot  cranes  and  "dew- 
laden"  pampas  grass  m  w  hite  overglaze  enamel.  Sign,itures  "Flokkyo 
Korin  ga"  (painted  by  Hokkvo  Konn)  and  "Kenzan"  m  same.  Low- 
temperature  tiring.  Lacquci"  repairs  to  lid. 


The  shape  and  size  suggest  a  water  lar  tor  the  tea  ceiemonv,  and  the 
tall  shape  is  coiiMdered  suitable  tor  autumn.  The  decoration,  w  hile 
clearly  a  pastiche,  also  has  an  autumnal  theme.  Moore's  receipt  to  Freer 
calls  this  a  ■'lapanese  |ar.  Mirror-black,  bv  Kenzan,  brother  ot  tamous 
artist  Kdnn.  1730.""'  Edward  S.  Morse's  estim.ite,  quoted  above,  is  tar 
more  credible. 


Mirror-black  is  a  description  applicable  to  Qiiig  dynasty  Chinese 
ceranrics.  Freer's  original  pottery  list  noted  that  this  piece  came  with 
two  covers  and  a  staiul.  It  this  was  a  carved  C'hmese-style  stand  with 
a  corresponding  carved  cover,  this  may  indicate  the  "Chinese" 
presentatK^n  contected  tor  many  Japanese  ceramics  by  dealers  in  the 
late  nineteenth  centurv. 


THE  KENZAN  MODE 


Flowers  and  grasses  are  the  common  denominators  of  Kenzan-ware  decor.  These 
are  not  just  any  species,  but  those  that  carry,  or  once  carrieci,  poetic  pc:)tency, 
among  them  plum,  bamboo,  chrysanthemum,  pampas  grass,  bush  clover,  camellia,  and 
ins.  The  painting  manner  is  marked  by  flatness,  h^ontality — great  abbreviatit^n.  This 
approach  is  what  we  now  associate  with  Rimpa,  a  school  variously  Imkeci  with  masters 
Hon'ami  Koetsu,  Tawaraya  S5tatsu,  Ogata  Korin,  and,  ot  course,  Kenzan.  Kenzan 
potters,  beginning  with  the  historic  founder.  harmc:)nized  these  elements  with  clay,  slip, 
and  pigments  to  create  simple  but  eye-catching  arrangements  that  stood  out  from  the 
mt^re  c:)rnate  and  academic  schemes  in  other  contemporary  ceramics. This  was  attractive 
but  moreover  efficient,  and  it  tormed  the  basis  tor  mass-produced  Kenzan  ware  over 
the  years. 

Such  a  design  strategy  has  multiple  beginnings,  and  one  may  be  located  in 
decorated  poem  cards,  poem  scrolls,  and  book  pages  designed  by  Kenzan  s  Rimpa 
forebears. The  Saoii-hoii  (Saga  books),  editions  of  classical  novels,  poetry  anthologies,  and 
No  drama  libretti  published  between  about  1605  and  i6is,  was  a  project  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Koetsu,  Sotatsu,  anci  a  wealthy  merchant  namecl  Suminokura 
Soan  (iS7i-i<^>32).The  pages  of  these  Saga  books  (figs.  36  and  37)  fliseci  a  ciecorated  paper 
traditic:)!!  from  japan  s  classical  age  with  the  bolder  sensibilities  of  the  early  Edo;  the 
expk~)Sion  of  printeci  papers  111  late-Ming  ciynasty  urban  culture  may  have  been  an 
influence  as  well. 

Origins  aside,  the  Saga  books  serve  as  a  primer  for  subject  and  composition, 
in  effect  creating  a  modularized  system  of  ciesign.This  has  been  exploreci  by  museum 
curator  NakabeYoshitaka,  whose  analysis  of  a  Saga  book  entitled  Olmra  }]U)>iiki  (Visitation 
to  Ohara)  shows  how  only  nine  motifs — variously  comprising  geometric  patterns,  flora, 
and  fauna — are  arranged  into  a  total  of  twenty-two  different  compositions.'"  Individual 
elements  are  depicted  in  large  scale,  without  outline,  in  the  so-called  "boneless" 
manner.  Printed  in  mica  pigments  on  tastefully  colored  paper,  these  are  simple  but 
sumptuc^us  silhouettes. 

A  1710  volume  entitled  Boi'^i  slio-niokurokn  (Catalogue  of  doubt-dispensing 
books)  mentic:)ns  that  the  Saga  books  enjoyed  generations  of  fame  and  had  become 
display  items  m  their  own  right.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Ogata  family,  with  their 
Hon'ami  ancestry  and  recorded  interest  in  No,  did  not  own  numbers  of  them. 
Preserved  sketches  from  Korin  s  hand  show  his  study  of  the  Saga  books,  and  certain 
pieces  of  Kenzan  ware  cjuote  them  as  well. ""The  mention  oi  the  books  as  display  items 
is  a  good  instance  of  the  interstitial  zone  that  had  opened  between  reading  and  viewing 
in  Kenzan's  ciay. 


Fig.  36.  Cover  w  ith  m.iple-leaf  design 
from  No  libretto  Aiiui  (The  wonun 
dix'er).  Aiithi.>r  unknown.  (Kyoto: 
publication  attributed  to  Suminokura 
Soan  [1571-1632I,  early  lytli  century.) 
Freer  Gallery  ot  Art  and  Arthur 
M.  Sackler  Gallery  Library,  Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington,  D.C. 


Fig.  37.  Cover  with  ivy  design  troin  No 
libretto  Oniiihicslii  (MaidenBower). 
Author  unknown.  (Kyoto:  publication 
attributed  to  Suminokura  Soan 
I  iS7l-lf>32|,  e.irly  17th  century)  Freer 
Gallery  ot  Art  and  Arthur  M.  Sackler 
Gallery  Library,  Smithsoni. in  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Fig.  38.  Designing  with  slip.  A  new 
painting  ground  is  created  b\  a  partial 
application  ot  white  slip  over  a  darker 
clay  body. 


Fig.  3y.  Set  ot  eight  /.'iiii'iiM^'c-type  tood 
dishes,  by  Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-1743), 
or  related  workshop,  with  individual 
designs,  early  to  niid-lXth  century. 
Stoneware  with  decoration  in 
underglaze  iron  and  cobalt.  1  .  s  x  11 .2. 
Pegg)'  and  l^chard  M.  Danziger.  New 
York.  Photograph  by  Schecter  Lee. 


The  first  Kenzan's  kiln  site  at  Narutaki  (1699— 1713)  has  yieklcd  shards  with  such 
bold  flowers-and-grasses  decoration,  but  accunuilated  evidence  points  to  the 
consolidation  of  a  "Kenzan  inocie"  at  a  second  workshc:>p,  at  Chojiyamachi  in 
downtown  Kyoto  (1712— ca.  1731).  in  response  to  growing  popularity,  Kenzan  changeci 
his  workshop  organization  from  ht:)rizontal  (encompassing  all  facets  of  the  potters 
work)  to  vertical  (decoration  only).  Shapes  were  stanciardized  anci  the  ciecoration, 
painted  now  on  pretireci  blanks,  settleci  into  the  limited  repertory  just  cTUtlineci.  Kiln 
space  tor  high-temperature  tiring  was  rented  from  commercial  kilns  in  Awataguchi  anci 
Gojozaka  m  the  eastern  hills  ot  the  city.  The  flowers-and-grasses  images  of  Rimpa  had 
become  contained  m  a  line  ot  popular  vessels. 

Mass  prociuction  is  usually  synonymous  with  monc:)tony,  but  these  wares  show  a 
number  ot  innovations.  One  is  the  creation  ot  a  decor  zone  that  breaks  the  symmetry  of 
globular  and  cylindrical  surtaces;  this  was  accomplished  by  brushing  patches  ot  white 
slip  onto  the  ciarker  colored  blanks  prior  to  decoration  (tig.  3(S).  These  patches  ct:)uld 
suggest  snow-covered  hills,  mist,  or  the  moon;  or  they  could  simply  create  a  formal 
contrast.  A  second  new  strategy — called  coawaii — teatured  an  assortment  ot  subjects 
within  a  single  set  (tig.  39).  This  Kenzan  mode  was  contmueci  taithtiilly  by  Kenzan's 
adopted  son  and  workshop  heir,  Ihachi,  and  subject-by-subject  analysis  reveals  how 
Ihachi  devek:)ped  his  own  versions  ot  the  stock  images. 

Datable  artifacts — and  even  vendors  advertisements — show  the  enduring 
popularity  ot  the  Kenzan-style  floral  vocabulary  into  the  second  halt  ot  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  there  is  considerable  license  and  diminished  power.  Then,  in  an  early 
nineteenth-century  revival,  led  by  Kyott^  potters  such  as  Niif  ami  Ddhachi,  the  ciesigns 
were  invigorated  with  larger  scale  and  great  masses  ot  color.  So  exaggerated  are  some  of 
the  elements  that  one  is  tempteci  to  call  them  kitsch.  Certain  designs  possess  a  Western- 
inspired  kmeticism  that  insinuates  itselt  into  Japanese  art  m  the  late-Edo  period. 
New  species  appear  as  well,  reflecting  a  burgeoning  tield  ot  horticulture  or  even  the 

mischievous  pleasure  that  later  Ecio  urbanites  took  m  the 
noncanonical.  Ironically,  it  was  probably  this  carmvalesque 
Kenzan  style  that  earneci  Kenzan  his  impressionist  laurels  m 
nineteenth-century  Europe;  it  is  also  one  of  the  types  that 
was  repeatedly  teatured  in  glossy  blowups  m  the  post-i9sos 
lapanese  media. 

The  relative  ease  ot  appropriation,  together  with  an 
unaftected  vigor,  guarantees  the  "Kenzan  mode"  a  long  lite  as 
merchandise.  One  can  visit  any  pottery  shop  or  department 
store  tociay  and  tmd  them  in  torce,  a  counterpoint  to  the 
high-collar  academic  styles  adopted  trom  China  and  Europe. 
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TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  PAMPAS  GRASS 


BY  OGATA  KENZAN  (1663-I743) 
(CHO|lYAMACHI  WORKSHOP,  I712-CA.  I731) 
jjpan,  Edo  period,  cMrly  iNth  century 

Acquired  froniY.  Fu|it,i.  K\oto  (S20);  original  .ittribution:  "Kenz.m." 
Morse  .ittribution: "hnit.ition  Kenzan — not  genuine." 
6.y  X  11 . 1 

Freer  Clallery  of  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution.  W.isliington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Gli.n  les  Lang  Freer.  Fiyi  1.402 

Fine-  to  medium-gramed  butt  cLiy,  exposed  parts  discolored.  Thixwn 
and  tninined  on  the  potter's  wheel.  Interior  modeling  with  spatula. 
Patch  ot  white  slip  applied  to  median  bv  brush.  P.iinting  ot  pampas 
grass  leaves  111  underglaze  cobalt  and  iron,  in  that  oider.  Rim  Hue  111 
underglaze  iron.  "Kenzan"  signature  m  iron  pigment,  in  oxal  tr.ime 
mside  toot  rim.  Application  ot  transparent  stoiiewaie  glaze,  w  ith  b.ise 
in  reser\e.  High-temperature  tiring.  Ciold  lac(.|uer  repairs  and  interior 
staining,  presum.iblv  trom  extensive  tea  drinking. 


The  pampas  grass  (fitsiihi;  .Mi.udiitliiis  iiiicn^i^)  is  renowned  as  one  of 
the  seven  grasses  ot  autumn,  and  is  so  designated  in  Japan's  oldest 
native  verse  collection,  the  eighth-century  anthology  ALiiiyoshri 
(Collection  ot  myriad  leaves).  As  a  ritual  ottering,  .s//.\///.'/  appears  in  the 
tull-moon  festival  {iili^oyd — the  tifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  kniar 
month),  w  here  celebrants  ai  r.ingc  an  ottering  ot  truit,  rice  dumplings, 
and  p.imp.is  grass  to  the  moon-spirit.  Pampas  grass  rose  to  prominence 
as  a  motit  in  the  late  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  employed  as  a 
lacquer  decoratR^n  in  the  Toyotonii  family  mortuary  temple,  Kotiaiji. 
Bv  Kenz.in's  time,  it  li.id  become  a  gener.il  .iiitiiiiinal  s\  inbol  ,is  in 
this  poem: 

PtiiiipiL\\^iiL^^  in  ilic  iriiiii — 

IVdI'CS  ftllCll'cll,  tiiivii'cll 

To  ilic  (Icjhiiiliio  tiiiniiiiii."'' 

The  pampas-grass  motit  on  Kenzan  ware  was  prob.ibK  inspired  b\  a 
Saga  book  design,  for  a  covered  dish  m  the  Suiitory  Museum  ot  Art, 
Tokyo,  bears  a  combination  of  pampas  grass  and  lozenge  niotits  very 
close  to  those  in  the  printed  books.  The  arr.ingeiiient  seen  here, 
characterized  by  broadly  brushed  w-avy  stalks,  is  a  further  distillation 
and  appears  on  numerous  te.i  bowls,  covered  bowls,  and  sauce  pots.'"" 
Many  ot  them  have  a  signature  in  an  o\al  panel  similar  to  the  Freer 
piece.  These  are  part  of  the  large  production  ot  the  Kenzan  workshop 
in  the  second  anci  third  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  nearly 
identical  tea  bowl,  with  a  poetic  inscription  added,  came  to  light  in  a 
K\oto  collection  about  a  decade  ago.'"'' 


HANDWARMER  WITH  DESIGN  OF  CMRYSANTHEMUMS 
AND  FLOWING  WATER 


BY  ()(;ATA  IHACHl  (KYOTO  KENZAN  II,  ACT.  CA.  I72O-I760) 

I.ip.in,  Edo  period,  mid— iNtli  century 

Acquired  from  H.  R.Y.ini.inioto  ($120);  origiii.il 

attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:  "Tokyo — Kenzan.  Korin  style.  A  handwarnier — 
damn  new." 
26.6  .\  22.7 

Freer  Gallery  ot"  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Ciift  ot  Charles  Lang  Freer.  Fi90S.2yo 

Fine-  to  medium-gramed  pmk-red  clay.  Thrown  on  the  potter's 
wheel.  Feet  created  by  indentuig  three  sections  ot  the  base.  Large 
ogival  window  and  smoke  hole  carved  into  upper  section.  White  slip 
application  to  e.xtenor  and  upper  halt  ot  interior.  Application  ot 
black  lead  glaze  to  left  side  ot  bod\',  with  blossom  and  leat  areas 
lett  in  reserve.  Painting  ot  water  and  chrys.mthemunis  in  blue,  purple, 
green,  ,md  yellow  underglaze  enamels.  Lines  incised  through  the 
d.iik  blossoms,  sgrattito  st\le.  "Kenzan"  signatme  111  iron  on  base. 
Application  ot  transparent  lead  glaze  to  exterior  and  upper  halt  ot 
interior  ot  vessel.  Low-temperature  tiring.  Window  titted  with  brass 
rim.  Later  repairs  arciund  the  base  and  extensive  scaling  of  glaze  and 
slip  m  interior. 


The  shape  ot  the  piece  indicates  use  as  a  handwarnier,  or  tc-alnni;  the 
vessel  would  be  tilled  with  ash  as  a  bed  tor  live  charcoal  embers.  The 
decoration  ot  chrysanthemums  and  water  is  intended  to  evoke  a 
Chinese  legend:  long  lite  awaits  one  who  drinks  from  a  stream  fed 
by  chrysanthemum  dew.  This  was  celebrated  on  the  ninth  da\'  of 
the  ninth  month  m  a  ceremony  called  ihoyo.  when  guests  admired 
chrysanthemums,  exchanged  cups  ot  w  ine,  and  composed  poetry. 

The  first  Kenzan's  mass-produced  designs  used  this  duided  tleld 
concept,  calleci  kdkiiriikc.  but  always  with  some  natural  congruence.  In 
this  theme  one  should  theretore  expect  to  tind  flowers  on  the  bank 
.ind  ripples  m  the  stream,  but  here  that  notion  has  given  way  to  simply 
duiding  the  ground  and  scattering  the  design  elements  throughout. 
This  design  slippage,  the  earthenware  manutacture,  and  the  signature 
st\  le  ot  Kenzan's  successor,  Ihachi,  all  point  to  a  movement  away  troni 
tirst-generation  precepts. 

There  is  another  issue  here,  tor  lhaclii  w  as  a  Kyoto  potter  but  the  piece 
IS  made  m  a  red  clay  more  tv-pical  of  Edo  manufacture.  Furthermore,  a 
number  of  handwarmers  with  this  general  design  are  pireserved,  all  ot 
them  belonging  to  the  Edo  Kenzan  school:  two  pieces  by  Minzan, 
who  may  have  been  an  early  Edo  Kenzan  successor,  one  piece  by  Edo 
Kenzan  III,  and  two  pieces  by  Ida  Kichiroku,  who  received  instruction 
in  the  Kenzan  style  trom  Ecio  Kenzan  V,  Nishimura  Myakuaii.'^"  It  is 
tempting  to  see  the  chrysanthemum  handwarnier  as  a  succession  piece, 
commemorating  the  transmission  ot  the  Edo  tide.  Indeed  the  simplified 
broken  field  design  became  and  Edo  Kenzan  staple  (see  cat.  no.  (SO).  But 
the  place  of  Ihachi,  a  Kyoto  potter,  111  this  scheme  is  quite  uncertain. 
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[6o]    SIDE-HANDLED  TEAPOT  AX^ITH  DESIGN  OF 
AUTUMN  GRASSES 


BY  MIURA  KENYA  (182I-1889) 

Japan,  Meiji  era,  late  19th  century 

Acqmred  trona  Honma  Kosa  (gift);  original  attribution: "Kenya." 
Morse  attribution:  "Probably  all  right.  Yes,  I  think  that  may  be  a  set 
made  by  Kenya — tor  some  special  occasion." 
5.5  X  12.6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washinu;ton,  B.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1904.429.1 

Fine-grained  butt-white  clay,  f-landle,  lid,  spout,  and  body  riirown  and 
trimmed  on  potter  s  wheel;  strainer  holes  drilled  into  body,  spout  and 
handle  luted  to  body,  and  lid  handle  luted  to  lid.  Partial  application  of 
iron  glaze;  underglaze  painting  ot  bush  clover  and  pampas  grass  in 
reserve  area  with  underglaze  iron.  "Kenya"  mark  m  underglaze  iron, 
on  base.  Overall  application  of  transparent  lead  glaze,  with  base  m 
reserve;  patch  of  glaze  applied  over  signature.  Low-temperature  firing. 

The  painted  decoration  ot  bush  clover  and  pampas  grass,  both  c^f 
which  are  included  among  a  poetic  "seven  grasses  of  autumn,"  provides 
seasonal  nuance.  It  could  be  argueci  that  the  curving  contour  ot  the 
reserved  white  surface  suggests  the  tuU  moon,  in  which  case  the  theme 
would  be  Musashino,  a  plain  in  the  western  Kanto  region.  This  was  a 
reedy  hinterland  111  the  poetic  nnagination,  but  irreverent  critics 
maintain  that  it  was  really  a  mixed  hardwood  forest  managed  by  kicals 
as  a  charcoal  supply. 

The  use  ot  a  divided  ground,  or  kakiuvkc,  is  a  device  that  the  original 
Kenzan  learned  from  Onbe  ware  and  textile  ciesign.  Kenzan  added 
more  allusive  decoratic^n  and  this  became  a  staple  of  his  Chojiyamachi 
workshop.  As  mentioned  above,  a  simplistic  kiihiii'iihc  effect  was  a 
trademark  ot  the  Edo  Kenzan-school  potters,  who  used  it  more  than 
later  Kyoto  potters.  The  Edo  potters,  however,  worked  in  lead-glazed 
earthenware  and  used  black  glaze  to  create  the  contrast.  (Kyoto  potters 
relieti  on  the  clay  body  to  provide  the  dark  cc^lor.) 

The  signature  reads  "Kenya"  (see  also  cat.  no.  22),  although  the  style  ot 
the  mark  itself  is  a  little  different  from  those  on  the  commonly 
accepted  pieces  from  the  hand  ot  Miura  Kenya.  Several  disciples 
worked  with  Kenya  at  his  last  studio  at  Chomeiji,  Tokyo.'"'  Side- 
handled  teapots,  used  111  preparation  of  the  steeped  tea  called  sciiclid, 
are  conspicuous  m  urban  archaeology  assemblages  from  about  1870. 


r-OOD  DISH  WITH  DESIGN  OF  BLOSSOMING  PLUM 


BY  MIURA  KENYA  (1S21-ISN9) 
lap.m.  Mci]i  er.i.l.itc  lytli  t  ontiiry 

Acquired  From  Honnia  Kos.i  (gift);  original  attribution: "Kenya." 
Morse  attribution:  see  catalogue  no.  60 
4.2  X  11 .4  X  Ki.  s 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington.  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fjy04.42y.3 

Mediuni-gramed  butt  clay.  Slab,  made  over  drape  mold.  Foot  ring 
carved  out.  Painting  ot  plinii  111  underglaze  iron  pigment  and  blue, 
purple,  and  yellow  underglaze  enamels.  Underglaze  iron  band  on  rim. 
Painted  area  covered  with  transparent  lead  glaze.  Lower  right  halt  ot 
vessel  dipped  m  black  lead  glaze,  which  laboratory  tests  showed  to  be 
high  in  iiKinganese." Kenya"  signature  011  base.  Low-temperature  tiring. 
I5ranch  ot  plum  is  painted  to  cover  a  crack  m  the  bod\'  that  runs 
through  to  the  base. 

The  shape  and  size  suggest  a  dish  tor  an  individual  food  portion,  a 
iiuiho:iikc.Thc  boat-shape  contour,  called  junaoaia,  was  a  popular  item 
in  the  Kyoto  ceramics  repertoi  x.  The  diagonal  surface  du  ision  is  the 
aforementioned  scheme  know  n  as  kaki\{'akc.  Here.  Kenya  has  executed 
a  plum  painting  111  a  Rinipa  stvle.  and  it  shows  a  comic  distention 
rvpical  o\  the  iiiiieteeiitli  centurv. 

The  peripatetic  Kenya  was  active  in  a  number  ot  locations.  The  main 
workshops  are:  Asakusa-Fukagawa  (Edo;  1X32-53).  Hatano  (Odawara: 
1869-71),  and  Choiiieiji  (Mukojima,  Tokyo;  1S75-79).  in  his  final 
years  at  Chonieiji,  Kenya  is  reported  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a 
large  group  of  disciples  who  turned  out  a  rather  uninspired  group  of 
earthenware  vessels  and  figurines.  Other  workers  beside  Kenya 
may  have  used  his  signature.  Many  ot  these  divided-ground  vessels 
remain,"'  a  good  number  ot  them  111  the  collection  of  the  Ishii  family, 
into  w  hich  Kenya  was  adopted. 


I    SQUARE  DISH  WITH  BAMBOO  CRASS  DESIGN 


KYOTO  W(  )RKS1I(       KENZAN  STYLE 

|apan,  Edo  pci  u)d,  l.ue  iSth  to  e.irh  lyth  century 

Acquired  troni  Sato,  Nagasaki  ($6);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution: "Tokyo  Kenzan — well  worn." 

i.y  X  ly.i 

Freer  Gallerv  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  cit  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiy  11.403 

Fine-grained  butt  clay.  Slab,  toriiied  over  drape  mold.  Front  trimmed 
with  hixiaci,  deliberate  spatula  marks  m  horizontal  and  diagon.il 
directions.  Decoration  ot  bamboo  grass  (mi^iiI  in  underglaze  iron  and 
green  unclerglaze  enamel;"Kenzan"  mark  m  underglaze  iron  on  \ersix 
Totally  covered  with  transparent  lead  glaze.  Linv-teniperature  tiring. 
Stacking  spur  marks  remain.  Several  gold  lacquer  repairs  and  chip 
on  rim. 


The  size  suggests  a  dish  tor  an  indu  idiial  tood  portion.  Similar  pieces 
exist  in  sets  ot  tive  and  ten  with  indi\idiial  designs — the  so-called 
(\'i)i('(7//  concept  championed  by  Kenzan. 

The  design  is  called  Liiiiiuiiiic  :did — dishes  widi  potter's  carving  tool 
(kdiiiia)  marks  (iiic).  It  is  based  on  a  lacquer-\\  are  protot\'pe,  w  here  the 
lacquer  coating  would  be  applied  to  a  planed  wooden  core.  KiiiniiUiic 
lacc]uer-ware  trays  are  saiti  to  reflect  the  preterence  ot  the  tamous  tea 
master  Sen  Rikyii  (ls22— isyi). 

Numerous  tragments  ot  kaiiiiaiiic  zaia  liaxe  been  unearthed  troiii 
Kenzan  s  kiln  site  at  Narutaki:  man\  pieces  b\'  later  tollowers  and  imi- 
tators also  remain.  The  oiiK"  group  that  might  be  reasonably  attributed 
to  the  tirst  Kenzan  is  a  set  m  the  Sekisui  Museum,  Tsu  City, 


Mie  Pretecttire. The  design  and  signature  ot  the  Freer  piece  relate 
to  a  large  group  ot  wares  made  b\'  an  unnanietl  Keiizan-style  work- 
shop, probably  in  Kyoto.  Kiuniivnc  zard  are  especially  prominent  in 
this  group.''"* 

hi  iyy4,  tragments  ot  two  square  dishes,  both  with  "Kenzan" 
signatures,  were  tound  at  the  Minanii  Yaniabushi-cho  site,  Shinjuku 
Ward,  Tokyo,  a  residence  ot  a  direct  retainer  ot  the  shogun  (lididiiioto).''- 
The  signature  on  those  two  dishes  was  identical  to  the  signature  on 
the  group  just  mentioned  and  to  the  Freer  piece.  The  accompanying 
artitacts  at  the  site  were  datable  to  the  verv  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centur\'  through  the  second  quarter  ot  the  nineteenth  century, 
providing  a  date  tc^r  this  piece  aiici  the  related  workshop  activity. 


FOOD  DISHES  WITH  ASSORTED  DESIGNS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  Kl  NZAN  STYLE 

|.ipan,  Edo  period,  late  iNth  to  early  lyth  century 

Acquired  from  H.  R.Y.miaiiKHo  (gift);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: "Tokyo — Kenzan." 
S.O  X  13.2 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  C^harles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyos.. 120-324 

Mediuiii-grained  buff  clay.  Set  of  five.  Thrown  and  trimmed  on  the 
potters  wheel.  Thm  application  ot  white  slip  to  entire  vessel. 
Underglaze  iron  band  on  11111.  Underglaze  decoration  ot  flowering 
plants  m  underglaze  iron  and  in  green,  blue,  purple,  red,  and  yellow 
underglaze  enamels.  "Kenzan"  mark  111  underglaze  iron  on  base. 
Overall  application  of  transparent  lead  gl.izc.  Low-temperature  tiring. 


Low  bowls  with  straight  sides  and  broad  liases  were  popular  m 
the  eighteenth  century  m  porcelain  as  well  as  stoneware.  Tins  work 
exploits  the  concept  ot  assorted  subjects  in  a  single  set,  the  atore- 
mentioned  codii'iiri .  This  became  ,1  trademark  ot  Kenzan  design,  not 
only  tor  its  \isual  interest  hut  also  tor  its  allusive  potential.  This  set 
includes  plum,  bamboo  grass,  paulownia,  chrysanthemum,  and  a 
hydrangea-like  tlower  called  gakiiso.  But  this  ensemble  is  no  longer  a 
coherent  poetic  enumeration:  instead  it  is  a  collection  of  Kenzan-style 
designs,  as  interpreted  by  .1  later  workshop.  The  nm  band  is  a  con- 
vention for  tea  bowls  with  designs  contmed  to  the  outside  median, 
but  It  IS  discordant  in  this  case  since  the  painted  designs  "spill  over" 
the  edge. 

As  in  the  case  ot  catalogue  number  62.  this  set  belongs  to  the 
production  ot  a  large,  late-eighteenth-  to  earlv-nineteenth-ceiitury 
workshop.  Both  works  share  the  single  liamboo-leat  mannerism. 
Identical  shapes'"''  and  similar  subject  treatment''  are  known  in 
Japanese  and  overseas  collections. 

Freer's  original  notes  attribute  this  to  "Iriva  Kenzan."'"''  Influential 
Meiji  era  connoisseurs  such  as  Ninagawa  Noritane  believed  painted 
earthenwares  like  these  were  made  111  Kenzan's  late  wcirkshcip,  located 
in  the  Iriya  section  ot  Edo 


[64]    TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  PAMPAS  GRASS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  KENZAN  STYLE 

Jap.iii,  Edo  period,  late  18th  to  early  lyth  century 

Acquired  from  H.  R.Y;iniainoto  ($35);  original  attribution:"Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:  "Kyoto.  Kenzan — a  good  one." 

7.1x11 .6 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1905.216 

Medium  to  coarse-grained,  bult-brown  clay.  Thrown  and  trimmed  on 
potter's  wheel.  Partial  application  ot  white  slip  to  median.  Rim  band, 
decoration  ot  pampas  grass  m  underglaze  iron  and  cobalt.  "Kenzan" 
mark  m  iron  pigment  on  base.  Application  of  transparent  stoneware 
glaze,  with  base  in  reserve.  High-temperature  firing. 


Judging  from  the  rather  broad  base,  this  piece  may  have  been  made  as  a 
Kdded  bowl  tor  tciod  service  rather  than  as  a  tea  bowl.  Tea  bowls 
conventionally  fetch  higher  prices  so  there  is  a  profit  to  be  macle  m 
separating  the  body  from  its  cover;  the  latter  is  also  easily  broken  or  lost. 

Pampas  grass,  a  motit  long  associated  with  autumn,  was  a  perennial 
subject  in  Kenzan  ware.  This  is  a  rather  modest  interpretation  of  a 
prototype  developed  111  Kenzan's  urban  workshop  at  Chojiyamachi, 
but  Its  coarse  clay,  diffuse  ciesign,  and  poorly  executeii  signature 
belongs  to  a  later  but  unnamed  Kyoto  atelier  that  produced  these  for 
mass  consumption. 


TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  BAMBOO 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 
|apan.  Meiji  cr.i.latc  19th  century 

Acquired  from  Matsuki  Buiikio  (S18);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: '"Uon't  see  why  Kenzan  sliould  have  used  that 
rough  clay.  Looks  like  a  freak — rotten  signature." 
7.5  -X  12.0 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution,  WashingtiMi.  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyot.122 

Coarse  buff  clav.  Wheel  throw  11  and  trimmed,  w  ith  toot  ring  fashioned 
to  resemble  a  crescent-moon  shape  (iiiiL'nziihi  Loddi).  l])ecoration  ot 
bamboo  and  poem  on  outei'  median,  and  "Kenzan"  signature  inside 
toot  ring  in  underglaze  iron. Thin  application  ot  transparent  stoneware 
glaze.  High-temperature  tiring. 


Intormation  in  the  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art  t)bjcct  record,  presumably 
based  on  box  and  dealer  information,  relates  that  this  bowl  was  "By 
Kenzan,  after  Irabo  style."  Irabo  refers  to  a  type  ot  Korean  bowl  made 
in  the  tifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  many  ot  which  ,ire  preserved  111 
lapaii  as  prize  tea-ceremony  wares.  It  is  said  that  the  name  Irabo  comes 
trom  colloc]uial  terms  iia-ira  and  H'o-ibo,  which  suggest  the  coarse 
texture  ot  the  clay  body  .iiul  glaze.  I  he  rough  surt.ice  ot  this  bowl, 
produced  b\  a  sand\'  bod\'  in  concert  with  .1  very  thin  glaze 
application,  is  probably  intended  to  suggest  the  Irabo  etTect. 

Owing  to  Its  tea  ceremony  pedigree  Irabo  was  w  idelv  imitated  111 
Japan;  Kenzan's  predecessor  Nmsei  made  numerous  tacsimiles,  and 
among  the  notes  that  Kenz.in  inherited  trom  the  Ninsei  workshop 
are  recipes  tor  Irabo  clay  and  glazes.'^''  But  Kenzan  seldom  if  ever 
experimented  with  textured  clays  and  cokired  glazes,  tor  his 
overwhelming  artistic  concern  was  with  smotith  surfices  tor  cleco- 
rating  and  transparent  glazes  to  show  the  painting  to  its  best  ettect. 


The  original  notes  compiled  by  Freer  trom  the  vendor  date  this  piece 
to  172s.  This  was  a  period  when  the  Kenzan  workshop  would  have 
been  producing,  among  cither  things,  cylindrical  bowls  and  rectangukir 
dishes  with  abbreviated  paintings  and  poems.  The  verse  on  this  piece, 
reading  "Strong  and  upright,  the  virtue  ot  a  true  gentleiii.in"  can  be 
touiid  on  such  pieces.  However,  the  Irabo  ettect  and  the  painting  are 
mutually  negating,  and  the  signature  on  the  piece  places  it  with  the 
recombinant  styles  ot  the  late  nineteenth  ceiiturv.  The  same  wcnkshop 
produced  catalogue  numbers  7,  43,  sj,  67,  and  79. 


[66]    INCENSE  BURNER  WITH  DESIGN  OF  CAMELLIA 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  KENZAN  STYLE 

Japan,  Edo  period,  late  iSrii  to  early  19th  century 
Acquired  trom  Kobayashi  Bunshichi  ($_so);  ongnial 
attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution:  "Looks  like  Kenzan  to  me — Kyoto  Kenzan — that 
gray  glaze." 
7.7  X  10. y 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyos.222 

Medium-  to  coarse-grained  butt  clay.  Thrown  and  trimmed  on  the 
potter's  wheel.  Camellia  motit  painted  m  white  slip  and  underglaze 
iron  and  cobalt.  Rim  band  in  underglaze  iron.  "Kenzan"  mark  in 
underglaze  iron  on  base.  Application  ot  transparent  stoneware  glaze 
with  base  and  lower  part  of  interior  in  reserve.  High-temperature 
firing.  Fitted  bronze  cover  with  decorative  cutouts. 

The  shape  is  called  c///<_'(',  derived  trom  a  tishernian's  bait-pail.  It 
appears  most  commonly  in  bronze  wastewater  jars  (kciisiii)  tor  the  tea 
ceremony;  ceramic  ec]uivalents  are  known  as  well. 

Early  nuances  ot  the  camellia  m  Japanese  literature  suggest  magical 
properties,  a  role  also  mentioned  in  Chinese  Song  dynasty  poetry. 
The  flower  appears  as  a  motit  in  Muromaclii  era  (1333—1573)  lacquer 
ware,  and  m  the  Momovama  period  (is68— t6is)  it  was  broadly  used 
in  painting  and  textiles.  Its  ceramic  debut  occurs  m  Kutani-style 
porcelains  trom  the  mid-seventeenth  century.  The  first  Kenzan  used 
the  camellia  as  a  motit  m  a  memorable  series  ot  cylindrical  t'ood  vessels 
in  which  bold  white  blossoms  are  depicted  against  a  green  ground. 


This  piece,  by  virtue  of  its  sandy  clay  and  distinctive  signature, 
is  identifiable  as  part  of  a  large  workshop  production  from  the  late 
eighteenth  to  early  nineteenth  century.  T  he  designs  are  characterized 
by  single  fltiwers,  isolated  on  plain  ground.  Items  from  the  same 
workshop  in  the  Freer  collection  include  catalogue  numbers  62  and 
63.  The  dating  is  prompted  by  the  discovery  of  items  with  the 
same  signature  m  early  nineteenth-century  disposals  at  the  Mmami 
Yamabushi-clio  site  in  Shmjuku  Ward,  Tokyo,  excavated  m  1994.'" 


POWDERED  TEA  CONTAINER  WriEI  DESIGN  OF  VIOLETS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMIIAI  ION 
|apan.  Mclji  era.  late  l9tli  eeiitury 

Acquired  from  Matsiiki  ISuiikio  ($6o);  formerly  m  the  collection  of 
Ikeda  Seisuke,  Kyoto;  original  attribution:  "Keiizan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Probably  one  of  the  very  latest  Kenzans." 
6.4  X  S.s 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washmt^ton,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Flyoo.71 

Fine-grained  brow  n  cl.i\.  Thrown  on  the  potters  wheel,  with  hand 
trimming  on  b.ise  and  lower  median.  White  slip  applied  to  upper  li.ilt 
ot  exterior  and  inside  ot  rim.  Painting  and  "Kenzan"  signature  in  under- 
glaze  iron,  on  opposite  sides.  Overall  application  ot  transparent 
stoneware  glaze,  with  base  in  reserve.  High-temperature  firing. 
Application  ot  green,  red.  and  black  enamels,  tused  111  an  additional 
low-temperature  firing.  Ivory  cover  titted  to  piece. 

Although  a  very  important  part  ot  e.niy-modern  ceramics  pixiductK)n, 
the  tea  container  was  never  a  part  ot  the  Kenzan  repertory.  Tea 
containers  were  conventionally  monochromatic,  .ind  th.it  tailed  to 
engage  Kenzan's  interest.  Any  tea  container  with  the  Kenzan  mark 
is  suspect.  In  this  piece,  the  application  of  glaze  to  are.is  where  slip 
has  accidentally  scaled  oft  is  an  abiogation  ot  stand.ird  quality  control. 
The  signature  and  clay  correspond  to  a  large  group  of  late-Mei|i  era 
imitations,  including  catalogue  numbers  7,  53.  and  65. 


The  distinctive  cover,  plus  the  vessels  shape  and  size,  are  that  ot  a 
container  to  hold  powdered  tea  tor  the  tea  ceremony  (chaki).  Tea- 
container  shapes  as  a  rule  follow  well-defined  historical  precedents; 
this  one.  hciwever,  is  outside  the  canon.  The  decoration  ot  violets 
(siiiiiiivl  IS  part  ot  an  early-modern  poetic  tamily  ot  plants  that  appear 
111  spring  tields,  such  as  horset.uls,  dandelions,  azaleas,  bracken,  terns, 
beach  peas,  and  primrose. 


[68  j    BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  PINE  TUBES 

KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  KENZAN  STYLE 
japan,  Edo  period,  niid-lyth  century 

Acquired  troni  MatMiki  Bunkio  ($25):  original  attribution: "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: "Kenzan.  " 
6.7  X  13.4 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fi(Syy.36 

Fine-grained  buft  clay.  Thrown  on  potter's  wheel,  with  unusual 
counterclockw  ise  ti  iinming.  Partial  w  hite-slip  application.  Band  on  lip 
111  underglaze  iron.  Decoration  oi  pines  in  iron  .iiid  cob.ilt  pigment  on 
outside  and  mside  surfaces.  "Kenzan"  signature  in  iion  pigment  inside 
toot  ring.  Transparent  stoneware  glaze  applied  to  interior  and  exterior, 
with  base  reserved.  High-temperaturc  tiring:  some  ot  the  iron  pigment 
has  dissolved,  (iold  lacquer  repairs. 


This  was  originallv  a  lidded  bowl  tor  serving  steamed  tood.The  type, 
called  fiiliij<iiriiii,  seems  to  ha\'e  been  sold  in  sets — ten  is  the  most 
common  number  among  surviving  Kenzan-ware  sets. These  large  sets 
were  trequeiitU  broken  apart  into  groups  ot  ti\  e,  and  in  the  case  ot  this 
shape  the\  were  also  marketed  as  one-ot-a-kmd  bowls  tor  the  tea 
cerenK>n\.  1  he  decoratixe  scheme  is  intended  to  suggest  pines  against  a 
bank  and  derives  from  the  "beach  pine"  composition,  called  IhiiiidiihUsii 
or  The  beach-pine  motit  dates  ti"om  the  Heian  period,  when 

miniature  landscapes  ot  rocks,  trees,  birds,  and  various  auspicious 
objects  were  coiisti  iicted  111  tooted  travs  tor  use  in  offerings  on  festive 
occasions  such  as  New  Year.  Such  bow  ls  w\)uld  ha\  e  been  appropriate 


for  special-occasion  cuisine.  Beach  pines  could  also  suggest  the 
Sumiyoshi  shrine  or  the  pines  of  the  Oyodo  Bay,  meiitionecl  111  the 
classic  Talcs  of  Isc: 

I  he  piiic  of  Oyoilo 
Is  not  iiidiicssihic: 

The  ivsciiifiil  ii'iVcs  lire  ilicnisclrcs  to  I'hiiiic, 
I'Oi  llicy  come  110  cLhcr  lliiiii  I  lie  hcaili 
And  ilicii  00  biicL:  iioiini.'" 


BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  PINE  TREES 


KYOTO  W(  IRKSIIOI',  KI  NZAN  STYLF, 

Jap.in.Edo  period,  niid-iijth  century 
Acqinred  from  Howard  Hollis.  ClcveLmd 
6.6  X  13.3 

Freer  Gallerv  ot  Art,  Snuthsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Purchase,  F  iy6i  .28 

These  bowls  are  identical  in  every  aspect  to  catalogue  iiiiniber  68 — 
trcTin  the  same  worksliop  it  not  trom  the  same  set.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  bowls  were  reunited  alter  at  least  sixty  years  ot  separation. 


Kenzans  Chojiyaniachi  workshop  maniitactured  bowls  m  this  design: 
one  remains  in  the  collection  ot  the  Miho  Museum  in  Shiga 
Prefecture.'''  The  latter  is  small  m  comparison  to  the  Freer  piece.  In 
addition  to  its  larger  size,  the  Freer  piece  is  thinly  anil  mechanically 
thrown  and  possesses  a  rather  florid  signature.  Similar  marks  can  be 
seen  on  other  pieces  with  the  partial  slip  application  and  uiiderglaze 
cobalt  and  iron  pigment  combination."^  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  style 
seems  to  tall  between  the  modest  workshop  products  ot  the  eighteenth 
centur\'  and  the  more  tancitui  st\'lization  ot  later  periods. 


[yoj    DISHES  WITH  ASSORTED  DESIGNS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 
lap.in,  Mci|i  era,  late  lytli  eentury 

Acquired  in  [apaii,  spring  lyoy  ($ioo);  original  .ittribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Tokyo,  all  right." 
3.0  X  IN.S 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Cliarles  Lang  Freer,  Fiy07.86 

Set  ot  five.  Coarse-grained  red  clay.  Thrown  and  trimmed  on  potters 
wheel.  Application  ot  \\  hue  slip,  in  ditterent  contours  tor  each  piece. 
Iron  band  on  run.  Decoration  ot  flowers  and  grasses  111  iinderglaze  iron 
and  blue,  vellow,  and  green  underglaze  enamels.  "Kenzan"  signature 
111  underglaze  iron  on  bottom.  Overall  application  ot  transparent  le.id 
glaze:  low  -temperature  tiring. 


The  size  and  shape  suggests  a  dish  tor  iiidi\  idual  food  portions.  The 
design  concept  can  be  traced  back  to  a  Kenzan  tavonte,  a  decorated 
earthenware  dish  called  kaiimakc.  Kenzan  appropriated  these  normally 
unpainted  and  ungLized  dishes  and  tilled  them  w  ith  dynamic  designs. 
The  decor  scheme  tor  this  set,  w  here  the  \essel  ground  is  du'ided 
irregularlv  bv  white  slip  w  ith  p.nnting  on  the  white  area,  is  exactly 
what  earlv  Kenzan  potters  used  on  kiiii'iihihc.  Waves,  bamboo  grass, 
chrvsanthemunis,  ,iiid  pine  seedlings  are  the  subjects  here. 

The  tirst  Kenzan  utilized  handmade,  brown-colored  L\m\ihikc  from 
Hataeda,  a  major  earthenware  workshop  111  north  Kyoto.  During  his 
late  years  in  Edo,  however,  Kenzan  shitted  over  to  local  products  m.ide 
along  the  banks  ot  the  Sumida  Ivixer:  these  were  v\  heel  throw  n  and 


tired  to  a  red  color.  The  Freer  pieces  generalK-  resemble  the  latter,  but 
belong  to  a  much  later  anci  c]uite  disconnected  production  episode:  the 
deliberately  textured  city,  arbitrarily  assembled  subjects,  and  saturated 
pigments  rexe.il  the  ditterence.  A  very  similar  but  Kirger  set  (eleven 
pieces)  is  preserved  in  the  Idemitsii  Museum  ot  Art, Tokyo. 

In  the  absence  ot  other  clues,  1  have  seen  similar  designs  on  dishes  by 
the  first  generation  Miyanaga  Tozan  (1868—1941)."-  From  i88s,T6zan 
was  associated  with  the  circle  ot  German  technician  and  government 
advisor  Gottfried  Wigener,  where  he  learned  not  onlv  about  ceramics 
but  also  about  the  antiquities  and  curio  trade.  Also  in  the  Wagener 
milieu  were  two  potters  with  some  claim  to  the  Edo  Kenzan  line, 
Miura  Kenya  (1S21  — i8yy)  and  Urano  Shigekichi  (iNsi  — 1923). 


SAUCE  POT  WITH  DESIGN  OF  SPRING  GRASSES 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  KhNZAN  STYLE 

lap.in.  Shovva  peruid,  20th  century 
4-S  X  10.7 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Mrs.  John  A.  i'opc,  iyS6,  FSC-P-2243 

Finc-gramed,  grav-biitl  clav.  Lid,  base,  and  spoilt  thrown  and  trnnnicd 
on  the  potter's  wheel.  Pieces  luted  together.  White-slip  patch  applied 
to  median  and  section  ot  lid.  Painting  in  underglaze  iron  and  cob.ilt. 
"Kenzan"  signature  m  underglaze  iron  on  base.  Overall  applicition  ot 
transparent  stoneware  glaze;  base  111  reserve.  High-temperature  tiring. 


The  shape  suggests  a  sauce  pitcher,  or  shiriifsii<^i.  The  decoration  is 
spring  grasses,  which  nia\  include  violets,  horsetails,  dandelions, 
azaleas,  beach  peas,  and  primrose.  This  is  a  popular  theme  in  Kenzan 
ware.  Many  small  sauce  servers  were  made  by  either  Kenzans 
Chojivaniachi  workshop  or  related  workshops  in  the  middle  ot  the 
eighteenth  centiirv,  but  they  are  softer  and  more  sensitivelv  made. This 
piece  resembles  a  type  ot  Kenz.in  mutation  made  by  master  Kyoto 
potters  tor  the  city  s  tine  kdiscki  restaurants  m  the  twentieth  century. 


[j2]    SERVING  DISH  WITH  DESIGN  OF  LILIES 

KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  KENZAN  SI  YLE 

lapan,  Lite  Edo  period  or  Mei]i  eni,  mid  to  Lite  lyth  century 
Acquired  in  |.ipan.  spring  1907  (S200);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Spick-span  new  thing.  Ti^kyo — Kenzan.  " 
6.6  .\  21'). 3 

Freer  Gallery  oi  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoy.Ss 

Fine-grained  butt  clav.  Throw  n  and  trimmed  on  the  potter's  w  heel. 
Foliate  rim  trimmed  w  ith  a  spatula.  Four  luiles  bored  through  run  and 
toot  ring,  respectiveh'.  White  slip  apiplied  to  blossom  area,  cloud 
surfaces  on  back,  and  signature  area  on  base.  Uncierglaze  decoration  ot 
flciwer  stems  and  outlines  in  underglaze  iron:  "Kenzan"  mark  in  single 
trame,  on  base,  also  in  underglaze  iron.  Overall  coat  ot  transparent 
stoneware  glaze.  High-temperaturc  tiring.  G)\erglaze  decoration  111  red. 
blue,  green,  and  gold,  with  ,1  second  tiring  to  fuse  the  enamels. 
Outfitted  with  a  vine  h.iiidic,  pi-obably  wisteria,  attached  through 
rim  holes. 


The  Asian  lily  was  popular  in  early  Japanese  poetry,  but  since  it  was 
such  a  Itish  flower  it  was  iu)t  widely  employed  in  early  cratt  deco- 
ration. In  the  Edo  period,  however,  as  horticulturists  produced  many 
new  varieties,  there  was  a  surge  ot  enthusiasm  for  the  flower. The  type 
of  lily  pictured  here  became  a  theme  in  the  first  Kenzans  late  ceramics 
and  painting. 


The  shape  is  an  unusual  one  tor  Kenzan  ware — it  has  a  distant  referent 
m  Chinese  porcelain  dishes.  The  lily  probably  became  linked  with 
Kenzan  111  the  popular  imagination  after  Sakai  Hoitsu  attributed 
paintings  ot  the  subject  to  Kenzan  111  his  iiS23  book  Kciiziiii  ihokii  {Ink 
traces  ot  Kenzan).  The  signature  displays  a  manner  associated  with  the 
overstated  nineteeiith-centurv  Kenzan  revival;  a  bowl  with  a  similar 
signature  was  excavated  with  wares  from  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  centurx'  at  the  Doshisha  Uiuversitv  site  m  K\oto.'''' 


THE  RAKU  MODE 

In  his  pottery  manual  Joji  scilio,  Ogata  Kenzan  wrote: 

Since  this  [tlie  manufacture  ot  the  Raku  style]  is  [the  Raku]  family  trade,  I  feel  it 
improper  to  copy  their  work,  and  thus  I  will  not  write  anything  about  the  Black 
Raku  glaze.  I  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Raku  family  since  the  time  of 
Ichmyu,  the  tciurth-generation  head  of  the  family  so  I  don't  want  to  inconvenience 
them.  It  someone  orders  Black  Raku  ceramics  trom  me  I  will  refer  them  directly  to 
the  Raku  tamily  since  they  have  been  m  the  business  since  the  time  of  Rikyu. ''^ 

The  first  Kenzan  clearly  distanced  himself  from  Raku-style  production.  Why,  then,  are 
there  dozens,  possibly  huncireds,  of  Raku  tea  bowls  and  other  Raku-like  vessels  bearing 
the  Kenzan  signature — some  ot  them  represented  m  the  Freer  collection? 

"Raku,"  like  "Kenzan,"  is  polysemic,  variously  connoting  technique,  style,  and 
a  genealogy  ot  makers.  These  elements  combine  and  recombine  in  the  representations 
ot  potters,  tea  masters,  and  anticjuarians.  In  tociay's  popular  imagination,  Raku  as  a 
technique  stands  tor  hand  making,  lead  glazing,  and  small-kiln  tiring.  A  Black  Raku 
glaze  is  especially  prized,  a  result  ot  sudden  extraction  trom  the  kiln  at  peak  temper- 
ature.'-'*'' Styhstically,  Raku  conjures  up  sculpted  bowls  made  for  drinking  iiiatclia,  the 
beverage  central  to  the  tea  ceremony.  As  a  family  and  workshop  name,  Raku  is 
proprietary  to  a  household  m  north-central  Kyoto  that  traces  fifteen  generations  of 
ciescent  trom  a  sixteenth-century  touncier  named  Chojiro  (fig.  40). This  is  particularly 
important,  tor  tea  ceremony  cievotees  view  Chojiro  as  the  potter-collaborator  of  Sen 
Rikyu  (1522—1591),  the  master  believed  to  have  devised  that  severe  but  ever-so-tasteful 
torm  ot  tea  called  ivabidia.  ("Raku"  also  has  been  incorporated  into  non-Japanese 
practice,  but  that  is  another  story.) 


Fig.  41 .  Fr.ignieiits  of  polychrome  tea 
bowls  excavated  111  Kyotti,  eai  K'  17th 
century.  Glazed  earthenware.  Kyoto 
Citv  Archaeolot;\'  Research  Genter. 


Wliy  the  name  ot  Kenzan  commingled  with  that  ot  Raku 
requires  a  reassessment  ot  the  Raku  tradition  itself."''  Kenzan  s 
notes,  as  well  as  other  early  documents,  reveal  that  besides 
Raku  there  were  other  lead-glaze  workshops  such  as  Oshikoji. 
This  hints  at  diversity  in  the  glazed-earthenware  industry  m 
Kyoto,  which  emergeci  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  after  a 
glazing  hiatus  of  five  huncired  years.  Urban  archaeology  of  the 
past  two  decacies  has  provided  corroboration  for  this  diversity: 
a  growing  number  of  consumer  sites  m  Kyoto  and  Osaka 
have  yieldecl  an  array  of  lead-glazed  earthenwares  from  late- 
sixteenth-  and  early-seventeenth-century  soil  layers  and 
artifact  assemblages;  shapes  include  tea  bowls,  incense  burners, 
and  tea  caddies,  in  a  broad  palette  (fig.  41). The  Raku  workshop  proper  was  a  part  of  this 
world,  although  it  haci  opportunities  to  serve  military  patrc^ns  and  collaborate  with 
Kenzan  s  great-uncle  Hon'ami  Koetsu  (155^—1637;  fig.  43).  These  associations,  however, 
were  no  more  than  occasional — third-generation  master  13onyii  (Nonko;  1599—165''')  is 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Hon'ami  family  as  being  talented  but  pot:)r.  In  recent 
years  a  broader  variety  of  works  impressed  with  the  Raku  seal  has  been  found  m  Kyoto, 
including  hearth  tiles  and  hc:)useht^ld  lighting  ec]uipment;  this  may  represent  a 
"vernacular"  Raku  production  from  those  lean  times.  Contrary  to  popular  repre- 
sentations, then,  the  earliest  Raku  wcM^kshop  potters  had  little  mooring  to  any  regime  of 
style  or  patronage. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Raku  workshop  faced 
competition  from  a  new  local  stoneware  industry  as  well  as  splinter  workshops.  Here 
the  connection  with  the  Ogata  family  began.  Instead  of  ceding  the  family  headship  to 


Fig.  42.  Black  Raku  tea  bowl, 
attributed  to  Hoii'ami  Koetsu 
(1558- 1637).  early  17th  century. 
Glazed  earthenware,  S.7  .\  12.5.  Freer 
Gallery  ot  Art.  Sniithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  I ).(:.,  gift  of  C^harles  Lang 
Freer,  F  1S99.34. 
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his  natural  son  Yahei,  tourth-generation  Raku  master 
Ichinyu  (1640— 1696)  adopted  Kenzan  s  cousin  Heishiro  (later 
Raku  Sonyii;  1664— 1716),  and  the  latter  moved  the  family  to 
new  quarters  at  Aburakoji  Nijo  Agaru.  Yahei  relocated  to 
Tamamizu  where  he  made  a  reputation  tor  himselt  under 
the  name  Ichigen.  According  to  a  nineteenth-century 
document  entitled  Kaku  daidai  (Generations  ot  the  Raku), 
the  Aburakdji  property  haci  been  in  the  possession  ot 
Sonyu's  natural  tather  (and  Kenzan's  uncle),  Ogata 
San'emon.  Sdnyil  nioiijo  (Archive  ot  Sonyu),  a  1688  lineage 
document  preserved  in  the  Raku  family  collection, 
naturalizes  Sonyias  headship  anci  toregrounds  the  tamily 

ancestry.  The  link  with  the  Ogata  provicied  a  much-needed  infusion  of  cash,  or  at  least 
the  potential  backing  of  an  establisheci  wealthy  tamily  Kenzan's  deterence  to  the  Raku 
clan,  now  leci  by  his  own  blood  relative,  is  thus  understandable. 

Why,  then,  the  Raku-Kenzan  tusion  in  ceramic  products?  The  following 
catalogue  entry  (cat.  no.  73)  explains  that  it  was  not  Ogata  Kenzan  himself  but  his  heir, 
adopteci  son  Ogata  Ihachi,  who  brought  Raku  into  the  Kenzan  suitcase.  In  Joki 
iiiippdslio  (Secret  book  of  ceramic  techniques),  a  pottery  manual  attributable  to  Ihachi, 
considerable  attention  is  devoteci  to  Raku  techniques,  although  they  are  made  to  fit 
into  the  Kenzan  manner:  Ihachi  devised  a  way  ot  making  a  "picture  window"  in  the 
Black  Raku  glaze,  into  which  painteci  Kenzan-st)de  elements  were  inserted.  Viewed 
metaphorically,  Raku  becomes  an  artisanal  "bociy"  tor  a  "cerebral"  Kenzan  mode. 

Ihachi's  encroachments  also  reflect  a  broaciening  ot  interest  in  Raku,  v/hich  took 
place  as  Ihachi  came  ot  age  in  the  second  c]uarter  ot  the  eighteenth  century.  Historian 
Morgan  Pitelka  has  assembled  evidence  for  that  acceleration.  Personal  letters  between 
Raku  potters  and  tea  masters  show  intimate  collaboration,  diaries  of  teaists  indicate 
broad  dissemination  of  the  Raku  product,  and  woodblock-pnnteci  pottery  manuals 
such  as  the  Rahiiyaki  hind  (Collecteci  Raku  ceramic  secrets;  1736)  brought  Raku 
technique  into  the  range  of  amateurs  and  regional  workshops  (fig.  43). Anci  just  as 
Ihachi  appropriated  Raku,  tea  enthusiasts  were  appropriating  Kenzan:  trom  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  Kenzan  and  his  brother  Korin  were  claimed  as  members  ot  the 
Omotesenke  school  ot  tea  in  popular  genealogies  such  as  Cliajin  kad  sd  (Thicket  ot 
teamen's  ciphers;  1746). 

A  new  Kenzan-Raku  permutation  appears  in  early-nineteenth-century  printed 
sources.  In  1823,  when  painter  and  antic]uarian  Sakai  Hoitsu  published  his  catalogue  of 
Kenzan  works  called  Kenzan  ihokn  (Ink  traces  of  Kenzan),  among  the  more  standard 
painted  pieces  he  illustrated  a  Black  Raku  incense  container  with  a  design  ot  a  deer  in 


Fig.  43.  Riikiiy,ihi  liiiio  (Collected  Rjkii 
cerjmic  secrets;  1736),  by  NakaU 
Senryushi  {dates  unknown).  Private 
collection.  United  States. 


Fig.  44- Illii'-tr.ition  of.i  lil.n  k  K.ikii 
iiu  cnso  bt)\,  in  S.ikai  Hoitsu 
(lyCil-lX^S),  Kcii:.iii  ilioL-ii 
(Ink  tract's  ot  K(.-ii.?,iii;  i^>-,i)-  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  and  Arthur  M.  Sackler 
Gallery  Library,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washin-ton.  n.C. 


resist  (tig.  44).  Iliachi  s  picture  window  technique  apparently 
was  abandoned  111  tavor  of  incising  pictures  through  the 
glaze,  a  manner  coininon  to  many  late  Kenzan-Raku  works. 
The  technique  derives  hx^m  the  Raku  themselves,  who  used 
this  eftect,  called  kilhi{ii\  from  the  time  of  third-generation 
family  head,  Donyia. 

Kenzan  motits  also  appear  in  the  second  quarter  ot  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Black  l^aku  pieces  trom  the  hand  ot 
"name"  potters  like  Nin'ami  Dohachi  on  Raku  products 
trom  oiiiwiiydhi,  small  "garden"  kilns  operated  by  artisans  tor 
the  amusement  ot  powerful  patrons.  From  this  time  names 
like  Raku,  Koetsu,  anci  Kenzan  become  floating  names  in  a 
late-Edo  histcM-icism.  Rakiiydki  liidcii  (l^aku  ware  secret  tradition),  a  late-Edo  clay  and 
glaze  recipe  book  for  amateur  potters,  lists  "Oribe,""Koetsu,"  and  "Kenzan"  glazes  along 
with  stanciard  Raku  items. This  sets  the  stage  tor  the  most  recent  Kenzan-Raku 
inclusions  in  the  Freer  anci  other  late-nineteenth-century  Western  collections.  Here,  all 
pretense  of  technical  or  stylistic  congruity  is  dropped.  Instead  the  object  simply 
functions  as  the  bearer  of  a  name — tor  a  market  that  has  learned  these  names  in  a 
vacuum.  The  techniques  change  too:  modern  oxides  replace  the  oki  stone  colorants; 
incising  through  the  glaze  is  trec|uently  abandoned  and  instead  the  decoration  is  painted 
in  an  opaque  teldspathic  pigment  on  top  ot  a  slick  glaze.  "Kenzan"  becomes  a  kind  of 
art-market  graffiti. 

Kenzan-Raku,  then,  is  a  compound  that  reflects  the  popularization  anci  stylistic 
dispersal  ot  once-exclusive  products.  But  in  retrospect,  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  bond:  both 
Kenzan  and  Raku,  in  the  wiciest  sense  ot  those  terms,  are  built  upon  the  blurring  if  not 
downright  obfuscation  ot  the  boundaries  between  amateurism  and  protessionalism. 
That  is  a  legacy  ot  ;/'<//)/'  chanoyu,  Kenzan  s  literati  inclinations,  and  a  marketplace  with  a 
great  capacity  for  imagination. 
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[73]    BLACK  RAKU  TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
MOUNTAIN  RETREAT 


BY  OGATA  niAf  III  (KYOTO  KENZAN  11.  ACT.  CA.  I72O-I760) 

Japan.  Edo  pci  ukL  mid— iXth  century 

Acqinicd  friini  Matsuki  Bunkio  ($45):  original  attribution:  "Kenzan.  " 
Morse  attribution:  "Don't  know  what  tliat  is — don't  believe 
it's  genuine." 
7.2  X  y.o 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art.  Sinithsonian  Institution.  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer.  Fiyo2.  S3 

Cl.iy  cannot  be  observed.  Hand  carved,  w  ith  ,1  spiral-shaped  depression 
(called  clhhLiiihui — tea  '"pool" — by  enthusiasts)  111  the  cavetto.  Black 
lead  glaze  first  applied  to  entire  surl.ice.  then  scraped  away  in  areas 
intended  tor  brushwork.  White  slip  .ipplicd  inside  the  scraped  areas; 
mountain  heiinit.ige  design  p.iinted  111  underglaze  iron  .ind  cobalt; 
and  a  "Kenzan"  mark  and  surrounding  double  frame  painted  in  under- 
glaze iron.  I'aiiUiiig  and  sign.iture  .irea  c^)vered  with  transparent  lead 
glaze.  Fired  to  ,1  temperature  ot  about  1 .000  degrees  Centigrade.  Fired 
glaze  exhibits  the  "citron  skin"  texture  characteristic  ot  the  Black 
Raku  style. Three  stacking  spur  ni.irks  \  isible  on  toot  ring;  tong  marks, 
required  tor  the  high-temperature  extraction  that  is  the  detiniiig 
moment  111  the  151ack  Raku  process,  visible  on  median,  over  the 
signature  area. 


The  mountain  hermitage  inotit.  a  staple  ot  Keiizan-\\ are  design,  is 
here  combined  with  the  Raku  technique,  a  staple  ot  tea  ceremony 
ceramics.  The  small  size  and  aciherence  to  tea-ware  conventions 
suggest  use  in  a  cliiibako,  ox  portable  tea  set. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  tirst  Kenzan  declared  unilaterally  that  in  his 
workshop  manufacture  of  Black  Raku  was  otf-limits.  On  the  other 
hand.  Kenzan  s  adopted  son.  lhachi.  pursued  Hl.ick  R.iku  vigorously, 
and  Ihachi's  ptittery  manual,  of  which  various  copies  exist,  dedicatee^  a 
section  to  resist  designs  with  l^.aku  ware: 

Putting  a  White  |-Groniid|  I'.iinting  on  Black  Raku: 

Don't  ever  divulge  this.  Even  though  I  write  this  down,  it  is 
best  discussed  in  person.  [Apply  various  base  coatings|  and  on 
that  surface  you  in.iy  paint  linotits]  111  blue  or  black  .  .  . 
[directions  follow |. 

A  number  of  pieces  w  ith  the  lhachi-style  signature  use  this  technique, 
most  notably  a  Black  Raku  tea  bowl  with  a  reserve-panel  design  of 
flaming  jewels  preserved  at  the  Kyoto  Shogoin  Temple,  where  lhachi 
is  known  to  have  had  Ins  kiln.'^'  Such  evidence,  coupled  with  the 
characteristic  lhachi-style  signature  on  this  piece,  makes  for  a  solid 
attribution  and.  moreover,  anchors  the  development  t)f  Kenzaii-Raku 
in  the  seccind  treiieration. 
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[74]    BLACK  RAKU  TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MAPLE  LEAVES 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 

Japan,  late  Edo  period  or  Meiji  era,  Jyth  century 

Acquired  from  Yanianaka  and  Company  ($7S);  original  attribution: 

"Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution: "Not  genuine  Raku." 
8.6  X  14.4 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1899.96 

Medium-  to  coarse-grained  butt  clay.  Hand  formed  and  carved  with 
spatula.  Overall  application  of  black  lead  glaze  applied  tc:i  entire  body. 
Maple-leaf  design  on  exterior  and  interior  median;  m  one  type  ot  leat 
the  leat  surtace  is  scraped  away:  in  another  type  the  leat  outlines  and 
veins  are  incised.  Transparent  lead  glaze  painted  over  scraped/mcised 
areas.  "Kenzan  "  signature  in  resist  on  base,  outside  ot  toot  ring.  Fired  to 
medium  temperature.  Gold  lacc]uer  repairs. 


The  orthodox  style  of  Black  Raku  ware,  trom  the  time  of  its  allegeci 
development  by  tea  master  Sen  Rikyu  and  potter  Chojiro  111  the  late 
sixteenth  century,  is  chiefly  unclecorated.  In  keeping  with  demands 
for  a  more  diverting  tea  ceremony  m  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
however,  the  third-generation  master,  Donyu,  developed  a  pictorial 
Raku  ware:  designs  would  be  carved  though  the  opaque  unfired  glaze: 
the  design  part  would  then  be  covered  by  a  transparent  glaze.  This 
approach,  known  as  kiliiioc.  became  a  staple  ot  the  Raku  family  from 
that  time. 


In  this  work,  the  potter  has  useci  a  "positive-negative"  autumn  leaf 
design:  this  IS  a  popular  Rimpa-style  device,  appearing  trequentlv  m 
the  block-printed  designs  (or  the  books  called  Sd(;d-hoii.  It  can  be 
found  in  Korm's  sketchbook  as  well.''*'* 

Here  the  design  is  scraped  through  the  glaze.  This  work,  therefore, 
eschews  the  "window"  decoration  oi  Ihachi  111  favor  ot  the  kihage 
approach.  Its  date  is  not  certain,  but  comparable  works  from  the  hand 
of  Kyoto  Kenzan  III  (Gosuke)  and  Nm'ami  Dohachi  were  using  such 
a  technique  111  the  opening  decades  ot  the  nineteenth  century. The 
extraordinarily  large  size  ot  this  bowl  suggests  some  ciistance  from 
traciitioiial  Raku  production. 


BLy\CK  RAKU  TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  PINES 


KYOK)  WORKSHOP.  IMITATION 
Japan,  Edo  period,  19th  century 

Aeqmred  troni  Oslmna  Kano  (S lOO):  original  attribution:  "Kcnzan." 
Morse  attribution: "Tokyo  Kcnzan — genuine." 
8.1  \  12.0 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1900.103 

Clay  color  and  texture  not  visible.  C'arved  by  hand.  Undulating  l  iiii 
characteristic  of  Raku  tea-bowl  style.  Overall  application  ot  black  lead 
glaze.  Pines  depicted  m  white  overglaze  enamel,  with  pale-green  glaze 
foliage  accents. "Kcnzan"  signature  on  base,  outside  ot  toot  ring,  also  m 
white  overglaze  enamel.  Three  spur  marks  on  toot  ring:  tong  marks 
visible.  Low-middle  temperature  firing.  Black  glaze  has  areas  ot  pebbly 
"citron  skin"  effect  characteristic  of  the  LMack  i^^aku  hnish.  Poor 
bonding  ot  enamel  with  body. 

The  pine  decoration  lacks  any  particular  allusive  function  save  the 
comentional  .luspicious  intimation  ot  heartiness  and  longevity,  deriv- 
ing trom  the  upright,  evergreen  characteristics  perceived  in  the  species. 

This  IS  an  example  ot  a  Kenzan  design  simpK  painted  o\er  the  R.iku 
glaze.  The  small  ami  sparsely  placed  foliage  clusters  have  a  Konn 
ancestry,  although  the  genetic  dilution  is  great.  Why  Morse  assigneci 
this  bowl  to  Tokyo  is  unclear,  but  late-ninetecnth-century  dealers' lore 
mamt, lined  that  Kenzan  earthenwares  were  made  during  the  master's 
years  in  Tokyo. 


[76]    RED  RAKU  INCENSE  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF  PLUM 

POSSIBLY  MIURA  KENYA  (l82I-l88y) 

Japan,  Edo  period,  mid— lytli  century 

Acqiured  troni  Matsnki  Bunkio  ($30);  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Mark  badly  written,  but  a  good,  genuine  piece." 
3.2  X  6.6  X  s.o 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoi.118 

Medium-gramed  white  clay.  Base  and  cover  hand  carved.  Facets 
around  base.  Basted  with  a  red  (ochre)  slip.  Decoration  of  plum  in 
white  slip,  underglaze  iron,  and  underglaze  yellcw  enamel.  Mark  on 
base,  partially  obscureci  by  repair:  "Keicho  Kenzan  . . .  Hizaki  ni  oite. . . 
(ill  Hizaki  [Nagasaki  of  Hizen  Province],  Keicho  Kenzan).  Exterior 
and  interior  covered  with  a  transparent  lead  glaze,  with  contact  points 
in  reserve.  Low-temperature  firing. 


The  use  ot  the  long  axis  of  the  box  as  the  design  ground  is  unusu.il  and 
suggests  a  source  in  lacquer-ware  bo.xes,  specifically  Rimpa-style 
inkstone  cases  111  which  the  decoration  runs  up  from  the  side  onto  the 
cover.The  rusticated  faceting  and  trothy  glaze  evoke  Reci  Raku  ware. 

The  box  lid  for  this  piece  has  been  preserved,  and  the  cover  is 
inscribed  "Shociai  Kenzan  kogo"  (First-generation  Kenzan  incense 
container);  the  reverse  is  inscribed  "Keicho  Kenzan  sei/Hizaki  ni  ciite 
seisu  owannu/monji  ari/I"  (Made  by  Keicho  Kenzan  Sei,  while  m 
Hizaki,  with  "bird"  script;  [signed]  I). 

Since  it  is  stated  that  this  piece  was  made  in  "Hizaki"  (Nagasaki, 
Hizen),  this  work  invites  comparison  with  catalogue  number  28. 


But  this  box  IS  specific  about  the  manufacture  in  Nagasaki,  Kyushu. 
The  inscriptions  on  catalogue  number  28  state  only  "Nagasaki,"  not 
Hizaki.  Also,  the  writing  style  and  ceramic  technique  are  different.  If 
this  bi)x  was  made  m  Nagasaki,  it  mav  well  have  been  made  by  one  of 
two  later  Kenzans  who  are  recorded  as  having  visited  Nagasaki:  Miura 
Kenya,  who  visited  there  m  1854,  and  Ida  Kichiroku,  who  sojourneci 
in  the  port  city  in  1856.  The  piece  has  the  flavor  of  being  made  as  part 
of  an  amusement  rather  than  a  large  production,  so  it  is  conceivable 
that  Kenya  or  Kichiroku,  acting  m  a  "Kenzan"  capacity,  createci  the 
piece  for  a  patnin  in  Nagasaki. 


[77]    WHITE  RAKU  INCENSE  CONTAINER  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
PLUM  SHOOTS 
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EDO  KENZAN  SCHOOL 

Japan,  Edo  period,  earlv  to  mid— lyth  century 

Acquired  from  H.  R.Yaniamoto  ($ys):  original  attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Bully  little  box — Tokyo,  tor  all  that." 
3.3  X  _s.3  X  }AJ 

Freer  Ciallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washinsj;ton,  IXC. 
Gift  of  Charles  Laiit!;  Freer,  F190S.217 

Fine-  to  medium-grained  butt  clav.  Lid  and  base  carved  out;  spatula 
marks  visible.  Four  feet  luted  to  biutom.  1  )ecor,ition  ot  plum  shoots  in 
white  slip,  uiideru;laze  iron,  and  yellow  and  purple  underglaze  enamels. 
"Kenzaif'mark  on  base  in  underglaze  purple  enamel.  Overall  coating 
of  transparent  lead  glaze,  including  glaze  ewer  a  chipped  area.  Low- 
temper.iture  tiring. 


The  shape  and  size  tor  this  piece  suggest  it  was  used  tor  holding  pellets 
ot  incense,  either  tor  an  incense  guessing  contest  or  a  tea  ceremony. 
The  shape  may  be  inspired  by  a  liidbitsii,  a  wooden  chest  used  tor 
storing  tea  leaves. 

Rough  tiirming,  amateurish  painting,  and  troth\'  glaze  suggest  the 
activity  ot  a  hobbyist,  but  the  signature  and  the  tlistiiu  tive  purple- 
black  enamel  are  peculiar  to  the  Edo  Kenzan  school,  eaiK'  to 
mid-nine  teen  til  century. 


[78]    RED  RAKV  TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  CRANES  AND 
FLOWING  WATER 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 

Japan,  Meiji  era,  Lite  lyth  century 

Acqinred  froniYamanaka  and  Company  (18):  original  attribution: 
"Kenzan."" 

Morse  attribution:  "Iniitation  Kenzan." 
8.0  X  13.5 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fi8y6.ioo 

Red  clay,  gram  size  unclear.  Hand  carved  with  applied  foot  ring. 
Carving  marks  m  the  median,  and  undulating,  "mountain  path" 
mouth  rim.  Decoration  ot  cranes  and  flowing  water  111  white  slip,  with 
outlines  and  details  m  iron  pigment.  "Kenzan"  signature  111  iron  pig- 
ment on  base,  outsicie  ot  toot  ring.  Overall  application  of  transparent 
leaci  glaze.  Lovv-tcmperature  firing. 


The  irregular  shape  of  the  bowl,  while  generally  consistent  with  Raku 
tradition,  is  not  a  type  pursued  by  the  original  Kenzan  workshop.  The 
decoration  is  an  adaptation  ot  a  design  first  developied  by  Kenzans 
older  brother  Korm:  this  became  a  stock  motif  for  Kdrin-scliool 
decorators,  although  the  water  pattern  licre  is  the  sc)-called  "Kanze" 
type,  so  named  atter  a  prominent  tamily  ot  No  actors. 

Ot  the  two  cranes,  the  head  ot  one  disappears  over  the  mouth  rim  into 
the  interior  ot  the  bow  l.  Such  humorous  dockings  of  motif  and  shape 
gained  pc:ipulariry  in  the  latc-Edo  period. 


Freer  himselt  seems  to  have  had  scime  doubt  about  this  p)iece  as  his 
margin  notes  111  a  later  pottery  inventory  rank  this  piece  as  "School  of 
Kenzan,""Rejected,"  and  finally  "Reserved." 

The  emphasis  on  "name"  artists  plus  the  use  of  the  "personalized" 
Raku  idiom  underline  the  demand  tor  individual  masterpieces  by  new 
market  players  111  the  i8yos.  The  technic^ue  anci  signature  st)'le  are 
similar  to  a  number  ot  works  m  Western  collections  formed  from  the 
iSyos:  they  include  pots  with  the  signatures  of  Kenzan  and  Korin 
but  also  nearly  identical  ones  with  the  names  ot  Chojiro,  Koetsu, 
and  Kiichu.  These  have  been  associated  with  the  "cult  ot  Rimpa" 
that  developed  among  collectors  at  the  end  ot  the  century.  Crane 
decoration  was  part  of  the  profile. 


WHITE  RAKU  TEA  BOWL  WITH  FACETS 


KYOTO  WORKSHOP,  IMITAIION 

Japan,  Meiji  era,  late  lyth  century 

Ace]uired  trom  M.itsuki  Hiinkio  (Sso):  oi  it^inal  attribiitKin:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution: ""Modern  iinit.ition — s^lassy." 
7.y  X  y.6 

Freer  Gallerv  ot  Art,  Snnthsoni.in  Institution,  Washington,  U.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fly02.2Il 

Fine  white  clay.  Hand  carved.  Vertical  facets  around  wall.  Overall 
application  ot  transparent  lead  glaze.  ""Kenzan"  signatnre  painted  on 
median  in  tinderglaze  iron.  Thin  white  slip  applic.itioii  on  median. 
Low- temperature  tiring. 


Careful  inspection  reveals  that  wliite  slip  was  applied  as  a  ground  for 
painting,  which  was  never  carried  out.  What  remains  is  the  rough 
facets,  a  bow  to  amateurism  or  the  aniateuresque,  but  this  is  ,i  thin 
disguise  for  the  mechanical  ni.inutacture  \  isible  on  the  inside. 

The  signature  style  is  well  represented  in  certain  Japanese  collections 
and  111  Western  collections  formed  after  iSyo.  Freer  pieces  with  the 
same  mark  include  catalogue  numbers  7,  43,  s.i,  65,  67,  and  80. 
The  wide  stylistic  variety  mirrors  the  new — and  naive — consumers  111 
the  .iiitiquities  market. 


BIACK  RAKLI  TNC.BNSE  BURNER  IN  "MELON"  SHAPE 


KYOIO  \V(  )I)K,S1I()I',  IMIIATION 

Japan,  Meiji  era,  lyth  century 

Acquired  troni  Kita  Toranosuke,  Kyoto  ($6);  original  attribution: 
"Kenzan  Scliool. ' 

Morse  attribution: "Modern  imitation  Kenzan." 
9-7  X  y-7 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washmsjjton,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lany;  Freer,  F  1907.  524 

Medium-grained  buft  clay.  Bodv  thrown  anil  trimmed  on  the  potters 
wheel:  cornei  s  intended  \\  ith  spatiil.i.  Lid  pinched  out  b\'  hand,  perfo- 
rated, and  bird  tiiiial  luted  to  center.  Hod\  and  lid  coated  with  black 
lead  glaze.  Motit  ot  melon  leaves  and  "Kenzan"  mark  carved  out  ot  glaze. 
Ctipper-red  glaze  accent  applied  to  side.  Middle-temperature  tiring. 


The  concept  ot  an  incense  burner  with  a  zoomorphic  tlnial  on  the  lid 
comes  trom  C'hma,  specifically  Longquan  celadon  wares  with  "lion- 
dog"  lids.  Fhese  were  imported  into  Japan  troni  the  medieval  period, 
and  heirlooms  have  been  excavated  trom  early  modern  warlord 
residences.  I  he  splash  ot  red  glaze  quotes  a  totally  ditferent  text,  a 
technical  iniunation  attributed  to  toiirth-geiieiation  Rakti  master 
Ichinyu.  Such  .1  pastiche  is  typical  ot  "Raku"and  other  wares  made  tor 
the  tin-de-siecle  m.n  ketplace. 


Lead  glazes  are  used  on  .ill  traditional  Raku  products,  but  preliminary 
x-ray  florescence  testing  conducted  m  spring  2000  by  conservation 
scientist  Blythe  McCarthy  at  the  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries' 
Department  ot  ConservatK)n  and  Scientitic  Research  revealed  a 
complete  absence  ot  lead  111  this  one.  Since  a  similar  signature  appears 
on  a  wide  varietv'  ot  stonewares  and  earthenwares,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  this  black  glaze  was  not  true  to  Raku  tradition  but  was  a  standard 
workshop  glaze  (prob.ibK  teldspathic)  pigmented  b\  iiiiiieials  such  as 
iron,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  Thus  glazed,  these  "l^aku"  pieces  could 
be  tired  111  a  climbing  kiln  .ilong  with  other  stoneware  products. 


[8l  J    BLACK  RAKU  WATER  JAR  WITH  DESIGN  OF  GIBBONS 
AND  BAMBOO 
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KYOTO  WORKSHOI',  IiMI  lAI  l(  )N 

lap.in,  Meiji  em,  late  lytli  century 

Acquired  from  Siegfried  Biny;,  Paris  ($250):  original 

attribution:  "Kenzan." 

Morse  attribution;  "Absolutely  brand-new — an  imitation." 
23.3  X  13.3 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoi.rn 

C"la\"  color  .md  texture  not  visible.  Coil  built;  surfice  irregularities 
smoothed  with  spatula.  Coverall  application  ot  black  lead  glaze,  with 
design  of  gibbons  and  bamboo  pamteci  on  median  in  an  opaque  white 
enamel.  "Kenzan"  signature  painted  on  bottom  in  s.ime.  Middle- 
temperature  tiring.  Three  stacking  spur  marks  visible  on  base.  Fitted 
with  a  black-lacquer  lid.  15roken  an)und  median  .md  repaired. 


Fig.  4s.  Gibbons  and  bamboo, 
,itter  .1  work  hy  KaihoYuslio 
(lS3j-I''ilS),  in  tloka  Sliiinbiiku 
(16X0-1763),  ,Sin,'ii  liciiiiiii 
(M.inu.il  tor  rough  p.nnting; 
1761 ).  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art  and 
Arthur  M,  S.ickler  Gallery 
Library,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 


The  shape  is  taken  from  jars  belonging  to  a  broader  family  ot  ware 
popularly  called  Namban  (see  cat.  no.  46);  these  were  111  demand  as 
flower  vases  and  water  containers.  Tall  water  jars  are  tavored  111  the 
tearoom  in  autumn. 

The  decoration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  unrelated  to  Namban.  It 
IS  rooted — long  rot)ts,  to  be  sure — in  ink-painting  subjects  imported 
from  Cdiina  bv  [apanese  warriors  .ind  their  emiss.ines  m  the  Zen  sect 
ot  Buddhism.  Thirteenth-century  C'hinese  monk  .md  p.iinter  Mu  Qi 
was  accorded  special  tavor,  and  his  depictions  ot  gibbons  were  quoted 
widely.  Versions  by  Momoyaiiia  master  Hasegawa  Tohaku  ( I s3y— ii^no), 


notably  a  composition  preserved  in  the  suhteniple  Konchi-in  ot 
Nanzeii|i,  Kyoto,  provided  a  basis  tor  numerous  later  interpretations  in 
lapan.The  motit  here  is  derived  trom  the  printed  book  Soi^a  hciihiii 
(Manual  tor  rough  painting;  1761),  a  copy  ot  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Freer  Ciallery  of  Ai  t  and  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  Library  (tig.  4s). 
That  book  attributes  the  composition  to  Tohaku's  contemporary, 
K  a  i  h  o  Yfi  s  h  6  ( 1 5  3  3  - 1 6 1  s ) . 

The  uninhibited  blending  ot  genres — Rakii,  Nanib.in,  the  Mu  Qi 
manner,  and  Kenzan — is  the  hallmark  ot  late-Mei|i  era  production, 
responding  to  the  diverse  but  unintornied  expectations  ot  a  new 
art  market. 


[82]    BLACK  RAKU  WATER  JAR  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MAPLE  TREE 


KYOT( )  W(  >RKSH<  )P,  IMI  TA  I  K  )N 

Japan.  Mclji  era,  late  lytli  century 

Acquired  troni  lida  Shnishiclii  ($20);  orignial  attribution: 
"Kenzan. ' 

Mor\e  attribution: ""New — Kenzan  imitation." 
22.6  .\  14. 1 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  F  1X99. 100 

Clay  bod\-  barelv  visible  but  .ippe.irs  to  be  a  niediiim-grained  buff  Lid 
and  body  tornied  from  coils  and  trimmed  with  spatula.  Lid  pinched 
out  bv  hand,  with  handle  attached.  C~)verall  application  ot  black  lead 
glaze,  w  ith  decoration  ol  maple  tree  anci  poetic  inscription  applied  111 
an  opaque  white  enamel.  Black  and  blue  enamel  accents  on  tree  area. 
"Kenzan"  signature  simiLirU  .ipplied.  Low-tcniper,ituie  tiring;  spur 
marks  <)n  bottom  ot  lid  show  it  w.is  stacked  separately. 


The  sh.ipe  ,md  size  suggest  a  water  jar  tor  the  te.i  ceremom.  and  the 
tall  c\  lindrical  shape  is  considered  appropriate  tor  auttimn.The  deco- 
ration ot  maple  leaves  underlines  the  seasonal  theme.  The  poem  reads: 

A  rlioii^,iiiil  /i;/7(  >  t^iiili  iiaxK^s  //);.•.  fool  of  silk, 
Tliat  liii<  piiilonicil  ilic  iriy  oaf)  of  ilic  CiViitor; 
The  cihllo^  inoiiiiliiiii!'  diiil  llic  lloii'iiio  .^^/^■^())/.\ 
Arc  ivihhivd  dlioocilicr  in  ilic  Mi-jamily  style. 


The  formal  reference  to  ,1  tree  trunk  reminds  one  o\  similar  nineteenth- 
century  efforts  to  rep.ick  natural  form — and  often  grotesque 
detail — into  vessel  shapes.  Here  the  reference  is  not  to  form  111  nature 
but  to  experiences  ot  those  forms  as  stereotypes  in  other  pots.'^''  As 
fc^r  the  poem,  it  is  obxiously  intended  not  tor  a  maple  tree  but  tor 
a  landsc.ipe  in  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Cdunese  painter  and 
calligraplier  Mi  Fu  (lOSi-iioy).  Such  a  gross  mismatch  cannot  be 
observed  m  Edo  period  pieces,  and  here  underlines  the  almost  casual 
incoiigruitv  of  the  late-nineteeiith-century  imitation. 


RED  RAKU  WATER  JAR  WITH  DESIGN  OF  MAPLE  LEAVES 
AND  GABIONS 


KY()T( )  W(  )RKSI1(  11',  I  Ml  l  AI  I(  )N 
l.ipaii,  Mci]i  cr.i.Litc  19th  (.  ciitury 

Acquired  from  Y.ini.iuaka  and  Company  ($12);  original 
attribution:  "Kenzan." 
Morse  attribution:  "Rotten." 
19.0  X  23.3 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gift  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyoo.  118 

Medium-grained  red  clay.  Thrown  on  the  potter's  wheel  and  hand 
trimmed.  Vertical  '"pleats"  on  lower  median  made  bv  spatula.  Two 
leaf-shaped  lugs  luted  to  shoulder.  Decoration  of  maple  leaves,  water 
patterns,  and  gabions  m  white  slip  and  underglaze  iron.  Overall 
application  ot  transp.iient  leaci  glaze,  with  base  left  111  reserve.  Low- 
temperature  tiring.  Signature  on  base  reads  "Hokkyo  Konn"  with 
cipher  (hao),  and  "Kenzan  Shmsei  utsusu"  (copied  by  Kenzan  Shmsei). 
Korin's  cipher  is  a  version  called  iiiiikin^dlii.  totind  on  a  tew  ot  his  late 
letters  and  designs. 


The  shape  and  size  suggest  a  water  jar  tor  the  tea  ceremony.  The 
vertical  indentations  and  ripples  on  the  rim  provide  an  association 
with  .1  purse  or  moneyb.ig  (kiiichakii),  which  had  .luspicious  conno- 
taticMis.  The  painted  decoiation  mixes  two  popular  themes.  Maple 
lea\es  in  water  refers  to  the  Tatsuta  River  in  Nara,  whose  autumn 
waters  were  poetically  checked  with  scarlet  leaves;  gabions  (jakdgo), 
pebble-filled  baskets  pRitecting  riverbanks,  conventionally  refer  to  the 
Uji  River  south  of  Kyoto,  site  of  numerous  classical  episodes. 

The  sculpturesque  approach  to  forming  and  red-colored  surface 
signify  the  Raku  mannei",  and  the  decoration,  albeit  mixed,  is  taken 
from  l^impa  design  sources.  These  exuberant  appropriations,  ccnipled 
with  the  spurious  signatures,  reflect  the  demands  ot  what  has  been 
called  the"Riinpa  cult"  that  Hoin  islied  111  the  iSyos. 

Another  one  of  these  large  red  water  jars  is  preserved  m  the  Museum 
fiir  Kunst  imd  Gewerbe.  Hamburg. '^^  ft  entered  that  collection  in 
1906,  having  been  obtained  from  Urano  Shigekichi  (i8s]-i923). 
remembered  as  Edo  Kenzan  VI  and  the  teacher  of  Hritisli  potter 
Bernard  Leach  (i8(S7-i979).  Urano  himself  had  a  far  less  fl,imbo\ant 
style,  but  he  or  a  member  of  his  circle  may  have  been  willing  to 
produce  m  this  manner  on  call.  Freer  also  had  another  ]ar  like  this  111 
his  collectum,  purchased  for  a  much  higher  price  (SliS)  from  Matsuki 
Bunkio,  who  told  Freer  that  the  Kyoto  owner,  Ikeda  Seisuke,  had 
brought  It  m  1S92  from  the  "lord  of  Okayama."  Freer  eventually 
returned  it.'^'' 


[84]    RED  KAKU  TEA  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF 
SNOW-LADEN  PINES 


EDO  WORKSHOP,  IMITATION 

J.ipan.  Meiji  em,  Lite  lyth  century 

Acquired  troniY.  Fujita,  Kyoto  ($is):  original 

attribution: "Keiizan  (?)" 

Morse  attribution:  "Supremely  rotten." 

7.6  X  10.6 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gilt  of  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Fiyii.soy 

Fine-grained  red  clay.  Hand  carved  and  pressed  into  a  four-sided 
shape.  Painting  ot  snow-laden  pines  m  underglaze  iron,  underglaze 
cobalt,  and  white  slip.  "Kenzan"  mark  m  underglaze  iron  over  white 
slip  patch.  Covered  with  transparent  lead  glaze.  Low-tempierature 
firing.  Extensively  soiled  mside. 

Snow-laden  pines  evoke  the  heart  that  remains  ever  fresh  despite 
the  burdens  of  age.  This  is  a  favorite  motif  of  late-nmeteenth-century 
Kenzan  potters  in  Ecio;  the  comparatively  low  firing  attests  to  Edo 
as  well. 

Here  we  cannot  gainsay  the  carping  Edward  S.  Morse,  for  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  these  pines  had  not  yet  encountered  their  burdens 
ot  age.  Noteworthy  is  the  soiling  m  this  and  other  Raku  bciwls  in 
the  collection.  They  appear  to  be  tea  stains,  but  the  location  of  the 
stains  IS  unusual,  suggesting  some  of  them  were  appliecl  artificially,  hi 
the  Kyoto  plotter's  cjuarter  where  I  once  liveci  there  circulated  a  story 
about  a  dealer  who  not  only  performed  this  service,  but  even  asked  his 
customers  which  particular  century  was  desirecd.This  was  called  jidai  0 
tsiikciii,  the  "application  of  time." 


NOTES 

1  See  Richjrd  L.  Wilson, "SiniuLition  m  Early 
Modern  Kyoto  Ceniniics:  Modes  and  Motives,"  in 
Piwccdiiigi  of  ilic  njQ-iAiicvi  Cciiiiiiia  Racairli 
Oifivii :iilioii  Cofifciciicr  (Chicjgo:  Asian  Ceramics 
Research  Organization,  torthcoinmg). 

2  The  Sadanobu  milieu  is  portrayed  inTimon 
Screech,  I'hf  Sho\;ii!:  \  Paiiiicd  Ciilliirc:  Fear  and 
Crctiririiy  in  flic  Japtvi  States.  1760— iSig  (London: 
Reaktion  Books,  2000). 
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manual  Kowii  biko  (Notes  on  old  painting:  published 
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as  Kenzan  ware  in  niid-nmeteenth-century  Edo; 
connoisseurYasuda  Kenji  also  mentions  that  an  early- 
twentieth-century  vernacular  Kenzan  ware  "popular 
with  Kyoto  housewives  because  they  were  brightly 
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boxed  and  sold  as  art  in  the  Tokyo  market,  SeeYasuda 
Kenji, "Kenzan  niseiiiono  ko  (2)"  (Thoughts  on 
Kenzan  ware  fakes,  part  2),  Toichii  72  (1959):  44-SO, 
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Thought,"  m  Tlic  Niiicwciitli  Century,  vol.  5  of  Tlic 
Caiiihiidye  Hiiiery  I'l  Japan,  ed.  Manns  B.  |ansen 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  lySy),  16S. 

THE  SCHOLAR-KECLUSE  {pp.  56-77) 

_S  Interestingly,  the  same  n.iine  w.is  used  ui  China  to 
describe  literatus  potter  Hao  Sliiju.  See  James  C.Y. 
Watt, "The  Literary  Environment,"  The  Chinese 
SclioLv's  Reliear  (New York: Asia  Society  Galleries, 
1997).  4^ 
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were  already  tea-ceremony  manuals  m  the  same  mode 
such  as  CIrado  zenslio.  The  Kenzan  descriptions  I  am 
referring  to  are  "Shuseidoki"  and  Kenzan's  own 
description  ofjozaii's  retreat,  "Ototsuka  o  yogiru 

no  ki,"  both  discussed  in  the  "First  and  Last  Kenzan" 
chapter  ot  this  volume. 

7  Craig  Clunas,  Piiiniei  anil  I  "mialiiy  in  Early  .Modern 
China  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1997),  57, 

5  Ibid.,  45, 

9  For  example,  in  the  travel  guide  Tokaido  nieiiho  ki 
(Record  of  famous  places  on  the  Tokaido:  1664),  Sii 
Dongpo  and  Heian  poet  Ariwara  no  Narihira  are  held 
out  as  historical  exemplars  in  a  discussion  of  pederasty. 
Tokaido  meisho  ki,  unpaginated  manuscript.  National 
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11  Kenzan's  version  may  have  been  inspired  by  a 
poem  written  in  767  by  the  celebrated  master  Du  Fu 
(712-770)  and  printed  in  J.ipan  in  1656  in  a  book 
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whose  name  appears  on  several  Kenzan  wares,  was  the 
same  person  as  Rinipa-style  painter  Watanabe  Shikci, 
but  111  a  recent  exhibition  dedicated  to  the  work  of 
Shiko.  curator  N.ikabe  Yoshit.ika  pointed  out 
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wares.  See  NakaheYoshitaka, "Watanabe  Shiko  o 
megutte"  (Around  Watababe  Shiko),  in  Watanabe  Shiko 
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15  Seventeenth-century  painter  KanoTanyu 
(1602-1674)  noted  a  similar  inscription  in  his 
sketchbook  ot  e.irlier  painting  models,  so  it  may  be 
interred  that  the  phrase  was  taiiiiliar  to  connoisseurs. 
See  Nakano  Genzo,  ed.,  Tan'yil  sluikuzii — ae  (Taii'yu 
sketches,  part  2)  (Kyoto:  Kyoto  Kokuritsu 
Llakubutsukan,  1981),  150. 

16  Kawahara  Masahiko,  Kosoiiietsuke  (Kyoto:  Kyoto 
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17  Richard  L.  Wilson  and  Ogasawara  Saeko,  Ogata 
Kenzan:  Zeii  sakuliin  to  sono  keifu  (Ogata  Kenzan: 
Ldis  complete  work  and  lineage),  vol.  2  (Tokyo: 
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Eiichi,  a  Kyoto  master  cat  kaiseki.  or  traditional 
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it  he  thought  the  piling  ot  tood  on  dishes  such  as  this 
one  disturbed  the  visual  integrity  of  the  design.  He 
replied  to  the  effect  that  such  placement  turned  the 
act  of  eating  into  a  kind  of  revelation,  where  the  user 
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22  oKzs  II,  figs.  837-8_vS. 

23  For  the  Ming  prototype,  see  Colin  Sheaf  and 
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31  See  Kyushu  Kiiisei  Toji  Gakkaijimu  Kyoku,ed., 
Kyushu  tdfi  no  heuuen  (Chronology'  ot  Kyushu 
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Its  sjhiist'  slhitloii's  iiic  hon^oiitiil  <iiiil  sliiiilcti — 

The  Wilier  is  ck\ir  ninl  sluiHon'; 

Its  liiililcii  /i<n;iiii/i"c  ii'iifis  and  mores — 

The  moon  is  lun  y  <iihl  dim. 

Transl.irion  b\'  Fl.ins  Fr.inkel, "Poems  About  the 
Fknxenng  Plum,"  111  liicktord  et  .ik.  Bones  of  jade.  Soul 
of  Ice: The  Tloiiriim;  I'limi  in  Chinese  .-in  (New  Ha\'cn: 
Yale  University  Art  Ci.illerv.  198s),  Kis.  quoted  111 
ihid.,  23,  Other  extant  Kenzan  w,ires  show  that  the 
pine  inscription  is  part  ot  a  couplet  that  reads: 

Snoi!{;  honolis.  lemannii'.^  iinii'itheieil  jot  0  thoiismnl  yeors. 
Tiito\i\ih  all  font  seasons,  it  casts  ii  cooling  shade. 

37  OKZS  II,  figs.  607-608. 

38  ( iK/s  II.  fig.  1223 . 

39  See  Mitsuoka  C'husci  et  ak,  eds.,  Nilion  ytthniiono 
shusei  (Collected  |ap.inese  ceramics),  wl.  I 
(Tokyo:  Heibonsha,  1981),  fig.  4S8. 

NATIVE  POETICS  (pp.  78-97) 

40  Laurel  Rasplica  Rodd  with  Marv  Catherine 
Henkeiims,  KoLiihlih: .i  (\dleclion  of  I'oems  .^ncn^ln 
ami  .\l<ulei!i  (Princeton"  Princeton  Universirv  Press, 
1984),  165. 

41  Events  recorded  111  the  Ni|6  t.iiiuly  di.iry  pertinent 
to  the  Ogata  taniilv  .ire  published  in  |intsu  Setsuko, 
"Nijo-Le  iiaiiiai };ohanslio  hinamihi  ni  okeru  Koriii 
shiryo"  (Korin  materials  111  the  Sijd-he  iianiai  aohanslio 
hinamihi).  "t'anialo  l^nnha  33  ( I960):  44— 69. 

42  Edward  Kainens,"The  Past  in  the  Present: 
Ftijiwara  Teika  and  the  Traditions  otJ,ipanese  Poetry," 
in  IKui/  in  Flowei.  ed.  Carolyn  Wheelwright  (New 
Flaven:Yale  University'  Art  Gallerv.  1989).  31 , 

43  The  theme  receives  extensiw  English-language 
tre.itiiient  m  ibid. 


44  Nakabe  .itnabutes  the  brushwork  in  the  dish  in  the 
M(iA  collection  to  W.it.in.ibe  Shiko  (see  note  13).  not 
unreason, ible  considering  the  similarity  to  certain 
passages  in  Shiko's  painting.  Shiko's  manner  is  also 
rooted  in  the  Edo  Kano  style. 

4s  SeeAs.ihi  Sliinbunsh.i,  ed..  Geinohn-Kansei: 
.Shiiarez<nn  "'^oyd  eshi"  no  \eh<n  (The  unkiniwn  xwirkl  ot 
ofTicial  painters  trom  Cienroku  through  K.insei  eras) 
(Tokyo:Asahi  Shinbunsha,  1998). 

46  OKZS  11,  figs,  ys— 100;  there  is  also  an  unpublished 
set  in  the  Seikado  Bunko, Tokyo. 

47  The  brushwork  is  all  Kanost\"le,  except  tor  halt  ot 
the  pieces  ot  a  set  in  the  Idemitsu  Museum, Tokyo, 
which  ,ire  in  ,1  Rimpa  stvle.The  p.unting  palette  tc^r 
all  pieces  is  standard  underglaze  enamel  colors, 
although  the  colors  on  the  Freer  piece,  especiallv  the 
green  and  purple,  have  exceptional  consistency  anci 
rich  hue.  The  compositions  .ire  simikir  in  ,ill  except 
tor  the  st\  listK  wiri.itions  in  the  atorementioned 
Idemitsu  set,  there  ,ire  three  variations  ot  edge 
p,itteriis,  including  h,ind-painted  diapers,  stenciled 
wisteria  patterns,  and  a  stenciled  scroll  consisting 
chietl\'  ot  cimellia  and  pomegranate  nuitits.The  Freer 
piece  h,is  the  fitter  as  does  halt  the  set  m  the  Idemitsu. 
The  calligr,i|ih\-  stvle  is  generally  inspired  bv  the 
caUigrapliN  m, inner  associated  with  Fii]iwar,i  Teika, 
although  there  ,ire  subtle  ditferences,  based  niaiiiK'  on 
choice  ot  nianydf^ana  (Cdiiiiese  characters  employed 
pln>netR,ill\ ).The  writing  stvle  on  the  Freer  piece 

is  closest  to  the  Idemitsu  set  (tor  the  Teika  script 
tradition,  see  Nagoya  Akira  et  ak.  eds..  'Teiha-yd 
|Teik,i  sf\le|  | Tokyo:  Gotoh  Museum,  1987I). 
The  signature  stsle  is  slightly  difterent  on  each  piece, 
and  each  employs  a  ditterent  combination  ot 
pseudonyms,  but  the  Freer  version  Is  stylistically 
closest  to  the  Idemitsu  set. 

48  OKZS  II,  tig.  100. 

49  Recent  exhibitions  ,ind  publications  have  te.itiircd 
similar  siirill  boxes  with  poetic  themes  m.ide  m  other 
materials.  The  Nation, il  Museum  ot  1  Denmark  ow  ns  a 
se\'enteenth-centiir\',  sliell-sh,iped,  p.ipier-iiiache  btix 
with  an  irregular  contour  like  this  one.  See  Maureen 
Cassidy-Geiger,  "The  |apanese  Palace  Collections  and 
Their  Imp, let  at  Meissen,"  in  the  pmgiMin  torThe 
Interiiatioii.il  Ceramics  Fair  and  Seminar  (London: 
Park  Lane  Hotel,  lune  199s).  A  group  ot  torty-ti\e 
paperboard  incense  boxes  attributed  to  Empress 
Totukuinoii-in  ( 1607- 1678),  now  preserved  in  the 
Daishd|i  Monzeki  temple  in  Kycito,  was  illustrated  in 
Barbar,!  Ruch  et  ,il.,  eds..  Days  of  Discipline  and  Caace: 
Tieasmes  jiom  the  Impetial  Conrents  oj  Kyoto  (New  York: 
Institute  tor  Medieval  Japanese  Studies,  1998),  Mv 
thanks  to  Louise  Cort  tor  calling  this  to  my  attention. 

SoTranslated  in  Kainens,"The  Past  in  the  Present,"  31, 


si  Pieces  in  the  "set"  include: 

First  month:  priwite  cisllection,  Tok\'0 

Ftuirth  month:  pi  i\ate  collection,  Kyoto 

Seventh  month:  Freer  Gallery  (cat.no.  17) 

Eighth  month:  Museum  tiir  Kunst  und 

Gewerbe,  Hamburg 

Tenth  month:  Freer  Gallery  (cit.  no.  18) 

_s2  See  Miyazaki  Hiroshi  et  .ik,  Tameihe  isehi  (Tameike 
site),  vol.  2  (Tokvo:Tonai  Iseki  Cdiosakai,  1996),  22s. 

s3  The  pcTttery  inventory  in  Box  8  ot  the  Freer  papers 
mentions  Matsuki's  comment, "One  ot  the  most 
costly  specimens  ot  Kenzan  111  |ap,in-" 

s4Translated  111  K, miens, "The  Past  111  the  Present,"  31. 

ss  Helen  Craig  McCuilough,  Idles  of  Ise:  Lyi ical 
I-pisodes  from  Tenlli-Centnry  japan  (Stanford:  Stanford 
University  Press,  iy6S),7s, 

56  See  Yamane,  ed..  Konishi-he  hyil:d  Kdiin  fanhei 
shiryo  to  sono  henhyn  (Konn-rekited  m.iten.ils  tormeiiy 
in  the  Konishi  collection  and  their  resciich)  (Tokyo: 
Chuo  Koron  Bijutsu  Shuppan,  1962),  239,  fig.  25-4. 

s7  See  Ohashi  Koii,  ed,,  bo-e  henian  (The 
gorgeOLisness  ot  overglaze  enamel),  KtHtfi  o  cinoshiuiu 
Series,  vol.  10,  Taiyd  hessaisn  {1996),  121, 

58  These  include:The  Tama  liiver  at  Ide  (Kvoto 
Pretecture):The Tuna  River  atY.iji  (Shiga  Prefecture; 
see  entry  tor  c.it,  no,  27);  The  Tama  River  .it  Noda 
(Miyagi  Pretecture):Tamagawa  no  Sato  (Os,ika  and 
Hyogo  Piefectures):The  Tani.i  River  ot  Musashino 
(Greater  Tokyo):  and  The  Tuna  River  at  Mt.Koya 
(Wakayama  Prefecture). 

59  Scott  Spears,  researcher.  National  Institute  for 
l.ip,iiiese  Liter,icure,Tok\'o,  kindh'  pro\  idei.1  the 
transla  tion. 

60  OKZS  II,  176-177,  The  "Koetsu  School"  chapter  of 
Kogit  hiko.  a  mid-nineteenth-ceiitury  histor\'  ot 
Japanese  painting,  mentions  that  a  person  named 
MiN'.izaki  Toiniiuisuke  inherited  a  "third-generation 
Kenzan"  title  in  Edo  in  I76fi.  It  is  commonlv  assumed 
th.it  TommosLike  wms  the  in.iker  ot  these  pieces,  but 
the  long  sp, in,  trom  17116  rhrough  the  1830s,  suggests 
th.it  the  producer  ot  these  "S.iiidai"  pieces  and 
Tommosuke  are  different  people. 

61  Kenya  never  adopted  or  transmitted  the  full  title, 
,ind  stricdv  spL-.iking  it  died  out  with  him  (the  Kenzan 
title  docuiiieiiCs  he  left  behind  were  later  disco\"eretl  111 
a  pawn  shop). 

02  Rodd.  Kofinslnl.  6<i. 

63  Ibid..  109. 

64  Nagoya  Akir.i  et  ak.eds,.  i'no  Soson  hoiehnshon 
(Uno  Soson  collection)  (Tokyci:  Gotoh  Museum. 
199S).  39. 
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65  Translation  in  Rodd,  Kohiiiilnl.  ISO.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  tiie  decor  subject  is  the 
"Miotsukushi"  (Channel  buoys)  chapter  of  the 
77!/c  of  Geiiji. 

66  OKZS  n,  figs.  103-107. 

67  Inukai  Kiyoshi  et  al.,  eds.,  (Irt/i'ii  daijitcii  (Great 
waka  dictionary)  (Tokyo:  Meiji  Shorn,  1996),  637-38. 1 
am  gratetul  to  Scott  Spears  tor  helping  nie  with  this 
translation. 

68  OKZS  II,  figs.  922-943 . 

UTSUSHi:  COPIES  WITH 
A  DIFFERENCE  (pp.  98-123) 

69  Wilson,  The  All  of  0(,>iiM  Kiindii,  99. 

70Tetsuo  Najita,  "History  and  Nature  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Tokugawa  Thought,"  111  Eaily  Modern  Japan, 
vol.  8  ot  Tlie  Cambridge  History  of  Japan  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1991),  602. 

71  Terashima  Kyoichi,  "Donburi  mondai:Waribashi 
shian — l"  (Brief  thoughts  on  donburi  and  disposable 
chopsticks,  part  l)  Edo  Iscl^i  Kcnkynkai  l^ailio  (Report 
ot  the  Edo  Site  Research  Association),  no.  75  (2000): 
13. The  price  tor  the  Kenzan  donlmri  was  seveiiD,' 
nioninic.  cheaper  than  the  Chinese  models  but  enough 
to  pay  a  yearly  salary  for  a  chambermaid. 

72  See,  for  example,  Nezu  Bijutsukan,  ed.,  Ko^;d 
(Incense  containers)  (Tokyo:  Nezu  Institute  ot  Fine 
Arts,  1972),  cat.  no.  130. 

73  Mitsuoka  Chusei,  Kon:an.  Toji  taikei  Series,  no.  24 
(Tokyo:  Heibonsha,  1973),  102. The  piece  is  said  to  be 
in  the  Mitsui  collection,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  It. 

74  OKZS  II,  figs.  469,  471 ,  479. 

7_S  Schuyler  Cammann,  "Types  of  Symbols  111  Chinese 
Art,"  in  Studies  in  CliinescTliouglit,  ed.  Arthur  F.Wright 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1953),  20S. 

76  See  Fiijian  Prefectural  Museum,  Zhang:liou  yao 
(Zhangzhou  kilns)  (Fuzhou:  Ftijian  People's  Press, 
I997)-The  use  of  auspicious  characters  111  Chinese 
craft  design  extends  back  as  tar  as  Zhou  dynasty 
(1027—221  B.C.)  China,  and  it  was  an  especially 
popular  practice  m  the  Han  (206  B.C.— a.d.  221),  when 
root  tiles,  mirrors,  and  utensils  were  so  adorned. The 
practice  lapsed  until  the  Song  dynasty  (960-1127), 
from  which  many  pots  with  auspicious  characters 
such  as_/»  (good  fortune)  and  slion  (longevity)  are 
known. 

77  CJKZS  II,  fig.  481. 

78  Ibid.,  fig.  780. 


79  Kyushu  I<jnseiT5ji  Gakkaijimu  kyoku, 
Kynslin  lofi,  201 . 

80  OKZS  n,  fig.  139. 

81  Kawahara  Masahiko,  Kosoinctsnkc,  fis^.  2ig. 

82  This  lid  seems  to  be  a  replacement,  based  on  a  label 
kept  m  the  object  record  indicating  "the  old  bo.x." 
The  present  lid  is  inscribed,  "Kenzan  ware  teapot, 
handle  by  Sozen,  with  inscription  by  Kakukakusai, 
said  to  have  been  owned  by  (So|zen.  (signed| 
Rokuroku  6  |the  old  man  Rokuroku]."The  people 
referred  to  here  are  three  tea  masters  of  the 
Omotesenke  school  ot  tea  ceremony:  Hisada  Sozen 
(1647-1707),  a  professional  tea  man  highly  placed  in 
the  school  and  known  tor  his  bamboo  and  wood  tea 
utensils;  Kakukakusai  (1678-1730),  sixth-generation 
grandmaster;  and  Rokurokusai  (1836-1909),  eleventh- 
generation  grandmaster,  head  between  1S57  and  1892. 
According  to  later  tea  genealogies,  Kenzan  and  his 
brother  Korin  studied  tea  under  titth-generation 
Omotesenke  grandmaster  RyokyuSosa  (1660-1701), 
and  Hisada  Sozen  is  listed  as  one  of  their  fellow 
students. The  mark  in  question,  located  on  the  surface 
ot  the  handle,  reads  "Zenshm"  (heart  ot  |S6|zeii),  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  cipher  (kao)  in  the  style  of 
Kakukakusai. 

83  OKZS  II,  figs.  1111-1114. 

84  An  identical  shape  is  illustrated  in  KatoTbkuro, 
Gensliokn  tofi  daijitcn,  104. 

85  See  the  comparative  illustration  in  Richard  L. 
Wilson  and  Ogasawara  Saeko,  "Kenzan  yaki  no 
genryu  to  shiryu"  (Sources  and  tributaries  ot  Kenzan- 
ware  development),  111  Ken:an  no  yal^iinono  (The 
ceramics  of  Kenzan),  ed.TakeuchiJun'ichi  et  al. 
(Tokyo:  Gotoh  Museum,  1987),  148. 

86  OKZS  II,  fig.  152. 

87  OKZS  II,  fig.  I_s3. 

88  Hasebe  Gakiiji  and  Imai  Atsushi,  Nilioii  ^Inilsndo  no 
Clifigokn  roji  (Chinese  ceramics  excavated  in  Japan), 
Cliugoku  no  toji  Series,  no.  12  (Tokyo:  Heibonsha, 
1995).  fig-  35- 

89  OKZS  II,  figs.  679-69C. 

90  Fnyd-de  means  "hibiscus-style"  in  reference  to  the 
petal-like  configuration.  It  takes  after  late-Ming 
dynasty  Jmgdezhen  and  other  southern  Chinese 
cobalt-decorated  porcelains,  most  typically  the  so- 
called  kraak  wares,  which  were  shipped  to  Europe  m 
great  quantities.  In  Japan,  Arita  workshops  began 

to  make  kraak  imitations,  chiefly  for  export,  in  the 
mid— seventeenth  century.  The  style  was  also  taken  up 
by  Delft  potters  and  shipped  back  to  Japan  as  exodca. 


91  From  an  unpublished  report  ot  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kyushu  KinseiTaji  Kenkyiikai,  1993. 
See  also  Richard  L. Wilson, "Hizen  stc^neware 
excavated  at  Iidamachi,"  lidaniaclii  iseki  (The  Iidaiiiachi 
site)  (Tokyo:  Iidamachi  Iseki  Chosakai,  1995),  258-64. 

92  In  a  section  entitled  "Recipe  for  green  glaze 
applied  to  Seto-style  vessels"  111  Kenzan's  Tofi  seilw 
pottery  manual,  a  sketch  of  a  plate  with  a  partial 
application  ot  a  contrasting  glaze  is  accompanied  by 
the  note:  "Black  [iron  pigmentl  is  painted  on  top  of 
the  white  [areas],  and  green  glaze  is  apphed  to  the  red 
clay  [areas  left  undecorated]."  Several  Oribe-style 
experiments  also  remain  among  the  shards  excavated 
from  Kenzan's  kiln  site  at  Narutaki. 

93  See  Mitsuoka  Chusei  et  al.,  Nilion  yakiniono  j/deci 
(Collected  ceramics  of  Japan),  vol.  I  (Tokyo: 
Heibonsha,  1981),  83,  no.  480. 

94  See  Ozaki  Naoto  et  al.,  eds.,  Alahoroslii  no  Id — ko 
Agano  y,iki  ten  (Phantasmal  beauty:  Exhibition  of  old 
Agano  ware)  (Fukuoka:  Fukuoka  Kenritsu  Bijutsukan, 
1987),  no.  48. 

95  Hisamatsii  Yuniiko,  "Gyobutsu  KaihoYusho  hitsu 
aboshizu  hyobu"  (On  KaihoYusho's  Altoslii:n  on  the 
folding  screen  in  the  Imperial  Household  Collection), 
B(;»/.vi/s7/i  (Art  history)  37:1  (198S):  I-33. 

96  Kannsha,  ed,,  jVi7/ii//  no  nionyd  :nn'n  (Pictorial 
development  of  Japanese  motifs)  (Kyoto:  Shikosha, 
1996),  144. 

97  See  Katherine  Emerson  Dell.  Biidgiiio  East  and 
]\esr:J,iihniese  Ceraniiis  fioin  rlie  Kd:an  Sindio 
(Baltimore:Walters  Art  Gallery.  1994),  12  and 
examples,  52—57. 

THE  KORIN  MODE  (pp.  124-137) 

98  OKZS  II,  figs.  260-270. 

99 Translated  111  McCullough,  Tales  of  Ise,  75. The  ha 
syllable  111  kakihnhala  is  the  same  as  the  lia  m  the 
poem:  its  position  in  the  word  causes  it  to  be 
aspirated. 

100  OKZS  II,  figs.  260-271. 

101  OKZS  II,  figs.  273-282. 

102  OKZS  II,  figs.  2S4-286. 

103  OKZS  II,  figs,  640-641 . 

104  OKZS  II,  figs.  639-642. 

105  OKZS  II,  fig.  628. 

106  See  Weisberg,  Japonisnie.  no.  176. 


107 Tlic  "Four  Ailiniivrs"  thcnic        li'^'ilv  cstcfiucil 
in  l.ip.iii,  ,md  p.untcd  versions  (cIk-  ("limcse  sourtc 
appears  tei  be  onl\-  literary)  from  the  lund  ot  wirious 
Moniovania  er.i  masters  are  known  Kendall  Brown 
loe.ites  the  admnvrs  m  pamted  "dreamscapes,"  where 
they  are  associated  with  their  beloved  plants,  the  tour 
seasons,  and  a  domesticated  en\  ironment  replete  with 
tearoom-like  luits  See  Kendall  lii'ow  n,  /7/c  Politu'^  oj 
Ri'clihioii:  Paiiiliiii<  and  I'oiiri  in  .Moinoy.iiii,! Jiip,iii 
(Honolulu:  Uni\eisit\"  ol  Haw.ii'i  I'ress,  iyy7),9X-yy. 

lOS  OKZS  11,  fig.  .S02. 

lOy  riKZS  II,  figs.  Soi-814. 

1 10  (iK/s  II,  figs.  450-460. 

1 1 1  I  iK/s  II,  tig.  NiS. 

112  (ik/s  II,  figs.  y22-y43. 

113  Moore  to  Freer,  September  2S,  iSyti. 

114  Louise  Cort,  note  in  the  Freer  Ciallery  object 
record  for  catalogue  no.  57. 

THT  KFNZAN  Mr)DF-  ipr 

lis  NakabeYoshitaka,"Mokuhan  km-gin  doroziiri 
ryoshi  soslioku  ni  tsiiite"  (Concerning  the  paper 
decoration  ot  woodblock-printed  gold  and  silver), 

\',iiii,iio  liuiihd  Si  (lySy):  30-_sy. 

iKiThe  best  e.x.iniples  are  two  covered  dishes,  one 
with  ,1  pine  .iiilI  \\,i\e  iiKUif  m  the  Kleiiiitsu  Museum 
ot  Art,Tokyc>,  aiul  one  w  ith  .1  p, imp. is  grass  niotit  in 
the  Suntory  Museum  of  Art, Tokyo.  See  OKZS  11, 
figs.  iKS-iSy. 

117  Henry  Mittwcr,  TlicAil  of  Chdhaiia  (Rutl.ind  .ind 
Tokyo:  Charles  E.Tuttle,  iy74),  y4. 

115  r)K^s  II,  figs.  35y-364,  379. 

ny  See  Wilson  ,ind  Ogasaw  ara,  Kvmaii  yaki 
iiyuiiioii.  Si  . 

120  For  Miiizan,  see  okzs  11,  figs.  1 1S7-S;  for  Edo 
Kenzan  111,  sec  iikzsii,fig.  iiyS;tor  Nishinuira 
Myakuan,  see  iikzs  11,  fig.  I2s7-S. 


121  C^iie  such  lollower.  ,ind  possiblv  the  iii.iker  ot  such 
a  piece,  was  Kenba,  origin. ilU  Tsiik,inii>to  Torakichi 
(.ict.  Lite  lyth  to  e.irly  20tli  centur\).  I  le  |oined  Keiw.i 
at  Ins  workslmp  inYoki^suk.i  in  1S71  .md  rem.niie(.l 
with  hull  until  his  de.ith  111  1XS9.  The  lh\  ch.iracter  cit 
Ills  n.inie  was  w  ritten  .is  Kenya's  yn,  but  with  one 
stroke  removed — allegeclly  because  Kenba's  abilit\  ,it 
decorating  was  one  level  interior  to  his  master.  Kenb.i 
also  signed  some  ot  Ins  work  with  Ins  master's  name. 
Kenba's  work  was  occasionally  decorated  by  the  Mei|i 
Rimpa  artist  NozawaTeiu  (1837-1917). 

122  OKZS  11,  figs.  I2yy,  1300,  I30y,  1310. 

123  iiKzs  II,  fig.  115. 

124  (iKZs  11,  figs.  724-729. 

12s  See  Oyagi  Ken|i,"Shin)ul-:u-Lu  fVhn.iiiii 
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THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  KENZAN 

A  legacy  ot  Freer  s  generation  was  the  notion  that  Kenzan  was  an  individual  artist  rather 
than  a  mere  producer  or  brand  ot  pottery.  From  1915,  when  the  Ogata  family  papers 
were  published,  researchers  sought  to  provide  content  to  Kenzan  s  lite,  a  project  that 
culmmateci  m  the  romantic  Kc:)bayashi  biography  ot  1949,  Kyoto  Kcii:(iii.  From  there  it 
was  but  a  short  step  to  the  postwar  ceramic  boom  and  the  1962  Sano  affair,  which 
v,\")rked  those  assumptions  into  bogus  documents  and  pots.  The  modern  Kenzan 
biographv — materialized  in  a  broad  spectrum  ot  wares  and  intormed  more  by 
journalism  than  by  research — has  ted  imaginations  and  reputations  tor  a  halt-century.  It 
is  now  a  pillar  c:)f  popular  ceramics  discourse.  This  party  line  may  be  displaced,  but  one 
suspects  it  will  never  be  totally  replaced. 

For  those  interested  m  returning  to  genuine  history,  however,  the  documentary 
evidence  tor  Ogata  Kenzan  s  (the  tirst  Kenzan  s)  lite  can  be  pixuluctively  reviewed.  In 
doing  so  we  learn,  not  surprisingly,  that  there  are  loose  ends.  Kenzan  had  both  amateur 
and  prt:)tessional  instincts,  and  he  did  not  work  alone.  We  see,  too,  that  the  records 
themselves  are  otten  tragmentary  and  seldom  innocent:  various  agendas  lay  behind 
their  making,  interpretation,  and  c:)wnership.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  Kenzan  was  a 
remarkable  human  being  and  great  ceramics  producer.  Rather,  like  the  lives  ot  all 
human  beings,  including  the  remarkable  ones,  Kenzans  resists  packing  \mo  a  seamless 
biography. 

Our  review  ot  the  tirst  Kenzan  s  lite  also  demonstrates  the  allure  ot  the  last  wc:)rd — 
that  is,  the  pronouncements  ot  Kenzan  s  nu^idern  tans,  followers,  anci  apologists.  For 
many  readers,  both  in  Japan  and  overseas,  the  authoritative  last  word  on  Kenzan  has 
been  that  ot  British  potter  Bernard  Leach  (1887-1979).  AcccMxlmg  to  his  own  story. 
Leach  stuciied  with  a  sixth-generation  Kenzan  in  Tokyo  and  was  designateci  as  a 
successor.  In  other  words.  Leach  was  Kenzan  VII.  This  became  a  pulpit  from  which  to 
speak  c:iut  c^n  behalf  of  his  Kenzan  cause  celebre:  the  controversial  "Sano  Kenzan"  pots 
and  diaries  that  were  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  book.  The  endorsement  ot 
Leach,  ct:)upled  with  the  rhetoric  ot  the  "Sano  Kenzan"  supporters  m  Japan,  was 
sufficient  to  temporarily  authorize  these  spurious  objects.  That  seal  of  approval,  while 
intrec]uently  mentioned  at  this  particular  nK:)ment,  will  surely  be  remvoked  in  the 
periodic  suspensions  of  disbelief  that  shore  up  the  popular  ceramics  world. 


THE  KARIGANEYA 


The  political  status  of  the  Tokugawa  family  upon  their  ascent  to  national  power  at  the 
tiu^n  ot  the  seventeenth  century  is  frequently  characterized  as  hegemonic.  And  not 
without  good  reason:  in  1615  the  Tokugawa  had  crushed  the  rival  Toyotomi  taction, 
completing  a  project  ot  national  unihcation  and  bringing  an  enci  to  more  than  a 
century  ot  civil  unrest.  Historical  accounts  place  importance  on  the  ensuing  polarization 
between  the  new  military  authority  and  disentranchised  players,  particularly  the  Kyoto 
court  and  mercantile  class.  But  the  need  tc^r  the  symbolic  trappings  ot  authority — 
which  ranged  trom  compulsory  marriage  alliances  with  the  court  tc^  the  creation  ot  a 
system  ot  eticjuette — required  the  nev/  regime  to  consult  and  intermingle  with  those 
they  sought  to  rule.  This  start-up  phase  continued  through  the  tirst  halt-century  ot 
Tokugawa  rule.  In  addition  to  the  mix  ot  military  usurpers,  resenttul  but  opportunistic 
courtiers,  aiui  upwardly  mc)bile  merchants,  a  large,  heterogeneous  population  of 
disinherited  samurai  and  other  declasse  persons  rose  to  positions  ot  importance. 

The  ascent  ot  Kenzan  s  forebears  is  a  textbook  case  of  the  new  economic  and 
social  possibilities.  It  is  substantiated  in  a  large  group  ot  papers  passeci  down  in  the 
Konishi  family,  Krinn's  heirs,  anci  collectively  known  as  the  Konishi  archive  (Koiiishi-ke 
iiioiijo).'  The  earliest  datable  document  in  the  collection  is  a  "Dyed  goods  ledger" 
from  1602.  It  lists  the  shop  name,  Kariganeya"  and  the  names  ot  five  patrons  well  known 
to  [apanese  history:  Hideyoshi,  leyasu,  Yociogimi,  Oeyo,  and  Ohatsu.  National  power 
mcieed  had  passed  trom  the  Toyotomi  clan  to  Tokugawa  leyasu  at  the  turn  ot  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  three  women — Yociogimi,  Oeyo,  and  Ohatsu,  the 
ciaughters  ot  feudal  warlord  Asai  Nagamasa  (1545—1573) — whose  patronage  brought  the 
Ogata  to  fortune  and  eventually  to  fame. 

The  Konishi  papers  are  justifiably  central  to  the  Ogata  story,  but  they  are  not 
uncompromised.  From  as  early  as  1S19,  Edo  painter  and  self-designated  Rimpa 
custodian  Sakai  Hoitsu  (i76i-i82(S)  had  discovered  the  collection  aiui  looted  it,  taking 
some  three  hundred  Kt3rin  sketches  to  Edo.  In  1894,  long  before  the  "first"  scholarly 
explication  of  the  collection  by  Fukui  Rikichiro  (1S86— 1972)  m  i9i5,Tosa-style  painter 
Kawasaki  Chitt:)ra  (1835-1902)  published  parts  of  it  in  an  article  m  the  new  painting 
journal  Kohha.'  The  1915  explication  of  the  documents  took  place  against  the  back- 
ground ot  a  250-year  commemoratK:)n  ot  Korin  s  death,  promoted  by  the  Mitsukoshi 
department  store  for  the  sake  of  selling  Korin-style  dry  goods. ^  Part  of  the  archive 
was  lost  in  1934  after  the  murder  of  its  prospective  buyer,  the  pt:ilitically  prominent 
businessman  Muto  Yamaji.  After  that,  certain  sections  could  be  checked  only  through 
earlier  notes  compiled  by  Fukui.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining  material  currently  is 
divided  between  the  Osaka  Municipal  Museum  and  the  Agency  tor  Cultural  Affairs. 


In  terms  ot  reliability,  the  taniily  history  can  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  pre- 
sixteenth-century  genealogy  is  likely  a  fabrication.  The  clan  created  an  early  lineage  by 
finding  an  Ogata  name  in  the  fourteenth-centtiry  war  chronicle  Gciipci  josiiihi  (Rise 
and  fall  of  the  Genji  anci  Heike  clans).  A  Kynshn  samurai  named  Ogata  Saburo 
Koreyoshi  had  supported  the  heroic  but  disinherited  general  Minamoto  Yoshitsune 
(1159— 1189).  For  this  Koreyoshi  was  exiled  from  his  home  in  Bungo  Province  to  Saeki  m 
nearby  Bushtl  Province.  There  he  became  retainer  to  the  powerful  Otomo  clan.  The 
record  gains  specificity — and  credulity — in  the  mid— sixteenth  century,  from  which  a 
historical  lineage  of  Ogata  masters  can  be  uncierstood. 

Five  generations  before  Kenzan,  Ogata  Ishun  (1S02-IS73)  left  the  Otomo  family 
for  Kvoto  and  became  a  retainer  of  the  nominalh'  ruling  Ashikaga  shogunate  for  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  rice  shares,  [shuns  heir,  Dohaku  (died  1604),  married  Hoshu  (died 
1616),  sister  of  Hoifami  Koetsu  (iSyS— 1637).  Koetsu,  a  sword  polisher,  calligrapher, 
and  gifted  amateur  potter,  was  well  connected  to  warrior  clients,  and  was  surely 
instrumental  m  the  cultural  ascent  of  the  Ogata.  The  Hoifami  family  annals  (Gyoioki) 
mention  Dohaku  as  having  been  "descended  from  retainers  of  the  Asai  family."  The  Asai 
clan,  whc^se  patriarchs  three  daughters  were  introduced  above,  had  conspired  with  the 
Ashikaga  shogun  Yoshiaki  (1537— isy?)  in  opposing  the  rising  warlord  Oda  Nobunaga, 
but  was  ciecimated  by  Nobunagas  forces  at  Odani  Castle  in  todays  Shiga  Prefecture. 
The  three  daughters  of  Asai  Nagamasa  were  spared  the  Odani  carnage  and  went  on  to 
great  liaisons.  Yodt~)gimi  became  the  favorite  concubine  of  the  general  who  assumed 
national  hegemony  after  Nobunaga, Toyotomi  Hieleyoshi;  she  also  bore  Hicieyoshi  a  son 
and  short-lived  successor,  Hideyori.  Oeyo,  the  second  daughter,  was  inarrieLi  to  second 
Tokugawa  shogun  Hidetada  (1S79— 1("'32).  The  two  women  were  to  prcwide  generous 
patronage  to  the  Kariganeya  from  Dohaku  s  time:  the  latter  is  referred  to  in  the  Konishi 
archive  as  head  of  the  "garments  office." 

As  136hakus  son  and  heir  to  the  garments  office,  Sohaku  (1570—1631)  attended 
Oeyo  m  her  isys  marriage  to  Hidetada,  who  ultimately  succeeded  leyasu  to  become 
second-generation  Tokugawa  shogun.  Sohaku  s  other  patrons  included  wives  of  shogunal 
officials  anci  daimyo,  but  it  was  through  die  political  marriage  of  Oeyo  s  cTiughter 
Masako  (1607—1678)  to  Emperor  GomizunoVT  that  the  family  business,  now  established 
as  the  Kariganeya,  made  its  mark.  In  her  capacity  as  Empress  T5fukuinon-in,  Masako 
spent  much  of  her  lavish  allowance  on  goods  from  the  Kariganeya,  located  just  a  block 
west  of  the  palace.  This  placed  the  shc^p  at  the  center  of  Kyoto  fashion  in  an  era  when 
the  palace  doubled  as  a  salon. The  finest  materials,  designs,  and  technic|ues  111  the  realm 
were  on  display,  and  manv  c^f  them  came  from  the  Ogata.  Sohaku  thus  became  wealthy, 
but  he  was  far  more  than  a  successful  clothier:  in  this  age  one  could  still  be  part  of  the 
milieu  that  one  exploited  commercially.  He  studied  calligraphy  under  Koetsu  and 


owned  a  parcel  of"  land  at  Takaganiine,  a  conmuinity  m  the  hills  north  ot  Kyoto  where 
Koetsn,  surrounded  by  men  ot  sinnlar  temperament,  had  lived  in  productive  retirement. 
Sdhaku  is  named  m  a  seventeenth-century  document  as  one  of  the  four  great  Koetsu- 
school  calligraphers.  He  and  his  first  wife,  Myosen,  had  produced  three  children  who 
were  influential  in  medicine  anci  Contucian  studies  m  the  city. 

Sohakus  second  marriage,  with  a  woman  called  Akiba  Ichijuin,  split  the  family 
into  two  branches.  Akibas  second  son,  Soken  (1621  — 16X7),  assumed  control  ot  the 
ctillateral  house  and  lathered  Korin  and  Kenzan.This  new  tamily,  then,  was  to  make  a 
mark  111  the  plastic  arts,  producing  not  one  but  two  ot  Japans  greatest  artists.  (A  thiixi 
son  San'emon,  eventually  fathered  Heishiro  [1664— 1716],  who  was  adopted  into  the 
Raku  family  to  become  Sonyu.)  The  Konishi  archive  shows  that  Soken  became  head 
of  the  Kariganeya  in  1660.  In  adciition  to  receiving  the  continuing  patronage  of 
Tofukumon-m,  he  came  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  noble  Ni)6  family  and  was 
involved  with  ciaimyo  and  rich  merchants.  Like  other  wealthy  townsmen,  Soken  made 
extensive  loans  to  the  perpetually  underfunded  daimyo.  but  seems  to  have  kept  the 
business  on  an  even  keel.  Also  like  many  ot  his  Kyoto  peers  he  excelled  in  the  arts, 
especially  calligraphy,  painting,  and  No  drama.  He  practiced  Koetsu-style  calligraphy 
under  his  father,  and  in  a  later  ciocument  called  OotUti-iyil  lytikii  iiipii  (Abbreviated  Ogata- 
school  genealogy)  he  is  listed  as  a  student  of  another  Koetsu-style  master,  Kojima 
Soshin  (born  isNo).  His  painting  teacher  is  identitied  asYamamoto  Soken  (died  1706), 
who  is  thought  in  turn  to  have  been  the  tutor  of  K5rin. 

Soken  was  married  to  a  woman  described  as  the  daughter  ot  "Sano  Shoetsu,  a 
retainer  of  Kinoshita  Kunai."  She  is  referred  to  m  a  letter  in  the  Konishi  archive  as 
"Katsu."  Katsu  died  in  1676,  and  the  five  daughters  she  bore  with  Soken  all  died  m 
their  youth.  The  three  male  children,  Tozabuix),  Ichmojo  (Korin  |  i6sS— 1716]),  anci 
Gonpei  (Kenzan  1 1663-1743 1),  all  lived  into  adulthood.  Tozaburo  (ca.  1650— after  1714) 
inherited  the  Kariganeya  business,  but  m  1714  he  moved  to  Ecio  and,  under  the  name 
Sukemon,  took  service  with  a  retainer  to  the  shogun  named  Kawaguchi  Genzaburo. 
The  Kariganeya  presumably  went  out  of  business,  and  it  is  not  known  w  hen  Tozaburo 
ciied.  His  K5etsu-style  writing  can  be  seen  in  three  letters  preserved  in  the  Konishi 
archive,  and  he  is  also  recorded  as  a  visitor  to  the  noble  Nijo  tamily  in  the  latter's  diary, 
Naiiidi  ^^olhiiislio  li  'uuiniiki. 


DIARY  (3F  ITO  JINSAI 

Kenzan,  named  Ogata  Gonpei  Koremitsu  at  birth,  is  first  recorded  in  a  visit  to  the 
Kogido,  the  Contucian  academy  ot  his  relative  by  marriage,  the  prominent  Confucian 
teacher  Ito  Jinsai  (1627—1705).'  This  tiiscovery  was  made  by  historian  Ishida  Ichiro, 
whose  reading  ot  Jmsai  s  diary  disclosed  that  on  the  second  day  in  the  first  month, 
1683,  one  "Ogata  Gonpei"  had  paid  a  call.''  He  may  have  come  with  another  Ogata, 
Shinzabur5,  recoixied  in  that  day's  record  as  well  (Shinzaburo  was  probably  Kenzan's 
second  cousin,  a  grandson  anci  heir  ot  Kenzan's  cieceaseci  uncle,  S6ho).The  visit  has 
bect^me  stanciard  evidence  tor  Kenzan's  intellectual  leanings  anci  social  network. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  Ito  tamily  was  close  to  the  Ogata.  Scions  of  the  main  Ogata 
line,  doctors  and  philosophers  all,  appear  repeatedly  in  the  collected  poems  and  essays 
ot  Jmsai  and  his  son  T5gai,  assembled  by  the  latter  atter  Jinsai's  death."  Those  entries 
are  conventic:)nally  pretaced  with  the  occasion  tor  their  v/ritmg,  permitting  a  recon- 
struction ot  the  social  anci  physical  spaces  m  which  these  men  moved.  Jinsai's  school,  in 
contrast  to  the  Contucian  academies  arrayed  aroiinci  the  warrior  center  at  Nij5  Castle, 
was  nearer  to  the  homes  of  wealthy  commoners  and  the  imperial  ct^urt.^  Visits  to  men 
ot  title  and  means  was  an  occasion  tor  Jinsai  to  compose  poetry  about  the  surrounding 
environment,  a  host's  garden,  or  his  scholarly  accoutrements;  Jinsai  inscribed  paintings 
and  wrote  out  model  inscriptions  tor  others  to  use.  The  record  exposes  a  material 
dimension  ot  eaiiy-Edo  period  amateurism. 

But  examination  ot  the  actual  ciiary  page,  preserved  with  other  Kogicio  documents 
in  the  Tenri  University  Library,  shows  Gonpei-Kenzan  as  but  one  scribbled  name  in  a 
long  list  ot  New  Year's  well-wishers  (si.xty-four  visitors  m  all),  and  aside  from  this  anci 
another  similar  mention  m  the  Jmsai  diary,  there  is  no  other  reference  to  Kenzan  in 
writings  by  Jinsai  or  his  heir  and  t^ir  more  prolific  scribe  T5gai.  Rather  than  valiciating 
Kenzan's  scholarly  mtentit^ns,  the  record  leaves  us  to  wonder  why  Kenzan  ciid  not 
tigure  mc^ire  pronnnently  in  the  jmsai  circle.  Jmsai  was  known  tor  his  righteousness,  and 
he  may  have  objected  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  branch  Ogata  house  was 
created.  Sohaku's  second  wite  apparently  maneuvereci  her  tavorite  son  (Kenzan's  tather, 
Soken)  into  the  Kariganeya  over  the  righttul  heir  Soho,  splintering  the  tamily. There  was 
also  a  behavioral  problem  in  the  collateral  house — Soken's  two  ekiest  sons  were  either 
prodigal  or  debauched.  Tozaburo  was  temporarily  expelleci  from  the  tamily  for  some 
unspeakable  transgression,  and  Korm  had  an  unconventional  love  life.  With  such 
disreputable  siblings,  there  may  have  been  a  subtle  limit  as  to  how  far  Kenzan  could 
penetrate  the  top  tier  of  Kyoto  intellectuals. 


THE  KARIGANEYA  INHERITANCE  AND  OGATA  KORIN 


In  the  sixth  month  ot  1687,  Ogata  Soken  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Letters 
acknowledging  tlie  receipt  ot  liis  legacy  reniam  in  the  Konishi  papers,  and  these  can  be 
located. To  his  first-born, Tozaburo,  now  back  in  the  fold,  Soken  left  the  family  business 
(the  monopoly  over  garment  services  to  Tofukumon-in  was  mentioned  specifically) 
and  an  unciisclosed  sum  of  cash.  Second  son,  Ichinojo  (Korin),  was  provided  v/ith  cash, 
equipment  that  included  costumes  and  utensils  for  the  No  drama,  and  two  houses. 
Kenzan  was  given  cash,  three  houses,  miscellanec^us  utensils,  an  important  scroll, 
and  the  family  library.  It  is  a  generous  settlement  tor  the  latter  two  brothers  given  the 
practices  of  the  time,  which  customarily  excluded  yt^unger  siblings.  In  his  will  Soken 
admonished  his  heirs,  "Do  not  quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  revere  our  gt~)ds  and  the 
Budeiha,  and  practice  frugality  with  an  honest  heart."  However,  after  Soken  s  death  the 
Kariganeya  collapsed,  and  Korin  squandered  his  dream  speculating  in  daimyo  loans  and 
the  copper  market,  finally  becoming  a  self-employed  "town"  painter. 

Called  ichinojo  Korete^mi  at  birdi,  Korin  appears  to  have  had  ample  opportunities 
to  pursue  the  arts  and  letters  in  a  manner  particular  to  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  K5rin"s  youth,  the  Kariganeya  was  still  prosperous,  enjoying 
the  patronage  of  an  empress  fairly  obsessed  with  taik:)i"ed  goods.  The  fluid  social 
intermingling  that  marked  earlier  decades  had  passed,  and  thus  we  find  the  later  Ogata 
supporting  commcMier  schools  in  performing  arts  such  as  No.  Ogata  S5ken  was  interested 
enough  111  No  to  have  assembled  a  collection  of  costumes  and  props,  and  he  retaineci 
Shibuya  Shichiroemon,  from  one  of  the  two  leading  town  acacfemies,  to  guide  him.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  Korin  copied  out  the  No  treatise  Kadciislio  and  three  years  later  was 
given  a  certificate  of  proficiency  by  Shichiroemon.  The  records  of  the  noble  Nijo 
house,  which  the  Ogata  brothers  frequented,  show  Konn  m  the  occasional  role  of 
entertainer.  No-inspired  elements  would  become  manifest  in  the  subjects  and  style  of 
his  mature  painting. 

After  his  fathers  death,  Korin  immersed  himself  in  the  life  of  the  pleasure  quarters, 
with  cc^insequence  that  from  the  early  twentieth  century,  when  his  affairs  came  to 
light,  he  was  understood  thixnigh  the  prism  of  Yonosuke,  the  debauched  hero  of  the 
celebrated  novel  Kosliohii  icltidai  otoko  (The  life  of  an  amorous  man;  1682)  by  Saikaku 
(1642—1693).  In  the  same  year  that  his  father  died,  it  is  recorded  that  Korin  had  to  put  his 
first  but  illegitimate  son  Jirosaburo  up  for  adoption.  In  i6Sy  another  son,  Gennosuke, 
was  born,  whereupon  K5rin  surrendered  a  house,  art  objects,  and  cash  to  the  mother. 
By  this  time  Korin  was  making  speculative  loans  to  dainiyo,  a  practice  that  bankrupted 
many  merchant  houses  m  Kyoto.  Konn  was  forced  to  sell  his  spacious  residence  in 
Yamazato-cho,  and  Kenzan  signed  a  promissory  note  on  his  behalf.  Konn  began 


pawning  his  property  and  borrowing  money  on  interest.  In  i6y2  he  changed  his  name 
from  Ichmojo  to  Konn,  apparendy  at  the  advice  of  a  ciiviner  friend  who  said  the  new 
name  would  bring  Inm  better  kick.  Atter  that  K5rin  fathered  a  son  named  Bunzaburo 
and  a  daughter,  Sone. 

A  few  years  later  Korin  was  formally  married,  to  a  woman  named  Tayo.  The 
couple  had  no  chikiren  but  adopted  yet  another  chiki  ot  Korin, Tcitsujiro,  who  was  born 


Fig.  46.  Kenz.in-reLitfd  sites  m  Kyoto, 
with  reconstructions  based  on  period 
documents  and  site  surveys. 


A  16SS:  Est.iblishcs  Shuseido  retreat 


B  1699:  Opens  Narutaki  worksliop 


C  1712:  Moves  workshop  to  Chojiyamachi 


in  1700.  Wlien  Tatsujiro  was  eight,  through  the  mediation  of  a  h"iend,  an  otticial  ot  the 
Kyoto  silver  mint  named  Nakannira  Kuranosuke  (1669— 1730),  he  was  tormally  adopted 
by  Kuranosuke  s  colleague  Konishi  Hikokuro.  Tatsujiro  would  later  take  the  name 
Konishi  Hikoemon,  and  in  this  capacity  he  preserved  the  various  papers  and  Korin- 
related  objects  that  constitute  the  family  archive.  Korins  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
Tatsujiro  coincide  with  Korin  s  emergence  as  a  painter,  backed  by  the  receipt,  in  1701 ,  of 
the  court  honorific  liohkyo.  Korin  s  mint  connections  seem  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  his  1704  move  tci  Edo,  where  he  secured  employment  with  the  Sakai  family.  It  is  now 
thought  that  Korin  s  contributic^ns  to  Kenzan  ware  took  place  after  the  formers  return 
to  Kyoto  in  1709. 

THE  RECORD  OF  SHUSEIDO 

Inheritance  receipts  among  the  Konishi  papers  demonstrate  that  Kenzan  received  the 
family  book  collection  and  a  prized  calligraphy  by  Yuan  dynasty  monk  Yin  Yuejiang 
(1267-ca.  1350).  Speculation  that  the  youngest  Ogata  enjoyed  reading,  poetry,  and 
practice  m  calligraphy  cannot  be  far  from  the  mark.  Such  proclivity,  as  we  have  seen, 
constitutes  a  foundation  for  much  of  the  Kenzan  style.  Upon  his  fathers  death  the 
youth  changed  his  name  from  Gonpei  to  Shmsei  (Deep  reflection)  and  left  the  city  for 
Omuix^,  located  at  the  toot  of  two  picturesque  hills  called  Narabigaoka,  where  he  began 
his  life  as  a  recluse.  The  village  of  Omuro  was  also  called  Omuro  Gc:)sho  (Omuro 
palace),  for  the  Heian  period  emperor  Uda  (<S67-93i)  had  his  heaciciuarters  there,  and 
thereafter  the  place  acquired  pedigree  as  an  aristocratic  resort. The  Shmgon-sect  temple 
Ninna)i  was  built  there  in  NSS,  to  be  revived  m  1647  as  a  salon  fcir  tonsured  sons  of  the 
imperial  family.  In  the  Oiihi,  an  official  record  maintained  by  the  Ninnaji  Temple, 
Shinseis  name  appears  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  third  month  of  1689.  Presumably  he 
had  used  up  his  cash  inheritance  to  create  "Shuseido"  (Hall  for  learning  tranquility),  a 
secluded  environment  complete  with  teahouse,  meditation  hall,  and  ticwer  beds  (tor 
Kenzan  s  Kyoto  locations,  see  fig.  46). 

What  we  know  of  Kenzans  life  at  the  villa  comes  from  "Shilseido  ki,"  a 
description  of  a  visit  by  two  monks  of  the  Obaku  sect  of  Zen  Buddhism,  Dokusho 
Shden  (1617—1694)  anci  Gettan  Docho  ( 1636— 1713). The  recorci  was  ciiscovered  byTanaka 
Kisaku  111  1937.  Kenzan  seems  to  have  been  interested  in  Obaku  Zen  from  his  youthful 
days  in  the  Kariganeya,  and  presumably  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  moving  to  west  Kyotc:) 
was  a  yearning  to  be  closer  to  Dokusho;  when  Kenzan  received  the  lay  name  "Reikai" 
from  the  old  monk  111  about  1690,  he  was  among  a  privileged  few.  Kenzans  retreat  is 
described  as  a  pleasant  space,  outfitted  with  poetic  props  right  down  to  the  eastern 


hedge  ot  chrysanthemums  associated  with  Chinese  poet-paragon  Tcio  Yuanming 
(365—427).  Perhaps  this  was  a  Httle  too  scripted,  tor  in  "Shiiseido  ki,"  Kenzan  is  taken  to 
task  by  his  visitors  tor  adopting  the  trappings  ot  the  reckise.  Real  tranquility  was 
internal: 

It  one  is  going  to  search  tor  lite's  treasure  the  waves  ot  lite  must  be  quieted;  when 
the  water  is  turbulent  it  is  impossible  to  see  into  it.  It  the  water  is  calm,  clean,  and 
pure,  the  radiance  ot  a  jewel-like  heart  w  ill  naturally  appear.  It  you  do  ncit  de\'ote 
yourself  w  htilelieartedly  to  the  way  ot  Zen  through  meditation,  every  purpose  will 
become  coiitiised,  your  relationships  witli  others  will  lose  direction,  and  the  three 
evil  passions  ot  greed,  anger  and  tocilishness  will  obscure  your  heart. The  six  senses 
will  blur  and  mix  in  \'our  mind.  For  you  to  arriw  at  the  stillness  ot  heart  which  is  at 
the  root  ot  all  things  is  still  ditticult,  is  it  not?  I'lease,  young  master,  try  hard  to  study 
this;  always  strive  to  learn  (sliil)  tranquility  (sci).  Study  quietly,  widely,  and  tacitly,  and 
after  a  long  period  ot  maturation  enlightenment  will  occur  naturally.  When  that 
happens,  \ov  the  first  time  you  will  be  really  \\orth\'  of  being  called  a  wise  man 
who  has  abandoned  the  world  to  le.irn  the  \\a\'  of  the  Ikiddha. 

But  Gettan's  moving  admonition,  like  Kenzan "s  lifestyle,  was  cribbed  from 
Chinese  sources.  In  this  case,  Gettan  was  quoting  Song  literatus  Ouyang  Xiu  (1007— 
1072).''  By  this  time,  the  lite  of  the  recluse  was  a  well-polished — and  published — act  ot 
consumption.  Gettan  was  a  producer,  and  he  circulated  his  impressions  in  woodblock- 
printed  journals,  Ga^aiiho  (High  mountain  record),  Cjtiiikyokd  (Cave-dweller  recorei), 
and  lihishi  Dokiislio  Zciiji  korohii  (Record  ot  Zen  priest  jikishi  Dokiishd),  all  released  111 
1704.  Shuseido  impressions  appear  in  the  former  two. 

In  the  Koivhii,  two  other  lay  students'  names  are  recorded  beside  Kenzan  s  Reikai: 
"Gizan"  and  "Koho."  Gizan  was  none  other  than  the  wealthy  merchant  Naba 
Kurdzaemon  Sojun  (1633—1697),  and  Koho  was  his  eldest  son,Yuei  (1652-1699).  The 
Naba  were  m  the  top  tier  ot  Kyoto  merchants,  gixwn  wealthy  through  the  money- 
lending  trade.  Kawasaki  Hiroshi  discovered  the  name  of  Kenzan  in  two  Naba 
documents,  Gizdii  sol<o  (Gizan  s  grass  record)  and  Slidsd  yo<^iii  (Continued  recitations  ot 
Shoso).'"  For  example,  the  latter  includes  a  1692  reference  to  "Shmsei,  the  recluse  ot 
Ninnaji,"  and  a  1697  mention  ot  "Shuseido  Shinsei,  the  recluse  ot  the  western  hills."  In 
1698,  Shinsei  was  identified  as  the  "recluse  ot  Narutaki  Mountain."  Kenzan  met  Naba 
scion  Yuei  tor  an  afternoon  ot  mushroom  hunting  and  impromptu  music  making,  and 
Kenzans  pc^em  tor  the  occasion,  borrowing  on  a  trope  identified  with  Chinese 
landscape  poet  Xie  Lingyun  (a.d.  397—433)  is  recorded  in  Slioso  yoi^iii: 


Lcai'iiio  my  hut  in  iiiiudlcss  liiisfc 

Fol  d  iiioiiiitciiii  rciiipic,  hdiirii  ii'irli  jallcii  Icarcs. 

Beyond  ii'oyldly  coincnis,  with  hii^h-iiiiiulcd  aiiiiiscmciits  not  yet  cxhiuislcd, 
Why  iiiiisl  the  ei'eiiiii(^  beU  echo  orer  this  ii'ihieniess?  " 

THE  NARUTAKI  KILN 

In  1694,  Kenzan  purchased  from  court  noble  Nijo  Tsunahira,  with  whom  the  Ogata 
had  been  on  tannhar  terms  troni  the  time  ot  Soken,  a  tract  ot  land  in  Fukuoji  village, 
Narutaki  Izumidani,  about  a  half-hour's  walk  further  into  the  mountains  h-oni  Ninnaji. 
According  to  a  late-Heian  perioci  recorci  called  Fiiso  rydhhi  (Abbreviated  record  ot 
Japan),  Narutaki  had  been  selected  in  902  as  a  place  ot  puritication  rites  tor  the  Heian 
court. Today  the  Narutaki  River  is  known  as  the  Omuro  River,  and  its  headwaters  are 
tound  m  a  valley  northwest  ot  Koetsu's  Takaganime.  Narutaki  appears  m  native  poetry 
as  an  utaiiiakuva  (place  of  poetic  association),  and  in  the  area  were  built  numerous 
temples  and  resort  hciuses.  hi  2000,  while  examining  a  roaci  cut  on  land  adjacent 
to  Kenzan's  kiln  site,  I  tound  a  deposit  ot  titteenth-century  earthenware  dishes  in 
association  with  Cdimese  porcelains,  testitymg  to  elite  consumption  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Nijo  tamily  was  one  ot  these  noble  residents.  The  deed  transterring  this 
tract  trc^m  the  Nijo  to  Kenzan  is  preserved  in  the  Hozoji  Temple,  which  has  occupied 
the  site  since  1736. The  total  area  was  1,190  t:^iibo  (about  1.6  acres),  and  the  cic^cuments 
preserved  in  the  temple  show,  m  addition  to  a  house,  satellite  buildings  such  as  wood- 
sheds, wells,  and  outhouses.  It  is  luit  known  whether  Kenzan  had  totally  abandoneci  his 
Shuseido  villa  tor  this  new  location;  since  Narutaki  is  a  short  walk  troni  Shuseido,  he 
may  have  been  a  commuter. 

Circumstances  leading  up  to  the  workshop  are  detailed  m  the  Ninnaji  Temple 
document  Oiiki,  introduceci  by  antic]uities  dealer  Ninagawa  Teiichi  in  \^j}Ck'~  This 
temple  diary  is  key  testimony  for  the  study  of  the  Ninsei  workshop  and  the  start-up 
activities  ot  the  Kenzan  kiln,  tor  in  addition  to  noting  visits  to  the  prince-abbot,  the 
document  records  administrative  affairs  (many  ot  these  temples  doubled  as  heade]uarters 
tor  local  bailitfs).  Between  the  third  and  eleventh  month  ot  1699,  Kenzan  is  recordeet  at 
the  temple  seven  times,  requesting  permission  to  build  a  kiln,  asking  tor  firewood,  and 
notitymg  the  authorities  ot  his  tirst  tiring  schedule.  It  is  no  cc^incidence  that  the  same 
record  mentions  the  heirs  ot  Nonomura  Ninsei. They  have  various  audiences  with  the 
Ninnaji  officials  right  up  to  the  time  of  Kenzan's  tiring — and  then  simply  ciisappear 
from  the  recorci.  It  is  hard  not  to  associate  the  opening  of  Kenzan's  kiln  with  the 
collapse  ot  the  Ninsei  wt:>rkshop.  This  will  be  ciiscussed  further  in  the  "Potters' 
Perspective"  chapter. 


The  physical  environment  ot  the  Narutaki  workshop  can  be  reconstructeci  by 
walking  the  site  and  examining  documents.  The  kiln  itself  was  locateti  just  behind  the 
present-day  temple,  on  a  slope  alongside  the  path  leading  to  the  cemetery  Until 
recently,  shards  were  scattered  everywhere.  Pieces  of  kiln  wall  with  accretions  of  ash 
glaze  have  been  cliscovereci,  anci  in  1986  I  excavated  a  layer  of  ash,  charcoal,  anci  various 
artifacts  stretching  three  meters  across  the  site.  According  to  Kenzans  1737  pottery 
manual  Toho  hirsiiyo,  the  name  "Kenzan"  was  conceived  because  Narutaki  Mountain 
was  situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  capital.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  "heaven"  trigram 
elucidated  in  the  Chinese  classic  Book  of  Cluvi^ics:  the  source  of  strength  and  creativity. 
Kenzan  also  adopteci  the  pseudc~)nyin  Recluse-Potter,  or  "Tom,"  and  this  is  seen  as  a 
wish  to  extend  his  reclusive  activities  into  the  realm  of  pottery.  It  is  intriguing  that  at 
least  one  late-Mmg  gentlemen-potter  had  used  the  same  name;  "taking  refuge"  in  a 
secular  pursuit  was  a  convention  used  by  Chinese  literati,"  and  the  notion  was 
presumably  accessible  to  a  bibliophile  like  Kenzan. 

Testimony  tor  Kenzan's  patix:)nage  comes  in  the  form  of  notes  in  the  ciiaries  of  the 
nobilit}'.  Kenzan  appeared  before  the  tonsured  prince  of  Ninnaji  Temple  and  at  the  Nijo 
family  household,  where  he  "presenteci"  various  pots,  presumably  at  the  conclusion  of 
successful  firings.  But  considering  the  range  of  styles  m  shards  from  the  kiln  site 
together  with  his  later  popularity',  the  idea  of  all-noble  patronage  strains  credibility.  The 
presentation  was  strategic.  In  the  tradition  of  okier  Kyoto  kilns,  which  had  exploited 
courtly  links  as  a  way  of  projecting  a  materialized  "Kyoto"  to  regional  customers,  Kenzan 
was  distributing  his  flagship  wares  to  the  local  nobility — and  a  far  greater  quantity  of 
ordinary  wares  to  urban  merchants. 


MUNICIPAL  RECORDS  AND  MASS  LITERATURE 

Production  at  the  Narutaki  site  contmueci  for  a  ciozen  years,  until  1712,  when  Kenzan 
moved  to  Nijo  Street  m  the  center  of  the  city.  The  formal  name  of  the  place  is 
Teramachi  Nishi  Chojiyamachi,  and  according  to  the  city  guicie  Kyo  liabutae,  the  street 
was  occupieci  by  makers  of  texts  for  No  chanting,  core  makers  for  lacc]uer  ware,  anci 
ivory  carvers. This  was  an  urban  workshop,  not  unlike  those  ciepicted  by  Kyoto  painters 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.'^  The  Chojiyamachi  workshop  was  also  strategically 
k:)cated  near  the  wharves  of  the  Takase  River,  the  main  conciuit  to  Osaka  and  beyoncT 
The  mcwe  itself  is  mentioneci  m  a  magistrate  s  document  called  Oydkiislio  iiiiiki  taioai 
oboc<^aki  (General  recoixi  of  the  [Kyoto]  government  office): 

Kenzan  Shmsei  of  Nijo,  west  of  Teramachi  on  the  north  side 
[Chojiyamachi]:  Regarding  the  matter  of  Kenzan  ware,  to  the  west  of 


Omuro,  m  a  forested  mountain  withni  the  precmcts  of  bailiff  Kohori 
Jm'emon,  Ogata  Shmsei  owned  a  house;  with  the  intention  ot  building 
a  kiln  and  making  a  lixang  there,  he  successtully  petitioned  Takigawa 
Yamashiro-no-Kami  and  Ando  Suruga-no-Kami  ot  tins  office  in  \(nji.j. 
Since  the  place  was  located  northwest  of  the  capital,  he  called  the  pottery 
Kenzan,and  that  is  where  he  operated  his  ceramics  business.  In  1712,  stating 
that  this  place  was  inconvenient,  he  dismantled  his  kiln,  granted  the  land  to 
another  person,  and  came  to  live  in  Kyoto,  where  he  now  operates  a 
ceramics  business.  Regarciing  his  kiln,  since  there  are  niaiiv  111  the  area 
ot  Awataguchi  and  Gojozaka,  he  is  renting  them  tor  his  work.'- 

This  reference — especially  the  part  about  "ceramics  business"  and  "bcorrowec"!  kilns"  is 
often  c]uoted  as  evidence  that  Kenzan  had  lost  his  artistic  cc^mpass  and  was  drittmg  m 
the  mass  ceramics  incitistry.  It  shotilcl  be  considered  more  caretully.  The  Ohoc(^iiki  is 
structured  chronologically,  beginning  with  Raku  and  its  links  to  late-Mc)mc)yama 
warlc:)rd  Hideyoshi,  then  on  to  Awataguchi  (thirteen  \voi"kshc:)ps)  and  an  implied 
connection  to  the  tonsured  prince  of  the  Shoren-in  Temple,  then  Kiyomizu  (three 
workshops),  and  Kenzan,  in  that  order.  There  is  no  mention  whatsoever  ot  Ninsei: 
these  are  active  potteries.  Consiclenng  the  citations  ot  Kenzan  ware  in  popular  literature 
ot  the  day,  namely  the  encyclopedia  Wdhdii  sdiistii  :iic  (1713)  and  the  Chikamatsu 
(1653-1724)  puppet  play  Ikiitauia  shiiiiil  (1715),  the  picture  is  nc^t  one  of  a  potter  adntf, 
but  rather  ot  a  highly  successtul  potter,  now  integrated  mto  the  local  industry.  The 
accelerated  production  c:»t  Kenzan  ware  must  also  be  connected  to  K5nn  s  return  to  the 
city  in  1709.  Three  years  later  the  older  brother  opened  a  spacious  new  house  in 
Shmmachi,  several  blocks  west  c^t  Kenzan's  c]uarters  in  Cht"yiyamachi. 

In  his  pottery  manual  To//  scilio,  written  m  1737,  Kenzan  reported  that  his  adopteci 
son,  Ihachi,  was  making  pottery  m  the  precincts  ot  the  Shogoin  Temple  m  east  Kyotc:i. 
Since  it  is  unlikely  that  Ihachi  could  establish  such  a  place  himselt  (Shogoin,  like 
Ninnaji,  was  a  prestigious  imperial  cloister),  I  assume  that  this  was  arranged  by  Kenzan 
before  he  departed  tc:ir  Edo  arounci  1731.  References  in  loki  iiiipposlio,  a  manual 
attributable  tc^  Ihachi,  suggest  that  this  workshop,  too,  relieci  on  renteci  space  m  high- 
temperature  kilns.  At  this  time,  judging  by  the  proliteration  ot  pattern  books  tor  textiles 
and  other  items,  procluction  ot  many  ciitterent  goocis  in  a  Korin  style  was  booming: 
Ihachi  had  inherited  a  thriving  brand.  As  tor  Kenzan,  he  was  in  his  early  sixties.  In  1729, 
his  longtime  triend  and  patron  Ni]o  Tsunahira  had  taken  the  tonsure.  This  may  have 
closed  an  era  tor  Kenzan,  and  indirect  evicience  suggests  that  shortly  afterward  he 
departed  for  Edo. 


KAN'EIJI  AND  YO  SHI  WAR  A 

The  founding  architectural  premise  of  the  city  ot  Edo  was  defense  but  even  more  so 
rephcation,  anci  the  model  was  Kyoto.  Edo  would  not  begm  to  develop  its  own  urban 
icientity  until  well  after  Kenzans  death.  Kyoto  emulation  reached  fever  pitch  with  the 
ascendancy  ot  titth-generation  Tokugawa  shogun  Tsunayoshi  (1646—1709),  whose 
powerful  mother,  the  Kyoto-born  Keishoin  (1627— 1705),  contrived  to  transplant  people, 
customs,  and  things  ot  the  ancient  capital.  The  word  hiidaniiiai ,  which  now  means 
worthless  or  nonsensical,  originally  meant  "not  descended  (trom  Kyoto)."'  In  other 
words,  if  a  thing  was  not  from  Kyc^to,  it  had  no  value.  With  his  move  to  the  new  capital 
around  1731,  Kenzan  became,  in  short,  "something  trom  Kyoto,"  and  he  was  noted  tor 
it.  A  story  111  the  late-Edo  period  painting  manual  Ko{;(i  hiho  inserts  him  into  a  local 
fable:  Kenzan  brought  a  gift  t^t  Kyoto  warblers  tor  his  princely  patron  in  Edo,  and  the 
birds  escaped  to  flourish  111  an  area  now  called  Uguisudani  (Warbler  Viilley).  The 
conventional  history  of  the  area  attributes  the  warblers  to  the  prince  himself. 

In  the  Konishi  archive  there  are  two  Kenzan  letters  written  trom  Edo  to  nephew 
Konishi  Hikoemc:)n  (Tatsujiro;  1700-1753).  One  ot  them  demonstrates  that  in  Edo 
Kenzan  was  closely  associated  with  K5kan  Hoshinno  (1697—1736).  Kokan  was  sixth  in  a 
line  of  tonsured  princes  serving  Kan'eiji,  a  Tokugawa  religious  center  built  in 
replication  ot  Kyoto's  powerful  Enryakuji,  whose  job  it  was  to  protect  Kyoto  from  the 
inauspicious  northeast.  Kenzan  may  have  become  close  to  K5kan  through  Nij5 
Tsunahira,  for  the  prince  was  the  younger  brother  of  Tsunahira's  wife.  Kokan  received 
the  ritual  post  m  1715,  and  made  periodic  returns  to  Kyoto  over  the  next  decade  or  so; 
he  could  have  met  Kenzan  during  one  of  thc:)se  trips.  His  last  departure  for  Ecio  took 
place  m  1731,  and  it  is  assumed  that  Kenzan,  having  turned  over  the  business  to  Ihachi, 
accompanied  him.  Kokan  appears  to  have  enjoyed  art:  he  pursued  painting  under  the 
pseudonym  Keisho.  According  to  Koi^a  bikd.  Kenzan's  Edo  abt^cie  was  111  Iriya,  just 
outside  of  the  Kan'eiji  precincts,  and  he  is  described  m  that  record  as  being  totally 
preoccupieti  with  pottery. 

Later  records  show  that  Iriya  was  home  to  a  group  of  potters  who  manufactured 
tile  and  earthenware  utensils  tor  Kau'eiji,  but  there  is  mc:)re  to  the  local  topography  than 
princely  and  ecclesiastical  connections.  On  the  other  side  of  Iriya  was  the  famed 
pleasure  quarter  of  Yt^shiwara,  and  the  location  must  be  consicierecl  m  light  ot  Kenzan's 
appearance  in  literature  penned  by  twoYoshiwara  habitues.  Kikuoka  Senryo's  Kiiidai  scji 
dan  (Present-Day  gossip;  1733)  celebrates  Kenzan's  arrival  as  a  cultivated  Kyotoite,  and 
Shoji  Katsutomi's  Ddbd^iociislitl  (Cave-Dweller's  verse  garden;  173S)  carries  a  haiku 
verse  savoring  local  sweets  arranged  on  a  Kenzan-ware  dish.  Here  is  evidence  linking 
Kenzan  to  popular  culture,  but  perhaps  we  shouki  resist  the  temptation  to  bifurcate 


Fig.  47.  Yatsuhashi  (Eight  bridges), 
by  Ogata  Kenzan  (1663-T743), 
late  I730s-carly  1740s.  Hanging  scroll, 
mk  and  color  on  paper,  2S.f)  .\  36.6. 
Private  collection.  Japan. 


the  power  center  at  KanViji  from  the  pleasure  center  at 
Yoshiwara.  Genre  paintings,  such  as  a  screen  h"oni  the  hand 
of  Hishikawa  Moronobu  (i6iS— 1694)  in  tlie  Freer  Gallery 
collection  (F1906.266— 267),  picture  the  two  places  together,  a 
site  more  tor  merrymaking  than  for  religious  rites.  Kenzan 
seems  to  have  moved  through  both  without  trauma. 

According  to   the   nineteenth-century   records  Koiiii 
h]uikii:ii  and  Koi^a  Kenzan  was  known  as  "second- 

generation  Korin"  while  living  in  Ecio.This  was  surely  based  on 
sibling  connections  rather  than  skill.  What  Kenzan  brought  to 
painting  was  not  a  specialist  touch,  but  rather  the  nonchalance 
of  a  literatus  and  the  directness  ot  a  craft  decorator.  In  his  last  years  those  habits  were 
carried  over  to  paper  and  silk  m  the  form  ot  small  compositions,  usually  with  an  addition 
ot  poetic  inscriptions  (tig.  47). These  must  have  been  executed  in  the  haiku  and  teahouse 
salons  arounci  Yoshiwara  and  Honjo,  the  city's  pc:)etry  colony.  In  addition  to  these 
lighthearted  pieces,  there  are  a  few  larger  scrolls  111  a  Korin  style.  The  seals  impresseci  on 
the  paintings  suggest  that  the  world  ot  the  scholar-recluse:  "Reikai"  was  the  early  Zen 
name  accjuireci  trom  Obaku  priest  Dokushd;  "Shinsei" — deep  meditation — was 
Kenzan  s  first  pseudonym;  "Furiku,"  a  pseudoynym  taken  up  in  these  late  years,  has  an 
ancient  Chinese  connotation  as  "tutor  to  a  prince";  and  "Tozen,"  another  alias  assumed 
m  old  age,  connotes  "beyond  Zen" — a  world  where  Zen  as  torm  disappears. 
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A  KENZAN  SCHOOL? 

Kenzan  as  incarnate  form  ciisappeared  with  Ogata  Shinsei's  death  in  1743. The  language 
ot  his  pottery  manual  written  late  m  lite  hints  that  the  old  man  considered  his  place  111 
history,  but  never  intended  tt:i  create  a  practice  that  could  be  transmitted  to  another 
embodied  "Kenzan."  As  we  shall  see  m  the  next  chapter,  Kenzan  himselt  personitied  the 
very  fracture  ot  Japanese  artisanal  transmission  inasmuch  as  he,  a  dilettante  with  no  formal 
training  in  the  craft,  managed  to  obtain  a  manual  ot  recipes  trom  the  Ninsei  kiln  without 
any  intentic^in  at  all  ot  using  Ninsefs  name  or  style.  Kenzan  lett  his  Kyoto  business  to 
Ihachi,  but  lhachi  never  useet  the  name  Kenzan  II — tor  him  "Kenzan"  was  simply  a 
trademark.  (We  have  used  it,  however,  m  the  .itti  ibution  section  ot  the  catalogue  to  avoid 
contusion.)  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  Ihachi  ever  received  a  document  ot  succession. 

Even  it  the  tirst  Kenzan  had  intended  to  tc^und  a  school,  the  later  transmission  is 
problematic. There  are  tv/o  so-called  lines  ot  succession:  the  Kyoto  Kenzan  line  and  the 
Edo-Tokyo  Kenzan  line. "'The  successor  to  Kenzan  111  his  native  Kyoto  was,  as  we  have 
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seen,  Ogata  Ihachi  (active  ca.  1720—60),  Kenzans  adopted  son,  who  worked  very  ninch 
in  the  Kenzan  manner  and  Hke  his  adoptive  tather  had  little  idea  of  a  succession  proper. 
He  seems  not  to  have  left  a  pottery  hen-,  anci,  as  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  catalogue  section,  m  the  second  halt  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Kenzan  style 
essentially  dissolved.  A  Kyoto  Kenzan  III  appeareci  somewhat  later  m  the  person  of 
one  Miyata  Gosuke  (active  early  19th  century),  but  his  adoption  of  the  title  seems  to 
be  unilateral. 

The  Edo-Tokyo  line,  which  leads  up  to  Bernard  Leach  s  teacher  Urano  Shigekichi 
(1851— 1923),  was  purportedly  begun  with  a  late-m-life  transmission  from  Kenzan  to  an 
obscure  Edo  successor.  The  title  was  then  passeci  to  an  h'lya  resident  named  Miyazaki 
Tominosuke,  from  Tommosuke  s  wife  (or  possibly  widow)  Haru  to  Sakai  Hoitsu,  and 
h'om  Hoitsu  to  brothel  owner  and  amateur  scholar  Nishimura  Myakuan  (1754—18^3), 
who  charted  this  course  m  a  document  called  Kcnzaii  sciiai<^iiki  (Genealogy  of  the 
Kenzan  school).  It  came  to  an  end  with  one  Miura  Kenya  (1821-1S89),  who  inherited  a 
group  ot  materials  associateci  with  the  title,  but  never  chose  to  fully  assume  it.  (The 
"Ken"  in  his  name  was  received  during  stuciy  with  Myakuan.)  Kenya  himself  was  a 
crattsman  ot  some  skill,  but  his  true  passion  was  m  exploring  new  Western  technologies. 
Sustaining  himselt  by  making  Kenzan-style  pottery,  Kenya  managed  to  build  Japan's  first 
ironclad  ship  and  open  tactories  that  produced  Western-style  brick,  glass,  and  ceramic 
insulatc-)rs  tor  electric  wiring.  During  a  recent  trip  to  Sendai  m  nc^rdrern  |apan  to  search 
tor  materials  that  Kenya  had  dissennnated,  I  tounci  among  his  traditional  pottery  manuals 
a  diagram  tor  a  Western-style  smelting  furnace.  Kenya's  Sendai  pottery  heir,  himself  the 
recipient  ot  a  Kenzan  pottery  manual,  arranged  to  be  buried  111  a  huge  vat  fitted  with  an 
imported  sheet-glass  window. These  were  anything  but  "traciitional"  craftsmen. 

Another  ot  Kenya's  numerous  pottery  disciples  was  Leach's  teacher,  Urano 
Shigekichi  (fig.  48).  Leach  describes  him  as  "Ogata  Kenzan,  oki,  kindly  and  poor,  pushed 
to  one  sicie  by  the  new  commercialism  ot  the  Meiji  era."'''  There  is  neither  record 
nor  allegation  to  the  eftect  that  a  "Kenzan  transmission"  occurreci  between  Kenya  anci 
Urano.  In  tact  the  fitter's  background  was  also  m  part  nontraditional,  as  m  1873  he  had 
studied  slip-castmg — then  a  revolutionary  Western  tormmg  technic|ue — under  German 
chemist  Gottfried  Wigener  (1831-1892),  before  even  meeting  Kenya.  Urano's  tamily 
circle  was  also  tied  to  Western  innovations:  his  tather-in-law  was  pioneering  Japanese 
photographer  and  Europhile  Shimooka  Renjo  (1823-1914). The  Kenzan  inheritance  was 
set  up  111  1901,  when  Renjo  arranged  to  have  Urano  adopted  by  one  Ogata  Keisuke. 
Such  adult  adoptions  are  not  uncommon  m  households  where  there  is  no  heir.  Art 
acimmistrator  Machida  Hisanan  (1838-1897),  whose  work  in  developing  die  first 
national  museum  took  him  on  a  nationwicie  survey  of  "imperiled  objects,"  seems  also  to 
have  had  a  hand  m  the  dealings. 


Fig.  48.  Urano  Shigekichi  (1851-1923), 
ca.  1900.  Photographer  unknown. 
Private  collection, Japan. 


Ogata  Keisuke,  Urano's  adoptive  father,  claimed  taiiulial  descent  troin  an  Ogata 
Kenzan  back  in  Kyoto,  but  Keisuke's  genealogy  suggests  that  his  ancestor  was  not 
Kenzan  tlie  first  but  Kenzan's  adopteci  son,  Ihachi.'^  l^egarciless  of  its  origins,  this  was 
not  a  potters  title  inheritance,  but  after  the  adoption  Urano  used  the  name  "Kenzan  VI" 
and  signed  his  pots  "Kenzan."  Much  m  the  manner  of  his  teacher,  Kenya,  Urano's  real 
specialty  lay  in  forming  and  dect:)rating  small  accessory  items  such  as  medicine  cases 
(iiiiv)  and  beads;  wheel  work  was  hired  out  to  a  specialist.  I3y  the  time  he  began  to  tutor 
Leach,  Urano  had  abandoned  his  traditional  multichamber  climbing  kiln  in  favor  of  a 
single-ciomed  cievice  with  flanking  square  fireboxes,  which  some  authorities  claim  was 
a  Western  innovation.  Shikiba  Ryiizaburd,  an  early  biographer  of  Leach,  mentions  that 
Urano  was  making  toys  and  dolls  for  sale  at  the  Tokyo  department  ste:)re,  Mitsukoshi."' 

Leach's  days  with  Urano  are  described  briefly  in  Leach's  memoir  Beyond  Hast  and 
['R'.sf:  "There,  sitting  on  his  | Urano's]  hard  i\ooi\  I  began  to  learn  my  alphabet  of  clay, 
turning  a  pc:)tter's  wheel  with  a  stick,  either  making  the  soft  ware  with  wet  hanels,  or 
turning  the  cheese-hard  pots.  He  said  very  little;  in  fact  my  many  c]uestions  m  very 
limited  Japanese  bothered  him — 'Do  what  I  show  you,  which  is  how  my  master  taught 
me.'"'"  Leach  was  impatient  w  ith  this  manner  of  teaching,  and  the  rect:ird  shc^ws  that 
before  meeting  Urano  he  had  tried  out  several  potters,  including  one  named  Horikawa 
Kozan.They  seem  to  have  been  less  than  forthcoming."  The  fact  that  Urano  was  able  to 
satisfy  Leach's  expectations  indicates  that  the  former  was  to  some  extent  accustomed  to 
discourse:  Urano's  writing  appears  in  at  least  cine  anticiue  art  journal."  C^Mitrary  to 
Leach's  depiction  of  a  last-of-a-breed  artisan,  Urano  was  a  nimble  survivor  of  Japan's 
pell-mell  modernization. 

In  hindsight  Leach  described  the  moment  of  transmission  thus:  "One  evening  he 
I  Urano  I  asked  me  to  come,  saying  he  wanteci  to  give  me  the  Dciislio  (recipes)  he  had 
inheriteci.This  was  the  sealeci  proof  of  succession,  prociuced  at  a  Master's  death."^' This 
d(Kument  presumably  was  lost  when  Leach's  studio  burned  in  1919,  but  the  contents 
can  be  guessed  at  through  later  publications:  mainly  recipes  for  pigments  painted  under 
or  over  clear  lead  glazes.  These  recipes  are  close  to  those  useci  by  the  first  and  all  later 
Kenzans  in  their  low-temperature  work,  but  there  is  nothing  secret  about  them,  as 
similar  formulas  haci  been  used  by  both  professionals  and  amateurs  for  centuries.  What 
was  Urano's  intention  in  granting  them?  The  earliest  writings  about  this  say  that  Leach 
received  a  "certificate  of  proficiency";^"^  later,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  became  for 
Leach  a  "certificate  of  succession." 

Despite  or  in  addituin  to  this  bond  Leach  continued  to  search  for  other  mentors: 
before  his  departure  for  China  in  1914  he  studied  overglaze  enamel  techniques  under 
Makuzu  Kozan  (1842— 1916)  in  Yokohama.  Kozan  was  a  superb  technician — far  more 
accomplished  than  Urano  Shigekichi — who  mastered  both  fine  decorated  pc:)rcelains  in 


export  taste  and  somewhat  more  traditional  stonewares  tor  the  domestic  market."' 
Some  of  the  latter  is  m  the  Kenzan  style.  The  Kozan  relationship,  however,  does  not 
appear  m  Leach's  own  accounts. 

THE  LAST  KENZAN 

Leach's  ciecision  to  essentialize  LJrano  and  effectively  erase  his  other  early  pottery  tutors 
shows  how  he  came  to  value  a  Kenzan  tamily  tree  in  his  resume.  But  all  this  developed 
later:  Leach's  writings,  his  Japan  activities,  anci  survivor  testimony  demonstrate  that  this 
"Kenzan  consciousness"  only  became  impiortant  some  forty  years  after  his  actual 
study  with  Urano  Shigekichi."''  The  key  developments  are  narrateti  m  Leach's  Porter  in 
Japan,  a  diary  of  his  activities  ciuring  his  1953  to  1954  stay.  An  entry  tor  April  15th,  1953, 
reads,  "I  spent  this  day  at  the  Kenzan-Konn  exhibition  at  the  Mitsukoshi  [Tokyo 
Department  Store]  Gallery  talking  to  visitors  anci  members  of  the  Kenzan  Society. The 
opening  of  the  exhibiticin  had  been  set  so  that  I,  as  one  of  the  two  living  representatives 
of  the  school,  the  other  being  Toniimoto  Kenkichi  (1886-1963),  could  take  part  in  it."'' 
Leach's  widow,  Janet,  tcild  me  that  the  Kenzan  title  assumption  and  exhibition  were  a 
promotional  idea  of  Leach's  friend  and  folk-craft  leader  Yanagi  Sdetsu  (1889— 1961),  who 
was  very  skillful  m  creating  venues  that  would  produce  interest  m — anci  revenue  tor — 
his  pet  causes.'^  Yanagi  appears  to  have  felt  that  Leach's  appearance  in  such  a  context 
would  attract  publicity  for  his  extended  tour.  In  the  1950s,  art  shows — many  of  them 
held  in  department  stores — achieved  explosive  popularity  in  Japan.  Entire  genres  of 
traditional  art  achieveci  their  popular  consolidations  at  this  time,  and  Kenzan's  Rimpa 
school  was  especially  prominent. 

Janet  also  told  me  that  after  the  Mitsukoshi  show,  in  which  Leach's  pots  were 
exhibited  along  with  those  of  the  original  Kenzan  anci  other  masters  of  the  school,  the 
"whole  thing  went  to  his  head  and  Bernard  really  began  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  this  school."  To  buttress  his  role  as  living  heir.  Leach  had  to  grasp  the 
Kenzan  genealogy,  and  A  Potter  in  Japan  tells  of  Leach's  growing  engagement  with 
Japanese  art  history  at  this  time:  "The  whole  exhibition  introduced  me  to  fresh  pastures 
in  art  about  which  I  hope  to  compile  a  book  whilst  I  am  m  Japan.""'^This  was  to  be  the 
gestation  ot  Kenzan  and  His  Tradition  (1966).  Ot  consequence  is  that  Leach's  research 
seized  upon  the  sweeping  art  historical  survey  Epoclis  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art  (1912), 
by  Ernest  Fenollosa  (1853— 1908).  Fenollosa  haci,  from  the  last  quarter  ot  the  nineteenth 
century,  positioned  himself  as  a  rescuer  of  traciitional  East  Asian  art;  the  authority  for 
this  undertaking  rested  m  part  with  his  affiliation  with  the  Kano  school,  a  Hue  ot 
painters  that  enjoyed  great  authority  anci  patronage  in  the  premociern  era  but  declineei 


Fig.  49- Bernard  Leach  (1887-1979) 
looks  at  Saiio  Kenzaii,  1962. 
PhotOL^r.iplici'  iiiikni^wn. 
Private  eiilleLtmii, j.ip.m. 


precipitously  after  the  late  iiS6os.  For  his  interest  in  the  Kan5 
heritau;e,  Fenollosa  was  rewarded  with  a  title,  Eitan.  Could  this  have 
been  a  model  tor  Leach's  title  pretensions?  Fenollosa  also  mentions 
in  his  npoclis  that  Kenzans  Rinipa  schoc:)l  "had  suttereci  trom 
possessing  no  historian  who  had  preserveci  biographical  and  other 
tacts  striking  to  the  popular  imagination."'"  Here  is  a  sanction  tor 
Leach's  historical  investigations.  In  any  case,  after  19S4  the  status  ot 
his  Kenzan  affiliation  mcwcd  trom  prescription  (Yanagi)  to 
description  (Leach). 

Because  ot  the  very  activities  just  mentioned,  it  appears  that  from  the  early  T95OS 
Leach  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  Kenzan  expert;  during  his  travels  around  Japan  he 
would  often  be  shown  Kenzan-style  works  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  votich 
tor  them  (tig.  49). This  is  treacherous  grounci:  as  a  connoisseur  one  naturally  wants  to 
stake  out  new  territc^iry,  but  there  just  aren't  that  many  genuine  Kenzans.  The  other 
problem  is  that  nobody  at  that  time  was  really  sure  what  a  genuine  Kenzan  was.  Here 
we  have  the  setting  tor  Leach's  involvement  in  what  v/ould  become  the  most  sensational 
Japanese  art  scandal  ot  the  century.  From  the  moment  he  was  shewn  the  Sano  pieces  at 
a  luncheon  m  1962,  Leach  became  a  staunch  supporter,  much  to  the  embarrassment  ot 
his  friends  and  fellow  potters  Hamada  Shoji  (1894-1978)  anciTomimoto  Kenkichi  and 
wife  Janet,  who  haci  spotted  them  as  takes.  But  Leach  v/as  steadfast  to  the  end,  and  late 
in  life  he  maintained  that  even  though  his  tailing  eyes  could  not  see  Sano  Kenzan  he 
could  teel  their  genuineness  in  his  heart.  His  impassioned  plea  te^r  these  pieces  is  the 
central  theme  ot  his  Kcii::dii  and  His  Imditioii.  I  remember  reaciing  the  book  with  awe 
and  complete  creciulity,  as  Lm  sure  many  others  did.  hiasmuch  as  Leach's  erstwhile 
Japanese  assistant,  Mizuo  Hiroshi,  was  more  or  less  writing  the  same  thing — with  some 
persuasiveness — back  home,  diere  was  a  moment  when  Sano  Kenzan  became  the 
center  ot  the  discourse,  moving  all  else  to  the  periphery. 

As  we  have  seen  m  this  book's  prelude,  the  Sano  pieces  were  literally  exposed, 
which  led  to  their  being  exposeci  figuratively.  Serious  scholars  were  relieved.  But  m  the 
fanciful  worki  ot  "Kenzan,"  the  return  to  sobriety  is  little  more  than  a  hiatus.  Since  the 
high-growth  period  ot  the  1980s,  there  have  been  several  new  attempts  to  foist  a  large 
number  of  fakes  on  the  market.  They  have  met  with  some  success,  and  one  suspects 
there  is  more  to  come. 
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NOTES 

1  Discussed  and  annotjted  extensively  in  Ricliard  L. 
Wilson, ""Ogata  Kenzan  1663-1743"  (Ph.D.  diss., 
Universit)'  ot  Kansas  lySs),  andWilson.  Ilif  Art  of  Oi^diii 
Kcmaii.  1991;  most  ot  the  document-,  are  published  in 
illustration  and  typeset  transcription  inYamane,  Koiiislii- 
kc,  1973. 

2  A  verse  (no.  211)  in  the  tenth-century  poetry 
anthology  Kohiii  Withinliil  nuy  hold  a  hint  as  to  the 
meaning  ot  Karigaiieya: 

Tlic  iii(;lit  ii  chilly 

And  1  honoii' <i  lohc  foi  Wiiinnh. 

Ai  tlic  ii'ilil  occM-  call. 

Even  tlic  lou'ci  hoin;lis  of 

Till'  hihli  cloirr  arc  tiiiftcd. 

Kaii  means  both  "borrow"  and  "geese,"  so  borrowing 
a  robe  and  wild  geese  are  poetically  linked  (Rodd, 
Kokiiislnl.  loS).This  is  a  tittmg  shop  name  tor  the 
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3  Kawasaki  Chitora,"K6rin-Hoitsu:  Korin  inpu  ire 
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of  the  thunder  god),  Kokka  s7  (1894):  lsS-67. 

4Tamamushi  Sato ko, "'Korin  kan  no  hensen — 

1815-1915"  (Transitions  in  the  image  of 

Korin — 1815-191S).  BifiilMi  kciikyu  371  (1999):  26-31. 

5  jiiisai's  tirst  wite,  Kana,  was  the  younger  daughter  ot 
physician  Ogata  Gen'an,  an  older  stepbrother  ot 
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6  Ishida  Ichiro,  Ilo  //'i/si?/,  jinbutsu  Sosho  Series,  vol.  30 
(Tokyo:Yoshika\va  Kobuiikan,  I960),  202. 

7  See  Matsushita  Tadashi,  ed.,  Koi;akii  sciisci  sliiiliu-Jofii 
Scnsci  iiioiiiliu  (Collected  poems  ot  the  Kogaku  teacher: 
Collected  writings  ot  the  Joju  teacher)  in  Nilioii  110 
kaiishi  (Chinese-style  poetry  ofjapan),  vol.  2.  ed. 
Fujikawa  Yoshiro  et  al.  (Tokyo;  Kyuko  Shoin,  l9S_s). 

8  The  warrior-supported  academies  were  those  ot 
Yamazaki  Aiisai  (161S-1682)  and  Matsunaga  Seikido 
(1592—1657).  See  John  Allen  Tucker,  Ilo  Jnisai's  Gomo 
Gigi  (7/11^  llic  PliiloiOpliical  IJcfiiiilioii  of  Early  Moilcni  fapaii 
(Leiden:  Brill,  199S),  46-47. 

9  Joseph  D.  Parker,  Zcii  BiuUllii^i  Lainlsiapc  Arts  of  Eaily 
Miiroiiiaclii  Japan  (Albany:  State  University  ot  New  York 
Press,  1999),  33. 

10  Kawasaki  Hiroshi."S//J.^(i  yo^in  ni  arawareru  Korin  to 
Kenzan — -Jo"  (Korm  and  Kenzan  as  revealed  in  the 
S/)(T.4C  yci;/!/,  part  one),  Kohifiitsu  81  (1987):  sS— 65. 

11  Ibid.,  61. 

12  Ninagawa  Teiichi,"T5sci  Nmsei  no  Bunken 
Hokoku"  (Report  on  a  document  concerning  the 
potter  Ninsei),  Cliaivan  6y  (1936):  53—65. 


13  James  C.Y  Watt,  "The  Literati  Environment,"  in  The 
ChinCiC  Scliolar'i  Snulio.  ed.  Chu-tsmg  Li  andjames  C.Y. 
Watt  (Ne\vYork:Thames  and  Hudson,  1988).  4. 

14  Painter  Kono  Bairei  (1844-1895)  did  so  at  the  behest 
of  Edward  S.  Morse  during  Morse's  1882  visit  to  Kyoto. 

15  Quoted  in  HagaYoshikiyo,  "is.")'cw  Oyakmho  iiiiiki 
taigai  obocgaki  no  Rakuv,iki,  Kyoyaki.  Kenzan  shiryo  " 
(Materials  on  Raku  ware,  Kyoto  ware,  and  Kenzan  111 
the  Kyoto  Oyakusho  iintki  taiaai  ohoci;iiki).  ^'akiiiioiio 
shiiini  6:16  (1941):  24-27. 

16  For  a  more  complete  explanation  ot  the  Kenzan 
tradition,  see  Wilson,  The  Art  of  Ogata  Kcii:itii,  162—84. 

17  Bernard  Leach, -4  l\Htci  \  Book  (London: 
Transatlantic  Arts,  197O:  original  edition,  1940),  30. 

18  The  genealogy  appears  in  Ogata  Nami,  Ha.ui  no  mi 
(The  truit  ot  die  lotus)  (Kamakura:  Kamakura  Shunjti 
Sha,  19S1),  135. 

19  Shikiba  Ryuzaburo,  Baaitaaiio  Riichi  (Bernard  Leach) 
(Tokyo:  Kensetsu  Sha,  T934),  606. 

20  Bernard  Leach,  Beyond  Eait  and  Wat:  Portraits, 
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24  Shikiba,  Baanaailo  Riichi,  606. 
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Shikiba,  Baanaailo  Riicln.  60S.  For  more  about  Kozan, 
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POTTERS'  PERSPECTIVES 

One  of  the  questions  frequently  asked  about  Ogata  Kenzan  is  whether  or  not  he  made 
his  own  pots. The  correct  answer,  "hardly  ever"  inevitably  evokes  disappointment.  Our 
image  ot  the  potter  is  based  on  modern  stuciio  practice:  it  is  expected  that  any  pt~»tter 
worthy  ot  the  name  will  handle  all  the  proceciures,  it  not  from  clay  digging  at  least  from 
forming  thix:)Ugh  unloading  the  kiln.  Even  in  Kenzan  s  own  work  the  sense  ot  gesture 
and  spontaneity  carries  the  intimatic:)n  of  solo  performance.  In  the  East  Asian  context, 
those  traits  encode  an  aesthetic  and  moral  critic]ue  ot  the  professional  wx^rkshop  anci  its 
specialist  conceits.  And  yet  we  must  be  cautit^us.  Experience  worldwide  shows  that 
once  potters  begin  to  work  outside  ot  households,  specialization  is  precisely  what  they 
develop.'  This  was  certainly  true  m  Kenzan  s  Kyoto  and  elsewhere,  where  work  was 
carrieci  out  in  nucleated  workshops  formed  aix:)und  specific  tasks.  Kenzan  had  suppliers 
for  clay,  glaze,  and  pigment;  fabricators  made  his  pots  and  firemen  fired  them;  painters 
were  on  hanci  to  paint  them. 

Consequendy  one  is  driven  tt^  inquire  into  what  kind  of  potter  Kenzan  really  was. 
How  did  Ogata  Kenzan  conceive  of,  represent,  and  carry  out  the  potters  practice? 
Empirically  speaking,  ceramics  are  clavs  and  stones  manipulated.  But  the  organization 
ot  these  materials  m  physical  and  literary  form  is  also  a  kind  of  cultural  representation, 
whose  assumptions  and  allusions  extend  far  beyond  mechanical  procedures.  For 
anthropologist  Olivier  Gosselain,  cultural  pressures  reveal  themselves  not  only  m  the 
selection  of  potters,  pottery  sites,  or  decorative  patterns,  but  also  even  in  raw  material 
selection,  clay  processing,  and  firing.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  seeing  where  "function  stops 
anci  symbol  (or  style)  begins,  but  to  be  aware  of  their  remarkable  intricacy.""  This  view 
provides  an  alternative  to  antiquarian  and  popular  treatments,  where  the  potter  is 
reduced  to  a  genealogical  unit,  or  the  potters  role  is  ciescribed  in  terms  of  simple 
mtuitic^n  and  serendipity.  Such  generalizations  should  not  be  applied  to  Kenzan.  As  a 
pt:)ttery  wc:)rksht:)p  owner  and  designer,  he  expk:)ited  a  sophisticated  anci  enfranchised 
urban  ceramics  industry;  as  a  cultivated  amateur,  he  had  a  stake  m  expressions  that 
developed  out  of  resistance  to  professional  mannerisms.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  his 
notions  of  potter  anci  pottery  are  complex  and  often  contradictory.  This  tension  is  the 
very  rc:)Ot  of  the  stylistic  kaleidoscope  that  we  find  m  the  Freer  collection. 


Fig.  so.  TiiAv  liiliiiyo  (Potter\  essentials; 
1737).  W  Og.ita  Kenzaii  (1663-1743). 
Unpublislicil  inamisL ript.  Yamato 
Bunkakan,  Nara. 


OPEN  SECRETS 

Ogata  Kenzan's  construct  of  the  pottery  world  emerLjes  in  two  pottery  manuals  from 
his  hand,  loko  liirsiiyo  (Potters  essentials;   1737;  tig.   so)   and   To//  scilio  (Ceramic 
techniques;  also   1737).'  The  contents — more  than   seventy  pages  ot  recipes  and 
.  :  comments  in  each  book — speak  ot  a  keen  interest  m  and  knowlecige  ot 

the  potters  cratt.  But  what  is  not  expressly  written  is  ecjually  important: 
a  critic]ue  implied  in  die  structure  and  content  of  the  text.  The  carehil 
reacier  will  detect  an  impatience  with  the  manual  tasks  ot  the  potter — 
here  Kenzan  reminds  us  ot  Italian  potter  Cipriano  Picolpasso  (iS24-iS7y), 
whtise  T//;cc  Boohs  of  the  Potter's  An  (i  ss7)  ""ly^^  little  about  the  preparation 
ot  clays  and  the  procedures  tor  tormmg  and  tinishing.  Kenzan 
adciitionally  takes  his  predecessors  to  task  tor  relying  on  transmitted 
minutiae,  suggesting  insteael  that  trial  and  error  will  yield  equally  sound 
results.*  Behind  what  appears  to  be  a  simple  ct^mpendium  ot  clay  and 
glaze  recipes,  then,  are  conflicting  claims  tor  continuity'  and  innovation. 

As  tor  continuity  Toho  liitsiiyo  is  structured  as  a  synthesis  ot  three 
bodies  ot  ceramic  knowledge. The  first  section  is  a  copy  ot  the  recipes  for 
making  high-temperature  (lionoaiihi)  pots  that  Kenzan  received  trom  the 
Ninsei  workshop  in  i6yy;  to  this  Kenzan  addeci  his  own  observations  111 
red  ink.  The  seconci  section  relates  the  low-temperature  (iicliioaiim) 
recipes  that  Kenzan  learned  trom  Magobei,  an  artisan  that  he  employed 
trom  the  early  years  at  the  Narutaki  workshop.  Methods  that  Kenzan 
considered  his  own  comprise  the  third  section.  In  the  pretace  Kenzan  ctescribes  himselt 
as  heir  to  an  exclusive  and  secret  bociy  ot  practice: 

The  techniques  ot  pottery  fabrication,  glaze  mixing,  and  clay  tormulation 
that  were  passed  dow  n  ivom  Nonoimira  Nmsci,  who  lived  m  trout  ot  the 
Niniiaji  Temple  111  northwest  Kyoto,  to  me,  Kenzan  Ogata  Shmsei,  are 
presented  here  m  the  torm  ot  a  l">ook  written  by  Ninsei,  signed  with  the  title 
Harima  I3aijo,  and  seal  Fn]ivoshi,  that  he  was  granted. The  techniques  are 
copied  out  m  their  original  torm,  including  even  the  colloquial  terms,  as 
requested. The  contents  are  in)t  to  be  divulged  to  anyone,  [signect]  Kenzan 
Shinsei  [sealeci]  Shmsei.  |thcn  m  red:|  Nmsei's  name  was  originally 
Nonomura  Seiemon.The  name  Ninsei  came  from  comliining  the  Nin  of 
Nmnaji  and  the  Sei  ot  Seiemon;  this  is  the  name  that  he  commonly  used  on 
his  ceramics.  Almost  all  the  wares  m  the  preterenee  ot  [tea  master] 
Kanamori  Sowa  were  made  by  Nmsei. 
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Kenzan  s  inheritance  ot  a  second  tradition,  that  ot  the  Oshikoji  earthenware  techmcjues, 
is  related  midway  through  the  nranuah 

In  Oshikoji,  m  the  eastern  part  ot"Yanagi  no  Bamba  street  in  Kyoto,  there  is  an 
Osliikoji-ware  potter  named  Iclrinionjiya  Snkezaemon;  using  tire  techniques  he 
learned  trom  a  Chinese,  he  is  making  glazed  earthenware.  It  is  said  that  this 
Oshikoji  ware  predates  Choiiro,  the  founder  ot  Raku  ware,  hut  I  don't  know  which 
IS  earher.  From  1699, 1  lived  at  Narutaki  northwest  ot  the  capital;  there  I  began 
making  ceramics.  Since  the  location  was  in  the  northwest  quarter  ot  the  city,  I 
signed  "Kenzan"  on  the  pots  that  were  made  there.  At  that  time  I  employed  a 
craftsman,  one  Magobei,  who  was  related  to  the  Oshikdji  family  and  had  trained 
under  them.  He  was  a  skilled  workman  and  proticient  at  tiring  the  kiln;  he,  along 
with  Seiemon,  the  eldest  son  ot  Nmsei  ot  Oinuro,  assisted  me.  From  these  two  men 
I  learned  the  secret  traditions  ot  Oshikoji  glazed  earthenware  as  well  as  those  of 
Ninsei  ware  ot  Omiiro. 

Then,  m  the  tmal  section,  he  explains  how  he  synthesized  these  two  major  Kyoto 
approaches  into  a  umc]ue  manner  called  "Kenzan": 

About  forty  years  have  passed  since  I  began  making  ceramics  in  the  hills  northwest 
ot  Kyoto.  At  that  time,  m  addition  to  the  glaze  techniques  passed  on  to  me  trom 
Niiisei  and  the  Oshikoji  workshop,  I  used  just  about  every  kind  ot  method; 
discarding  the  bad  parts  ot  the  abcwe  and  combining  them  with  new  methods 
I  have  invented,  I  have  created  a  unique  Kenzan  style  (Kenzan  ichiryii). 

This  is  grist  tor  the  historian.  Nonomiira  Nmsei  brought  Kyoto  ceramics  to  heights  of 
elegance  in  the  mid— seventeenth  century,  establishing  the  local  ware  as  a  coveted 
prociuct  nationwicie.  (Oshik5ji,  for  its  part,  rivaled  the  Raku  workshop  as  a  principal 
low-temperature  workshop  in  the  city.)  Given  Nmsei's  general  prominence  anci  the 
contents  cited  above,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  post— World  W;tr  II  Japan,  the 
relationship  has  been  structured  hagiographically,  with  Kenzan  as  the  disciple  ot  Ninsei. 
Popular  ceramics  journalism  survives  through  repeating  these  "genealogical"  accounts. 
Ogata  Kenzan  himself  is  not  entirely  free  from  complicity  m  this  image  making:  the 
acquisition  ot  the  Ninsei  manual  and  recruitment  ot  Seiemon  do  suggest  a  succession  ot 
sorts.  Kenzan  repaid  the  debt  by  later  adopting  Seiemon's  son,  Ihachi,  setting  him  up  as 
heir  to  the  Kyoto  Kenzan  workshop. 

In  every  other  respect,  this  was  a  takeover.  First,  the  language  in  the  opening  ot  the 
manual  ehdes  the  tact  that  the  first  Ninsei  was  dead  and  his  workshop  had  tor  all 
practical  purposes  tailed."  Second,  Ninsei's  heir  Seiemon  was  not  Kenzan's  teacher  but  a 
hired  hanci,  making  clay  bodies  (the  torte  ot  the  Nmsei  kiln)  tor  "painting  over"  (the 


forte  ot  Kenzan).  Here  the  new  division  of  labor  becomes  a  form  of  erasure.  Third, 
Kenzan  hterally  "writes  over"  Ninsei  in  the  manual.  Having  received  authorization  in 
the  form  ot  these  secret  recipes,  Kenzan  proceeded  to  amenci  them  with  red  margin 
notes. The  comments  range  horn  innocent  glosses  to  mnuencio  about  the  limits  ot  the 
artisanal  approach.  This  was  tantamount  to  rewriting  history  trom  within,  a  device 
typical  ofTokugawa-era  textual  transmissions." 

Transmission  then,  but  to  whom,  anci  for  what  reason?  Proliferation  ot  technical 
manuals  is  part  ot  the  intormation  explosion  in  early  modern  East  Asia.  Citing  the  case 
of  Ming  dynasty  China,  scholar  Craig  Clunas  mentions  manuals  m  agronomy,  military 
techniques,  and  even  lacquer  making  as  part  ot  a  project  to  "produce  the  kntwmg 
subject,  as  much  as  or  even  more  than  they  do  to  transmit  knowledge  conceptualized  as 
something  discrete  trom  those  who  know."^  For  premociern  Japan,  Nishiyama 
Matsunosuke  has  thoroughly  documenteci  how  a  plethora  ot  manuals  were  circulating 
in  town  and  country  in  Kenzans  day.''  Mt^re  than  vocational  tools,  they  too  were 
cultural  currency.  Both  of  Kenzans  manuals  were  passed  into  the  hands  ot 
nonprofessionals.  Most  ot  these  manuals  begin  or  end  by  swearing  the  recipient  to 
secrecy,  but  when  we  consider  their  wide  circulation,  this  kind  of  proscription  ironically 
enhanced  the  commociity  value  ot  the  text.''  In  prying  pottery  techniques  away  from 
their  customary  guardians,  Kenzan  helped  to  make  the  cratt  an  open  secret,  all  the  while 
reminding  the  reader  that  he  was  the  agent  in  this  transtormatK:»n. 

Unstated  but  unmistakably  present  was  a  transtormation  with  regard  to  the  pot 
itself.  The  decline  ot  the  workshop  ot  Nmsei,  which  dominated  Kyoto  ceramics  m  the 
generation  betore  Kenzan,  paralleled  the  domestic  ascendancy  ot  Arita  porcelain.  This 
was  no  coincidence.  Brilliantly  white,  ciurable,  and  divertmgly  decorated,  Arita 
constituted  the  new  trame  ot  reterence  tor  proclucers  anci  consumers,  and  one  ot  the 
consequences  was  that  the  Kyoto  industry  taced  an  identity  crisis  at  the  time  ot 
Kenzans  debut  at  the  turn  ot  the  eighteenth  century.  Kenzan s  ciisinterest  in  tabrication 
and  strong  interest  in  pigments  and  enamels  pointed  the  way  to  a  new  workshop  tocus. 
For  Kenzan,  pottery  could  be  not  only  diverting  but  personalized — and  that  was 
accomplished  via  the  brush.  At  the  heart  ot  Kenzan  s  technical  sensibility  was  the 
painting  analogue.  Kenzan  thought  ot  the  pot  as  a  surtace,  anci  his  orchestration  ot  clays, 
forms,  pigments,  and  glazes — all  accessible  though  broacily  developeci  commercial 
networks — reiiects  that.  We  summon  a  battery  ot  intormation,  including  Kenzans 
manuals,  scientific  analysis,  archaeology,  anci  the  pots  themselves,  as  evidence. 
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CLAYS  AND  CLAY  BODIES 


Consistent  with  high-teniperature  ceramic  production  worldwide,  one  may  assume 
that  the  Kenzan  workshop  required  clays  with  wet  and  dry  strength,  plasticity,  and 
retractormess.The  decorative  agenda  also  mandated  tine  grain — tor  fluid  hrushwork — 
and  whiteness.  Such  a  material  was  available  in  Kyoto.  Kenzans  notes  show  a  preference 
for  a  "clay  mined  tor  many  years  m  front  ot  the  Shiunzan  Kinkai  Komyoji  in  Kurodani." 
Kurodani,  located  in  present-day  SakyoWard  in  east  Kyoto,  was  mentioned  as  a  suitable 
material  as  early  as  1636  in  the  gazetteer  /s.V///^'/V//.m;.  Today's  get:)logists  identify  this  clay 
as  part  ot  an  underground  layer  ot  decomposed  granite.  Traditional  manuals  show 
tunneling  and  excavating  as  the  method  ot  access.  The  source  was  exhausted,  possibly 
even  in  Kenzans  time,  but  I  have  found  numerous  white  clays  in  small  deposits 
throughout  Kyoto,  and  they  have  similar  chemistr\'  to  that  ot  Kenzan  s  kiln  shards,  hi 
photomicrographs  (tig.  51)  one  can  see  the  range  ot  particle  sizes;  the  dominant  mineral 
"suite,"  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  reinforces  the  likelihood  ot  granitic  origins.  In  his 
notes  Kenzan  hints  at  the  existence  of  professional  clay  diggers;  these  specialists  also 
might  have  excavated  clay  tor  walls  (kahc  rsiiclii)  and  dug  the  underground  storage 
chambers  (chikdoiim)  that  recent  archaeologists  have  discovered  m  many  urban  sites. 
Similar  to  today,  clay  and  glaze  materials  were  marketed  commercially,  and  Kenzan 
mentions  wholesalers  along  theYodo  Kiver  bank  in  Osaka. 

Although  It  was  ot  lesser  importance  to  Kenzan,  the  Nmsei  section  ot  loho  liitsiiyo 
devotes  considerable  attention  not  just  to  raw  clays,  but  also  to  clay  bodies.  As  the 
catalogue  has  highlighted,  from  its  inception  the  Kyoto  industry  established  titsiislii — 
the  making  ot  refined  imitations — as  a  mainstay.  Kyoto  potters  imitated  other 
ceramics — ot  China,  Korea,  Southeast  Asia,  Europe,  and  earlier  Japanese  kilns — and 
other  materials,  including  wc^od,  metal,  and  lacquer.  To  approximate  these  referents  it 
was  necessary  to  juggle  materials.  Nmsei  began  with  the  white  Kurodani  base,  then 
altered  color,  texture,  and  fusibility  throuiih  the  addition  of  other  materials.  Kenzan  was 


Fit;.  SI .  MicrogiMpli  of  typic.il  cl.iy  body 
usud  .It  Og.ita  Kenzan's  Nai  iit.iki  kiln. 
t)z  =  qiKU'tz:  Kf=orchoclase  feldspar; 
(liii  =  iiuidstone;  P=void. 
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not  so  concerned  with  the  innards  of  the  fabric,  even  insinuating  that  for  some  types  ot 
products  one  could  use  any  kmci  of  clay.  For  his  basic  needs  he  used  two  clays:  the 
Kurodani  base  and  another  clay,  Yugyo,  horn  the  Gojozaka  area  some  two  kilometers  to 
the  south  ot  Kurociani.  Large  amounts  ot  the  latter  were  excavated  during  road 
construction  in  the  1960s,  and  I  managed  to  obtain  a  sample.  Its  chemistry  is  quite 
similar  to  Kurodani,  having  the  same  parent  rock,  although  it  has  a  little  mt~)re  iron  and 
a  stiffer,  noduled  quality.  I  assume  Kenzan  used  the  Kurodani  white  clay  tor  wares  with 
detailed  painting,  and  this  Yugy5  clay  for  otf-white  wares  with  contrasting  white-slip 
decorations. 

In  his  manual  Kenzan  alst:)  relates  experiments  in  making  porcelain.  At  that  time 
porcelain  production  in  the  Arita  area  of  Hizen  Province  m  Kyushu — which  had  a  near 
moiK^poly — was  supplying  upper-class  households  nationwicle.  Pc:)rcelain  was 
also  great  to  paint  on.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  easy  to  make,  even  for  a  synthesizer 
like  Kenzan: 

[Regarding  porcelain]  .  .  .  clays  similar  to  those  of  Hizen  [Arita]  and  Nankin 
jjingdezhen]  wares:  White  clay  from  the  upper  part  ot  Mount  Hira  m  Goshu  has 
been  mined  by  the  villagers  and  sold  to  pottery  workshops  m  Kyoto;  I  bought  a 
considerable  amount  myselt.  This  clay,  however,  when  used  by  itselt,  does  not  tire 
to  a  pure  white. The  color  resembles  the  unglazed  areas  ot  tolk  porcelain  from 
China  and  Kyushu.  To  achieve  a  pure  white,  I  use  a  technique  which  is  tlic  most 
important  secret  ot  the  Kenzan  kiln. That  is,  I  mix  the  white  clay  from  Bungo 
Province  [Oita  Prefecture]  with  this  Hira  clay  m  equal  parts. 

Kenzan,  then,  tried  to  develop  a  local  source  for  porcelain  but  found  it  to  be  impure. 
The  order  to  Bungo  is  intriguing,  tor  this  was  not  the  porcelain  center  m  Arita — for 
strategic  reasons  they  probably  woulci  not  sell  their  precious  porcelain  stone — but  a 
mine  that  produced  white  clay  tbr  sizing  paper.  "'The  use  of  a  Kyushu  material  has  been 
contirmed  scientitically.  Recently,  with  the  cooperation  ot  Tokyo  scientist  Nmonnya 
Shuji,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  stuciy,  through  neutron  activation  analysis,  the  rare-earth 
chemistry  ot  more  than  one  hundred  Kenzan  sharcis  excavated  trom  his  kiln  site  and 
consumer  sites  natic^nwide.  Although  most  ot  the  data  clustered  around  a  buft-colored 
Kyotc:)  clay  that  presumably  represents  Kuroctam/ Yugyo,  a  small  group  ot  shards  tested 
closer  to  Kyushu  pt:)rcelain  bodies.  As  tor  the  ctecoration  on  these  Kenzan  kiln  porcelain 
shards,  the  choice  was  underglaze  blue,  overglaze  enamel,  or  both,  m  styles  tollowmg 
ko.<oiiictsukc  and  i^w;/  aka-c,  late-Mmg  porcelains  popular  in  early-Ecio  period  |apan.  But 
this  Kenzan  porcelain  was  little  more  than  an  experiment — the  shards  are  usually 
thickly  tbrmed  and  badly  warped,  and  the  intractability  of  the  material  may  explain 
why  It  did  not  become  a  major  product. 


210  Kenzan  tempered  his  clays.  He  mentions  a  crushed  rock  h^om  a  place  called 

^  Fujino'o  inYamashma,  east  Kyoto.  Years  ago  I  visiteci  Fujino'o  and  tounci  an  extensive 

m 

?^  area  of  rotten  granite  that  would  be  commercially  exploitable.  It  was  sufficiently 

>^ 

N  decomposed  as  to  not  need  crushing — that  would  save  the  step  ot  pulverizing  it  with  a 

^  water-cinven  crusher  as  was  the  custom  elsewhere.  Kenzan  mentions  that  an  aciciition  of 

H 

M  thisYamashina  stone  Vv'as  necessary  when  "cracks  form  m  the  base  ot  vessels" — in  other 

z  wolxis,  It  was  a  temper  used  to  counteract  excessive  shrinkage.  Petrographic  analysis  of 

^  Kenzan-ware  sharcis  shows  that  the  size  ot  the  rock  tiller  increases  in  proportion  to  the 

w  thickness  of  the  walls,  i.e.,  bigger  vessel,  larger  temper  grains. 

n  Generally  the  raw  clays  were  dried,  crushed  with  a  mallet,  and  put  into  water  to 

~  .        ,  , 

>  slake.  Successive  decanting  lett  a  clav  with  the  ciesired  tmeness.  Alter  an  initial  period  ot 

Q  dehydration  m  a  holding  tank,  the  soft  clay  was  scoopeci  onto  tiles  or  boards  tor  drying, 

and  was  then  kneaded  by  toot  and  hanci. 

Kyoto  potters  have  had  access  to  such  finely  blendeci  bociies  tor  almost  three 
hundred  years.  When  I  workeci  m  Kyoto,  a  truck  would  come  to  our  workshc^p  every 
week  and  one  could  order,  m  addition  to  the  "standard"  blenci,  clays  such  as  "Ninsei" 
(fine  white  body  with  delicate  glaze  crackle),  "Shigaraki  mountain"  (buff  body  with 
large  nodules  ot  quartz  and  teldspar),  or  "Ishihara"  (butt  bociy  with  pink  haloes 
emerging  through  glaze  pinholes  alter  tiring).  It  was  a  real  potters  palette.  There  was  no 
"Kenzan"  clay — understandably  he  is  not  associated  with  a  signature  clay  body.  But  one 
shouldn't  underestimate  the  impt:)rtance  ot  a  tmely  blended  and  thoroughly  preciictable 
clay  body  m  his  work. 

Kenzan  s  reliance  on  fine  white  clays  and  his  disinterest  in  blending  is  also  a  signal 
to  connoisseurs:  when  one  sees  a  Kenzan  ware  with  a  ciark-colored  or  coarsely  textured 
bociy,  beware."  These  are  later  mergers  of  Kenzan  with  other  tamous  products, 
intentional  anci  otherwise. 


FORM 

The  changes  in  torm  that  characterize  eaiiy-mociern-perioci  ceramics  are  numerous, 
anci  include  a  greater  variety  ot  vessel  types  and  a  numerical  ascendancy  ot  small  wares 
over  the  storage  jars  and  kitchen  mortars  that  were  the  mainstay  ot  the  medieval 
inciustry.  Most  conspicuous  is  the  proliferation  of  bowls  and  dishes.  Edo  period  ceramics 
is,  in  the  grossest  sense,  about  tableware  (although  it  shouki  technically  be  called  "tray 
ware"  since  most  ot  the  vessels  v/ere  placeci  on  some  intermechate  surtace,  usually 
wooden  or  lacquer- ware  trays  set  m  front  of  the  individual  ciiner).The  Kenzan-shape 

repertory  is  consistent  with  this  devek:)pnient.  What  is  different  is  the  kmci  ot  bowls  and       Fig.  j-.Vessd  tonus  manufactured  by 

the  workshop  ot  the  first  Ogata 

dishes  that  Kenzan  preferred.  The  mam  types  are  tietailed  below  in  tigure  52.  Kenzan  (not  drawn  to  scale). 
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bowls:  Analysis  of  shards  excavated  from  Kenzan  s  Narutaki  kiln  is  under  way.  The 
excavated  shards  show  three  basic  bowl  types:  idiosyncratic  pieces  for  the  tea  ceremony, 
cyhndrical  bowls,  and  bowls  with  rounded  bases. The  latter  two,  present  in  much  higher 
numbers,  are  characterized  by  broad  surfaces  tor  decorating.  The  cylindrical  tea  bowl  is 
of  special  interest,  tor  it  became  a  Kenzan  trademark.  It  was  probably  inspired  by  the 
uudo-dc  bowl  imported  trom  late-Ming  China  and  imitated  to  some  extent  in  early- 
Arita  wares.  In  Kenzan  s  workshop  the  shape  was  mociified  into  a  straight  cylinder  and 
the  base  corners  were  rouncied.The  torm  was  widely  appropriated  in  Kyoto  and  Seto 
mass  production  after  Kenzan's  death  in  the  mid— eighteenth  century.  In  the  late 
eighteenth  century  the  torm  was  "taken  back"  by  Anta  potters  (becoming  a  source  for 
the  cylindrical  soha  cup  popular  among  modern  collectors),  whereupon  it  ceased  to  be 
made  in  Kyoto. The  Kenzan  bowl  repertory  at  Narutaki  Aso  includes  lidded  bowls:  the 
trademark  version,  used  tor  steameci  dishes,  has  an  overhanging  lid  that  allows 
condensed  steam  to  drip  outsicie  ot  the  vessel  rather  than  into  the  food. 

Handmade  Raku-type  tea  bowls  with  the  Kenzan  signature  are  also  numerous, 
but  these  begin  in  a  later  generation. 

FIAT  DISHES  MADE  TO  i^ESEMBLE  PAPERS  FOR  POETRY  AND  PAINTING:  Square,  rectangular, 
and  polygonal  varieties  of  these  flat  dishes  exist.  Most  have  upright  walls,  but  there  are 
also  pieces  with  everted  edges  resembling  the  framed  wooden  plaques  mounted  in 
temples  and  shrines.  The  origin  ot  such  rectilinear  vessels  is  multiple.  The  concept 
could  be  inspired  by  certain  late-Ming  kosoDictsiikc  porcelain  pieces  or  late-Mmg 
dynasty  to  early-Qing  dynasty  lacquer  wares.  The  box  inscriptions  (fine  ceramics  were 
typically  stored  in  wooden  boxes,  many  of  which  bear  inscriptions)  for  some  of  these 
pieces  describe  them  as  suzurihuta,  which  means  "inkstone  cover."  Inkstones  were 
equipped  with  rectilinear  lacquer  covers  and  became  a  part  of  standard  writing 
equipment  trom  the  Heian  period  (794-1185).  At  some  later  point,  the  name  came  to  be 
applied  to  food  trays  ot  a  similar  shape.  This  is  a  good  example  ot  how  a  name  carries 
prestige — in  this  case  the  prestige  of  classical  letters — into  an  entirely  new  deployment. 
But  the  main  analogue  tor  the  rectilinear  dish  is  the  paper  surface.  Kenzan-ware  dishes 
assume  the  shapes  of  painting  scrolls  and  cards  for  inscribing  poems,  the  latter 
encompassing  single  sheets  (sliikislii),  overlapping  sheets  (kasane  sliikislii),  and  long 
narrow  sheets  (tanzaku).  Poetic  nuance  and  cross-media  novelty  are  conveyed  at  a  glance. 

DISHES  AND  BOWLS  "SHAPED"  BY  PAINTED  ELEMENTS:  Various  contours  exist  among 
the  dishes,  but  all  share  a  diameter  of  about  sixteen  centimeters,  which  is  standard  for 
the  mukozuke,  a  dish  arranged  with  seafood  to  accompany  bowls  of  rice  and  soup  m  the 
standard  meal  service.  Essentially  the  contours  of  the  painting  and  the  contours  of 
the  pot  are  coordinated. These  could  be  simple  facsimiles — for  example,  pot  as  radish — 


but  the  more  interesting  ones  combine  a  painted  composition  such  as  a  landscape  or 
flowers  with  the  vessel  form,  l-'ot  and  painting  coexist  in  an  entertaining  tension.  Such 
irregularly  shaped  dishes  became  popular  m  late-Mmg  China  and  form  part  ot  the 
repertory  of  diverting  vessels  imported  into  early-Edo  period  Japan.  They  were 
manufactured  domestically  in  Arita  from  around  the  1630s  and  continued  111  tavor  into 
the  early  eighteenth  century.  Around  the  time  that  Kenzan  was  making  them,  hne 
specimens  were  being  produced  for  the  military  elite  m  the  Nabeshima  kilns,  part  of 
the  Hizen  porcelain  context.  The  Kenzan  workshop  also  made  larger  bowls,  some  ot 
which  have  cut-out  sections  to  suggest  gaps  between  the  painted  flowers  and  toliage. 

EMBER  POTS  (hiire)  AND  INCENSE  BURNERS  (koro):  This  grouping  comprises  round  and 
rectilinear  shapes,  and  they  have  various  ceramic  referents.  Tobacco  arrived  m  Japan 
around  the  turn  ot  the  seventeenth  century;  the  earliest  mention  ot  tobacco  is  in  a  1601 
record  of  gifts  presented  toTokugawa  leyasu  (1542-1616)  by  Spanish  missionaries.  Pipes, 
called  kiscru,  were  manufactured  in  Japan  thereafter.  The  smoking  habit  was  an 
important  part  of  social  lite  m  Kenzan  s  day.  A  tray  called  tabako  ban  held,  along  with 
smoking  pipes,  tobacco,  the  ember  pot,  and  an  ashtray.  This  was  standard  hospitality 
equipment  (see  an  example  in  tig.  32).  The  ember  pot,  used  tor  actually  lighting  the 
pipes,  was  filled  with  ash  with  a  burning  stub  of  charcoal  set  in  the  middle.  Sometimes 
the  rims  of  ember  pots  are  battered,  tor  smokers  struck  them  while  tapping  spent 
tobacco  from  their  metal-tipped  pipes. 

The  incense  burner  is  usually  associated  with  the  tine  imported  pieces  placed  111 
alcove  displays,  but  incense  burners,  too,  haci  become  a  vernacular  item  by  the  turn  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Most  of  them  were  ash-glazed  wares  made  m  Seto  and  Mino.  In 
Kenzan  ware,  ember  pots  anci  incense  burners  are  frequently  indistinguishable  except 
when  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  perforated  metal  lid. 

INCENSE  CASES  (ivfJGo):  Small  lidded  boxes  form  a  significant  part  of  Kenzan-ware 
production.  There  are  a  few  wheel-made  models,  but  most  are  made  by  carving  out  a 
piece  of  clay,  with  the  final  shape  based  on  the  same  design  principle  as  the  irregular 
dishes,  where  the  contour  of  the  painted  decoration  is  carried  over  into  the  vessel 
shape.  The  vessels  are  usually  described  as  containers  tor  pellets  of  incense  that  are 
sprinkled  into  the  hearth  ciuring  the  tea  ceremony,  but  the  absence  ot  other  "tea"  vessels 
in  Kenzan  s  oeuvre  (discussed  below),  plus  the  discovery  of  new  evidence,  has  suggested 
other  possibilities.  Cinnabar  has  been  detected  scientifically  on  the  msicie  ot  catalogue 
number  17,  suggesting  this  was  used  as  a  container  for  the  pastehke  red  ink  used  tor 
seals.  This,  similar  to  the  abewe-mentioned  sii.:iii'ibiita,  puts  some  of  Kenzan  s  products 
more  in  line  with  literati  equipment  than  tea  ware. 


214  Indeed,  with  die  exception  of  the  tea  bowl  (itself  adaptable  to  several  different 

^  uses),  other  tea  wares  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. Tea  caddies,  tea  jars,  flower  vases, 

7^  tresh-water  jars,  and  water  jars  were  not  made  by  the  tirst  Kenzan.  A  tea  ceremony 

N  potter  he  was  not.  Nor  do  we  see  the  everyciay  household  ware  that  the  contemporary 

^  Seto  or  Mmo  kilns  routinely  produceci,  such  as  ewers  tor  oil,  kitchen  mortars,  and  sake 

H 

n  bottles.  Anions?  the  few  hollow  wares  produced  at  the  Kenzan  kiln  are  small  ewers  anci 

w  " 

3  sauce  pc:)ts  used  with  tood  service. 

> 
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S  FORMING 
> 

Like  a  painter  tor  whom  the  canvas  is  little  more  than  a  point  ot  cieparture,  Kenzan  has 
nothing  to  say  about  the  actual  forming  ot  pots  in  his  manuals. The  artitactual  evidence 
shows  a  repertory  of  highly  skillful  forming  techniciues.  For  the  potter's  v/heel  work,  we 
assume  that  Kenzan  relieci  on  Ninsei's  successor,  Seiemon.  Kenzan  also  mentions  that 
his  assistant,  Magobei,  trom  the  Kyoto  lead-glaze  workshops  of  Oshikoji,  was  ^aiku 
jozii — skillful  m  hand-forming  techniciues.  Thus  work  that  involved  cutting  and 
molding  clay  slabs  was  probably  carried  out  by  Magobei. 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE  DECORATION 

Early  modern  Japanese  tableware — especially  trom  Kenzan  s  time — was  decorateci.This 
is  a  manifestation  of  both  technical  development  and  the  variety  ot  tastes  and  interests 
in  a  stratified  urban  culture.  From  the  beginning  ot  the  early  seventeenth  century 
potters  developeci  stable  transparent  glazes  anci  built  kilns  that  could  tire  them  to 
maturity.  A  prosperous,  peacetul,  urban  society  ciemanded  utensils  that  were  enter- 
taining, hi  early  painted  stonewares  such  as  those  from  Karatsu  and  Mmo,  visual 
pleasure  came  trom  simply  brushed  birds,  flowers,  grasses,  hills,  and  trees.  With  the 
cievelopment  of  decorated  porcelain  at  Arita,  there  is  a  c]ualitative  escalation,  embracing 
first  the  great  ciecorative  traditions  ot  the  continent,  and  later  domestic  preterences.  A 
great  variety  of  designs  were  produced  and  changed  continuously. 

sup:  By  Kenzans  time  underglaze  painting  was  coded  hierarchically,  based  on  rarity 
anci  expense  of  pigment:  underglaze  cobalt,  the  painting  material  tor  blue-and-white 
porcelain,  was  "high,"  and  monochrome  iron,  relegated  chiefly  to  use  on  common 
stoneware,  was  "low."  Kenzan  was  mmdtul  ot  the  order,  and  m  his  early  work  he  seems 
to  have  tried  making  blue-and-white  porcelain,  but  his  real  contribution  was  to 
reinvigorate  underglaze-pamteci  stoneware.  A  preliminary  move  was  to  transtorm  the 


rather  somber  surface  of  stoneware  via  an  nnagniative  use  of  slip,  a  tme-gramed 
liquefied  clay: 

The  technique  tor  wliite  sHp  is  the  greatest  secret  ot  tlie  Kenzan  kiln,  so  I  will 
pass  It  on  orally  rather  than  writing  it  down.  .  .  .  Because  I  found  it  impossible  to 
achieve  a  good  white  with  [other  mixtiires|,  1  attempted  tt>  use  white  clay  fromYagi 
Mountain  m  Hizen  and  white  clay  from  Satsuma.  hi  particular,  I  used  material  from 
Akaiwa  Village  in  Kuzu  District,  Bungo,  which  is  dug  by  the  villagers  and  used  to 
whiten  paper;  using  this  clay  I  conceived  an  original  way  ot  applying  white  [slipj. 
Recently,  many  kilns  in  east  Kyoto  have  imitated  this  technique. 

Kenzan  was  not  the  inventor  ot  slip;  it  had  been  used  since  medieval  times,  first  as 
a  protoglaze  and  then  in  Kyushu  and  Mino  stonewares  as  either  a  total  covering  or  an 
accent  over  a  dark  body.  Kenzan  used  slip  as  a  pigment  tor  painting,  but  aIso — in  a  very 
different  and  daring  way — as  a  partial  covering.  In  his  loji  .sc/V/o  notes  he  mentions  using 
it  as  a  partial  applicatic^n,  or  hiikiwal^cThis  was  an  attempt  to  cwercome  the  contmes  ot 
the  frame  imposed  by  the  vessel;  by  dipping  or  painting  part  of  a  vessel  in  a  contrasting 
color,  the  surface  couki  be  divided  mto  various  fields  for  painting,  which  couki  in  turn 
offset  the  regularity  of  the  round  pot  (see  catalogue  section, "The  Kenzan  Mocie").This 
concept,  which  may  have  cierived  from  the  partial  green-glaze  applications  in  Oribe 
wares  ot  a  century  earlier,  was  an  all-important  breakthrough  tor  Kenzan  ware.  The 
most  pedestrian  vessels  could  nciw  possess  a  rich  and  variegated  surface.'" 

TRONr/RiACK:  This  pigment  is  made  from  finely  ground  iron  powder.  As  Kenzan 
explains,  when  a  blacksmith  forges  a  tool,  the  iron  scales  that  fly  off  the  mgot  can  be 
used  for  painting  pottery.  Recent  excavations  in  Edo  show  that  refining  of  iron  scale 
was  a  side  business  for  blacksmiths  or  even  low-level  samurai.  The  Hikage-ch5  site  in 
Biinkyd  Wirei,  Tokyo,  for  example,  yielded  dozens  of  sticks  of  a  fine  red  material." 
Analysis  by  John  Winter  and  Janet  Douglas  in  the  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries' 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Scientific  Research  showed  it  to  be  a  very  pure  iron 
ot  tme  particle  size. 

h"on  will  yield  rusty  flashes  under  high-calcium  ash  glazes  such  as  Kenzan's; 
these  are  delightful  for  todays  "folk"  potters  and  connoisseurs  but  would  have  been 
undesirable  tor  someone  with  Kenzan's  agenda.  He  proposeci  creating  a  black  cok^r  by 
mixing  iron  with  i^osii  (asbolite,  an  impure  cobalt)  in  s:S  or  10:4  proportions.  His 
referent  is  not  ceramic  pigment  at  all,  but  the  painter's  ink. 

BLUE  PIGMEN !  Keiizaii  writes  that  his  blue  is  "the  same  as  in  Nankin;  this  means 
the  ceramics  pigment  brought  by  the  Chinese  to  Nagasaki."  Kenzan  is  referring  to 
imported  cobalt  ore  tor  underglaze  blue  painting.  Use  of  blue  alone  occurs  in  Kenzan's 
early  porcelain  experiments  and  only  rarely  on  stoneware. 


2i6  OTHER  COLORS  AND  COMBINATIONS:  Persininioii  (brown)  pigment  is  a  blend  of  ochre  and 
^  white  sHp.  It  represents  an  effort  to  expand  the  high-temperature  palette,  which  is 


normally  limited  to  the  brown-black  ot  iron  and  the  blue  of  cobalt. 

w 

N  Although  the  underglaze  iron  painting  on  the  dishes  decorated  jointly  by  Korin 

^  and  Kenzan  is  better  known,  most  of  Kenzans  underglaze  work  is  carried  out  in  a 

H 

g  combination  ot  iron  and  cobalt  pigments.  Calleci  sahic  soiiicrsiikc,  it  is  a  Kyoto  ciecor 

2  scheme  that  begins  m  the  second  halt  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  may  be  a  potter's 

h3  permutation  ot  the  blue  anci  green  palette  tavored  m  indigenous  painting  trom  the 

rn  Heian  period.  Kenzan,  would,  ot  course,  very  much  upeiate  this  "classical"  color  scheme 

w  . 

n  with  swatches  ot  white  slip  and  boldly  painted  elements. 

>  Depending  on  their  tiuidity  anci  acihesion,  pigments  were  suspended  either  in  a 

Q  seaweed  syrup  called  fiiiioi  i  or  an  animal  glue  called  The  correct  use  ot  these 

materials  is  critical  to  the  success  ot  the  decorator — especially  tor  someone  working  on 
bisque  ware;  accordingly  Kenzan  wrote  111  some  detail  about  their  use. 


STONEWARE  GLAZE 

The  notes  that  Kenzan  received  from  Ninsei  and  copied  into  his  own  manuals  are  full 
ot  arcane  tormulas  tor  tea-ware  glazes.  Especially  the  glazes  tor  tea  caddies,  one  ot 
Nmseis  specialties,  are  tull  ot  obscure  terms  and  resist  replication.  Kenzan  seems  to  have 
testeci  some  ot  these  but  in  the  main  used  only  one  stoneware  glaze,  a  transparent  one, 
made  ot  ten  parts  ot  a  "white  stone"  and  six  parts  ash: 

White  stone  is  a  w  hite  sand  taken  trom  the  mountains  at  Namase  Village,  Anma 
District,  Settsu  Province. There  is  a  wholesaler  ot  this  material  near  the  south  end  ot 
theTenjin  bridge  in  Osaka.  Sources  are  not  limited  to  the  white  sand  trom  Namase. 
In  every  place  where  ceramics  are  made,  suitable  white  sands  exist,  so  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  ceramics  cannot  be  made  without  Namase  stone.  Since  this  is  the 
material  that  has  long  been  used  by  Kyoto  potters,  however,  I  shall  leave  it  at  that. 
The  above-mentioned  ash  is  wood  ash;  it  is  the  same  material  that  is  used  m  the 
dyeing  ot  silk  clotli.  After  the  ash  has  been  used  by  the  dyers,  the  waste  is  used  by 
the  potter.  Generally,  if  this  white  glaze  turns  a  greenish  blue  m  the  kiln,  the  heat 
is  too  strong,  and  it  the  surface  looks  like  an  eggshell  the  heat  is  too  weak. 

Namase  stone  is  teldspar.  The  original  deposits  in  Hyogo  Pretecture,  which  serveci 
Kyoto  potters  throughout  the  Ecio  period,  are  now  depleted,  but  a  nearby  mine  in 
Hiraki  has  a  comparable  product.  Feldspars  were  grounci  in  a  stone  mill  betore  nnxmg. 
Kenzans  ash  is  hardwood  {hdslii,  a  kind  of  oak,  is  recommended  as  a  source  tor  ash  in 


the  Tdji  scilio). This  type  of  feldspar-ash  glaze  was  used  m  all  glazed  stoneware  industries 
m  Kenzan's  day. 

Kenzan,  like  other  Kyoto  potters  of  his  day,  had  no  interest  m  the  type  ot  iron- 
rich,  mottled,  or  otherwise  textured  glazes  that  often  are  seen  to  epitomize  traditional 
Japanese  ceramics. Transparency  and  smoothness  was  his  aim. 


THE  STONEWARE  KILN 


_J1 

o 


Fig.  53.  SpecuLitive  drawing  of  the 
Kenzjn  stoneware  kiln  at  Narutaki  and 
measured  drawings  of  stoneware  kiln 
turniture  excavated  from  the  site. 


As  the  passage  on  porcelain  shows,  Kenzan  understood  something  ot  high-temperature 
kiln  ettects,  but  he  recoixieci  little  ot  it.  Reconstructing  his  kiln  apparatus  is  ccMiiplicateci 
by  the  tact  that  no  high-temperature  kiln  has  been  excavated  m  Kyoto — most  ot  the 
remains  lie  under  densely  cieveloped  urban  land.  Kenzan's  kiln  site  was  worked  over  by 
amateurs  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  and  extensively  disturbed.  Fortunately,  sections  ot 
stoneware  and  earthenware  kilns  from  Kenzan's  time  have  just  been  excavated  trom  the 
Dojima  Kurayashiki  site  111  Osaka,  and  they  provide  an  unprecedented  look  at  a  mid- 
Edo  period  high-temperature  kiln  trom  the  Kansai  region.'^  According  to  excavator 
Sato  Takashi,  the  proportions  ot  the  Dojima  stoneware  kiln  and  the  nature  ot  its  setting 
furniture  are  demonstrably  different  trom  those  ot  the  two  major  production  (and 
hence  potential  technology  donor)  centers,  Arita-Karatsu  or  Seto  and  Mmo,  leaving  the 
nearby  Kyoto  industry  as  the  likely  source.  Most  of  the  sharcis  excavated  trom  the  site 
are  consistent  with  Kyoto  style,  adding  credence  to  Satd's  idea. 

The  toundations  ot  the  firebox,  tirst  chamber,  and  part  ot  the  second  chamber  ot  the 
Dojima  high-temperature  kiln,  reterred  to  as  kiln  number  1  in  the  site  report,  were 
recovered. The  first  chamber  is  one  meter  long  and  i.s  meters  wide. The  absence  ot  steps 
between  the  t^ues  points  to  what  kiln  specialists  call  a  diagonal  flue  arrangement.  The 
height  and  total  length  ot  the  kiln  could  not  be  determined  through  excavation,  but  a 
reterence  m  1722  to  a  Kyoto  kiln  in  the  Jdjiliii  iiikhi,  a  record  preserved  m  Kiyomizu  Temple, 
gives  the  size  ot  five  shakii  (about  1.5  meters)  high  and  tive  kcii  (nine  meters)  long." 

The  site  ot  Kenzan's  Narutaki  kiln,  in  the  cemetery  ot  Hozqji  Temple  in  Ukyo 
Ward,  Kyoto,  is  well  known.  Kasuga  Junsei,  who  first  mtormally  surveyeci  the  site  m 
1928,  described  an  area  about  twelve  meters  long  and  two  meters  wide  containing  large 
numbers  ot  shards,  kiln  tragments,  and  setting  tools. "' During  the  installation  ot  a  flood- 
control  tacility  on  the  site  m  1986,  a  sloping  layer  ot  blackened  soil  about  ten  meters 
long  was  exposed  at  a  depth  of  about  one  meter  from  the  present  surface.  I  recovered 
about  one  hundred  sharcis  trom  that  layer.  One  is  tempted  to  match  this  length  with  the 
Kiyomizu  recorci  and  the  size  of  the  Dojima  kiln,  but  the  Narutaki  site,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  extensively  disturbed.  The  available  information  hints  at  a  small-  to  medium- 


size  climbing  kiln  with  sagger  and  open-shelt  setting  (fig.  53),  brought  up  to  medium 
temperature  by  stoking  the  mam  tirebox  and  then  finished  with  side-stokmg  in  each 
chamber.  Further  information  about  Kenzan  s  kiln  and  related  artifacts  is  contained  m 
the  "Archaeology"  chapter. 

OVERGLAZE  ENAMELS 

Overglaze  enamels,  called  iiisliiki-dc,  or  "brocade  style,"  by  Kenzan  and  other  period 
potters,  bring  bright  color  to  the  normally  subdued  high-temperature  palette.  Color 
was  central  to  the  Kenzan  aesthetic  agenda,  and  hence  his  inheritance  ot  Ninseis 
enamel  recipes  was  a  great  prize,  a  bociy  ot  practice  that  Kenzan  contmueci  to  develop 
throughout  his  career.  East  Asian  enamels  such  as  Ninsei's  were  made  ot  two  chiet 
ingredients:  frit,  a  prefired  glass  that  gives  bulk  and  stability;  and  cok:irants,  which  were 
impure  oxicies  or  carbonates  ot  iron,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  copper.  Sometimes  the 
colorants  are  fired  into  the  frits.  Rounding  out  the  enamel  recipe  is  lead  (acting  as  a 
further  flux)  and/or  silica  (a  retractory  "brake").  Increments  ot  both  could  be  added  to 
synchix^nize  the  melting  points  and  color  maturation. 

With  its  extensive  deployment  in  Chinese  and  Arita  porcelains,  red  enamel  is 
given  special  attention  m  Kenzan's  notes.  It  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  a  lavish,  red- 
decorated  porcelain  called  kiiinvi-dc  (gold  brocade  style)  was  being  produced 
domestically.  Kenzan  replaced  Ninseis  clay-based  colorant,  which  was  dull,  wkh  the 
iron  sulfide-based  colorant  used  by  enamelers  working  in  the  Kakiemon  style  at  the 
Arita  porcelain  kilns. 

Black  enamel  was  also  a  special  Kenzan  recipe.  Ninsei's  black  enamel  was  a 
mixture  ot  iron  and  cobalt,  but  Kenzan  is  quick  to  note  its  deticiencies:  that  it  had  no 
gloss  by  Itself  and  haci  to  be  used  under  another  glossy  enamel,  such  as  green  or  blue, 
and  it  was  theretore  limited  to  linear  details,  such  as  the  veins  ot  leaves.  That,  m  tact,  is 
the  method  seen  in  the  black  enamel  of  Arita  products,  appearing  most  conspicuously 
in  the  variant  called  Kokutani.  Kenzan  otters  his  own  completely  difterent  tormula, 
adding  that  it  is  effective  for  writing  (poetic  inscriptions)  on  a  glazed  surtace. 

Nmsei  s  recipe  tor  gold  enamel  was  a  mixture  ot  gold  powder  and  a  flux  called 
hoslhi  (the  present  term  for  borax,  although  it  may  have  reterred  to  a  ditterent 
substance).  Kenzan  criticizeci  this  recipe,  maintaining  that  its  application  in  Higashiyama 
(east  Kyoto)  workshops  produced  a  goki  that  rubbed  oft  easily  In  the  last  section  ot  his 
manual  Kenzan  proposed  a  completely  different  concept,  derived  trom  lacquer-ware 
decoration:  the  potter  could  use  a  specially  prepared  enamel  to  "glue"  gold  or  silver  leat 
to  the  surtace  of  a  vessel. 


The  characteristic  of  enamel  that  was  anathema  to  Kenzan  s  practice  was  its 
glassiness.That  beady  viscosity,  st:)  richly  expresseci  elsewhere  m  Kyoto  enameled  ware, 
was  not  congenial  to  the  light,  painterly  look  that  Kenzan  liked.  One  senses  in  Ninsei 
and  other  early-Kyoto-ware  decoration  a  textnred  ettect  analogous  to  the  ornament 
popular  m  seventeenth-century  elite  textiles,  which  was  embroidery  and  goki  applique. 
Is  it  any  coincidence  that  Kenzan  ware  came  to  the  tore  precisely  when  this  encrusted 
surface  was  being  supplanted  by  a  new  textile  aesthetic,  that  oi  ynzcn  technique?  In 
)'/7cc;/,  heavy  needlework  was  replaced  by  resist  dyemg,  which  lett  a  light,  sheer  eftect. 
For  a  ceramic  ec]uivalent,  Kenzan  used  underglaze  colors. 

UNDERGLAZE  ENAMELS:  UCHIGAMA  TECHNIQUES 

Kenzan  referred  to  painting  in  colored  lead  glazes  uncier  a  clear  lead  glaze  as  iiclii'^diiuh 
The  term  literally  means  "inner  kiln"  or  "muffle  kiln,"  reterring  either  to  a  kiln  small 
enough  to  be  used  indoors  or  the  mutfle  that  protected  the  wares  in  tiring. The  general 
connotation,  htwever,  is  lead-glazeci  earthenware.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  these 
techniques  were  derived  from  the  Kyoto  wc:)rkshop  named  Oshikqji,  which  had  a 
lineage  rivaling  that  ot  the  Raku  house.  Their  specialty,  as  recorded  by  Kenzan,  was 
making  "imitations  of  the  |enamel-on-biscuit|  product  known  as  'Kochi'  [Cochin 
China]  ware,  with  tigures  ot  birds,  trees,  animals,  anci  the  like  incised  into  the  surtace 
and  painted  with  green,  yellow,  and  purple  colors."'  For  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  reter  to 
these  colors  as  uncierglaze  enamels,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  East  Asian  enamels 
are  conventionally  tntted,  whereas  these  recipes  contain  no  trit. 

The  toundation  ot  the  Oshikoji  recipes  was  a  transparent  base  glaze  consisting  ot 
ten  parts  lead  carbonate  to  tour  parts  silica.  These  ingredients  were  dry-screened  to 
powder  grade,  suspencied  m  water,  anci  the  precipitate  was  mixeci  with  seaweed  syrup. 
A  paint  box  was  created  by  adciing  colorants  to  the  above:  copper  carbonate  for 
green,  a  cobalt-bearmg  glass  tor  blue,  and  antimony  oxide  tor  yellow.  Red  was  calcined 
ochre  and  black  was  iron  scales  mixed  with  a  cobalt-bearing  rock;  various  cobalt-  or 
manganese-bearing  ores  produced  other  shades  ot  blue  and  purple. 

The  enamels  were  painted  or  stenciled  onto  bisque  ware,  and  a  transparent  glaze 
was  applied  over  that. The  wares  were  tired  to  about  eight  hundred  degrees  Centigrade 
inside  the  ucliii^aiua  proper. The  major  disadvantage  ot  the  technique  is  that  such  colors 
tenci  to  run  on  vertical  surtaces.  But  this  was  not  a  problem  for  Kenzan — he  useci  his 
underglaze  enamels  chiefly  on  the  horizontal  surtaces  ot  dishes.  Anci  there,  the  colors 
tired  with  a  sott,  watery  look.  In  place  ot  the  hard,  beady  enamel  surtace  the  ettect  was 
like  painting  on  absorbent  paper  or  the  filmy  yuzci}. 


LOW-TEMPERATURE  KILNS 


The  Kenzan  workshop  used  smaller  kilns,  or  perhaps  a  single  small  kiln,  for  bisque 
firmg,  overglaze  enamehng,  and  underglaze  enameling  (fig.  54).  There  are  no  remains 
of  Kenzan  s  low-temperature  operation  save  a  few  fragments  of  kiln  furniture  and  parts 
ot  the  kiln  body  and  interior  muffle.  Again  we  turn  to  evidence  from  the  Dojima 
excavation  111  Osaka,  and  to  a  report  on  the  Kyoto  kiln  industry  compiled  in  1872.^^ 
The  toundation  ot  kiln  number  2  at  Dojima  was  recovereci.  Looking  at  its  location  in 
reference  to  the  atorementioned  high-temperature  kiln,  and  comparing  its  plan  with  a 
later  illustrated  Kyoto  report  that  labels  a  similar  kiln  as  a  bisque  kiln,  one  can  infer 
that  Dojima  number  2  was  used  tor  tirmg  bisque  wares  prior  to  the  high-temperature 
glaze  tiring. 

The  Dojima  bisque  kiln  was  1.5  meters  in  entire  length.  A  square-plan  ash  pit  and 
rectangular  tirebox  were  mstalleci  below  the  surtace.  The  attached  kiln  body  was 
cylindrical,  v/ith  the  side  wall  flaring  outward  at  the  base,  but  perpendicular  m  the 
upper  halt.  The  stacking  area  insicie  the  kiln  body  was  made  by  placing  a  sagger  m  the 
micicile  ot  the  floor  as  a  support  post,  with  pie-slice-shaped  clay  slabs  laid  over  it, 
tormmg  a  disk-shaped  shell.  Such  small  cylindrical  kilns  are  still  in  isolated  use  for 
tiring  toys  and  dolls,  for  example  at  the  Fushimi  doll  workshops  in  Miyoshi,  south 
Kyoto.  These  kilns,  incidentally,  difler  from  the  bisque  kilns  indicated  in  early  pictorial 
records  ot  Kyushu  and  Seto  and  Mmo  production. 

The  kiln  used  tor  tiring  enamels  was  similar  to  the  bisc]ue  kiln,  but  a  muffle  was 
inserted  to  protect  the  enamel  surfaces  trom  ash  and  debris.  Kenzan  may  also  have  used 
a  smaller  enamel  kiln,  one  m  which  the  fuel,  in  this  instance  charcoal,  was  packed 
around  the  muffle  instead  of  being  burned  in  an  attached  firebox. 


KENZAN  AND  TECHNIQUE 

We  began  this  technical  journey  with  the  lament  for  Kenzan's  deficiencies  as  a  potter — 
tor  all  his  knowledge,  he  was  certainly  was  not  a  clay  digger,  thrower,  or  kiln  foreman. 
An  all-around  potter  Kenzan  was  not;  a  divinely  talented  designer  and  decorator  he 
was.  We  can  understand  this  m  terms  ot  Kenzan's  environment.  By  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  the  potters  basic  materials  were  marketed  commercially,  and  highly  skilled 
fabricators  were  available  for  hire.  If  we  view  the  ceramic  arts  as  a  scale  of  values  with 
physical  ecology  on  one  end  and  a  cultural  system  on  the  other,  Kenzan  was  free 
to  explore  the  latter.  But  Kenzan  was  not  content  simply  to  manage  the  materials 
and  expertise  at  hand.  His  painting  analogue  demanded  new  shapes  and  new  types  of 
slips,  pigments,  and  enamels.  This  may  not  have  constituted  a  revolution  of  ceramic 


Fig.  54.  From  top  to  bottom,  speculative 
drawing  of  bisque  kiln,  uchigama  kiln,  and 
muffle  based  on  period  documents,  and 
measured  drawing  ot  support  brick 
excavated  at  Kenzan's  Nariitaki  kiln  site. 


technology,  but  it  created  at  least  two  precedents:  first,  commercial  workshop  masters,  221 
especially  in  Kyoto,  began  to  concentrate  on  decoration,  and  second,  a  pathway  openeci  S 
for  amateur  potters  to  move  beyond  what  was  basically  pinch-pottmg  to  a  world  ot 
expressive  painted  imagery.  As  the  Freer  collection  shows,  these  avenues  would  be 

w 

followed — and  redefined — by  numerous  practitioners  in  the  ciecades  to  come.  * 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

Our  survey  of  Kenzan-ware  production  has  demonstrated  how  expectations  often 
overshadow  truth.  Market,  media,  and  scholarly  sleuths  hunger  tor  more  masterpieces — 
usually  with  the  knowledge  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wares  with  Kenzans  name 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  original  master.  The  search  tor  authenticity,  then,  will  not 
yield  the  hoped-tor  results,  but  as  the  Freer  collection  so  effectively  demonstrates,  the 
thousands  ot  vessels  that  bear  the  Kenzan  signature  need  not  be  summarily  dismisseci. 
All  "Kenzans""  have  a  story  to  tell,  and  the  early  modern  archaeological  record  is  now 
part  of  the  telling  (tig.  ss).  In  addition  to  providing  basic  information  on  chronology 
and  stylistic  change,  evidence  from  kiln  and  user  sites  helps  to  locate  ceramics,  including 
Kenzan  ware,  m  a  visual,  material,  and  technical  environment. 


THE  NARUTAKI  KILN  AND  KILN  FURNITURE 

Artificts,  just  like  works  of  art,  are  never  innocent;  imitations  are  buried  with  the 
"genuine  "  wc^rks.  Access  to  kiln  sites,  however,  opens  up  the  possibility'  ot  developing 
reliable  standards  for  a  potter"s  technology  and  style. The  inhibiting  tactor  in  premodern 
Kyoto  ceramics  studies  is  the  lack  ot  access  to  such  sites:  most  ot  them  are  covered  by 
urban  development.  Fortunately,  Kenzan 's  first  and  only  remaining  kiln  site,  at  Narutaki 
Izumiciani  in  north  Kyoto,  was  nc^t  burieci  by  concrete;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
extensively  ciisturbed  by  three  amateur  digs  between  the  late  1920s  and  early  1940s. 
Some  of  the  pot  shards  and  kiln-related  artifacts — mcluciing  tragments  ot  the  kiln 
structure  as  well  as  the  devices  tc^r  stacking  that  we  call  kiln  furniture — have  been 
preserved  at  Hozoji,  the  temple  that  now  occupies  the  site,  but  a  majority  of  them  have 
been  dispersed  anci  lost.  I  have  been  able  to  track  down  about  five  hundred  of  these 
shards  (this  total  includes  the  roughly  four  hundreci  pieces  at  Hozoji)  for  stylistic  and 
scientific  analysis.  Kiln-related  artifacts  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  them.' 

New  material  is  becoming  available  through  a  methodical  excavation  of  the 
Narutaki  kiln  site,  undertaken  by  our  Excavation  Group  for  the  Hozoji  Narutaki 
Kenzan  Kiln  Site.  Between  August  17  and  September  14,  2000,  we  excavated  seven  test 
pits  totaling  twenty  square  meters  in  areas  thought  to  have  been  the  kiln  site  proper  and 
the  workshop.  In  situ  parts  of  the  kiln  have  yet  to  be  discovered — we  are  hoping  to  find 
such  parts  111  the  main  excavation  season  in  the  summer  of  2001 — but  the  pits  111  the 
kiln  area  yielded  hundreds  of  fragments  of  kiln  structure  and  setting  furniture.  As  was 
mentioned  111  the  chapter  on  pottery  techniques,  sections  of  stoneware  anci  earthenware 
kilns  from  Kenzan's  time  have  just  been  excavated  from  the  Dojima  Kurayashiki  site  in 


central  Osaka,  and  they  offer  useful  comparative  material.  Furthermore,  as  I  write, 
excavators  workmg  within  the  precincts  of  the  Kyoto  National  Mtiseum  in 
Higashiyama  Warci,  east  Kyotc:),  have  uncovered  a  huL!;e  dump  ot  kiln  h'agments  and 
furniture,  accompanied  by  shards  from  pots  typical  ot  the  early-Meiji  era  (1868— 1912). 
The  evidence  iov  kiln  construction  and  setting  ot  wares  shows  a  dramatic  change 
(instigated  by  the  manutacture  oi  porcelain)  trom  the  comparatively  simple  methods  in 
evidence  at  the  Dojima  and  Narutaki  stc)neware  kilns. 


KILN  SHARDS  AND  MATCHING  HEIRLOOMS 

Vessel  tragments  excavated  from  the  Narutaki  kiln  site  are  not  new  to  Kenzan  studies. 
But  until  today  they  have  been  used  only  parenthetically  to  add  till  or  clecorative  accent 
to  lavishly  illustrated  volumes  ot  heirkiom  specimens.  But  in  a  sense  the  tables  have 
turned;  increasingly,  serious  studies  ot  [apanese  ceramics  trom  every  period  depend  on 
archaeological  material.  A  serious  and  systematic  consideration  ot  vessel  shards  trom  the 
Kenzan  kiln  site  is  now  possible.  But  several  problems  emerge.  One  is  that  the  kiln  was 
haphazardly  dug  by  amateurs  and  a  large  amount  ot  material  carried  away.  I  also  have 
heard  anecciotally  that  m  the  pre— World  War  II  period  the  monks  tending  the  temple 
site  became  so  tired  ot  treasure  seekers  that  they  simply  gathered  all  the  shards  they 
coulct  tind  and  dumped  them  into  an  abandoned  well.  The  other  problem  is  that  the 
shards  presently  accessible  are  largely  from  random  digs  or  even  surtace  collections, 
which  means  later  material  might  accompany  the  Kenzan  era  shards. 

On  the  C)ther  hand,  knowledge  ot  Edo  period  ceramics  m  general  is  now 
sophisticated  enough  that  one  can  separate,  tor  example,  late-eighteenth-  or  nineteenth- 
century  material  trom  that  ot  the  prevK~)US  era.  Furthermore,  data  trom  neutron 
activation  analysis  ot  the  surtace  specimens  matches  well  with  pieces  excavated  trom  the 
lowest  levels  ot  the  site.  On  the  wht:)le,  then,  the  material  under  consideration  here  may 
be  regarded  as  part  ot  the  tirst  Keiizan  s  Narutaki  production,  and  theretore  important. 
The  shards  provide  authoritative  evidence  tor  early  Kenzan  clesign,  and  they  also  show 
what  strategies  Kenzan  chose  to  discard  (he  quickly  abandoned,  tor  example,  close 
copies  ot  earlier  ceramics  and  a  line  ot  small  tuiictional  wares).  Methods  ot  clay 
selection,  torming,  decorating,  and  glazing  are  accessible  to  a  ciegree  inconceivable  in 
collected  specimens.  Needless  to  say,  the  ongoing  excavation  at  Narutaki  will  augment 
our  understanding.  At  the  end  of  the  test  dig  ot  2000  we  began  to  tlnd  deep  pits  which, 
in  the  next  digging  season,  may  yield  artitacts  associated  with  the  Kenzan  workshop. 
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THE  NARUTAKI  KILN  STRUCTURE 
AND  KILN  FURNTfURE 

It  nijy  be  infenvd  tmni  Mir\  i\  iii;_;  sh.irds  and  troin 
Kenzjn's  potterv  inanuaK  that  his  Nartitaki  workshop 
(act.  1699—1712)  made  use  ot  at  least  two  kilns,  a 
high-temperature  chmbing  kiln  (hongama)  and 
low-temperature  cylmdrical  kiln  (iicliigaiim).  The 
structure  of  the  //D/d^jd/iiii,  apparentK'  built  on  the  south- 
taciny;  slope  of  the  site,  is  accessible  to  us  only  in  the 
form  ot  kiln  wall  fragments  (a). The  only  bricks  (b) 
found  at  the  site  are  small  tapered  ones.  It  is  uncle.ir 
what  they  were  used  for,  but  the  considerable  sp.illmg 
on  some  surfaces  suggests  they  may  have  been  used  for 
hot  spelts  such  as  flues.  Saggers  (c)  discovered  at  the 
Narutakj  site  include  wide,  low  ones  (dishes)  and  taller, 
narrower  ones  (bowls). The  sizes  are  compar.ible  to 
those  excavated  from  the  Dojima  Kurayashiki  kiln 
mentioned  in  the  text. Wads  (d)  were  used  to  separate 
the  saggers.  Wares  were  also  stacked      sheKcs.  .ind 
the  Narutaki  kiln  site  yielded  a  round  shelt  tli.it  w.is 
probably  placed  at  die  top  ot  the  sagger  stack,  ami 
a  rectangular  shelf  (e),  stacked  using  dumbbell-shaped 
posts.  Various  kinds  ot  clay  supports  were  used  to  keep 
iiuln  idiial  pieces  from  sticking  to  shelves,  including 
a  spur-support  w  ith  three  legs  (t). 

Lciw-temperature  kiln  artifacts,  identifiable  b\  then 
distinctive  clay  body  (blended  with  a  high  percentage 
of  sand  to  reduce  thermal  shock),  include  iirliit^aiihi 
parts,  including  outer  and  inner  w  .ills  (g),  lid  (h),  and 
stacking  tools. 


KILN-SITE  SHARDS 

In  stud\  ing  the  sh.irds  from  the  Kenzan  kiln  site  one 
IS  immediately  struck  bv  the  large  amount  of  flat, 
rectilinear  dish  fnigiiieiits.  Most  of  these  relate  to  the 
tr.ideinaik  Keiiz.iii  tlish  c.illed  l<,iLn:<nj.  Illustr.ited 
here  (1)  is  a  fragment  with  poetic  inscription  in 
underglaze  iron  (the  same  poem  .ippears  on  catalogue 
no.  ifi),  a  fragment  with  a  floral  design  e.xecuted  by 
stenciling  (j),  a  fragment  whose  edge  is  stenciled 
with  a  lozenge  pattern  characteristic  of  many  Kenzaii 
hiikiiziim  (k),  and  .1  tr.igment  imitating  the  Oribe-ware 
stx'le  ot  a  centurv  earlier  (1). 

In  addition  to  the  h,ihii:,ihj.  the  c\lindrical  tea  bowl  is 
.mother  distinctive  Kenzan-ware  product,  and  several 
sh.irds,  including  a  fragment  (m)  with  Chinese  poem 
("niount.uns  cluster,  i^bscured  111  mist")  inscribed, 
h.i\  e  been  une.irthed  ,it  the  site.  Heirloom  specimens 
\\  nil  ill, Itching  poems  are  known.  Covered  bowls  for 
serving  steamed  dishes  (n)  also  appear  to  have  been  a 
stock  Kenzan-ware  item. The  distinctive  Kenzan-ware 
sli.iped  dish  Is  e\  ident  111  tragnients  of  .i  dish  111  the 
shape  of  a  lilv  (o)  .iiid  .mother  with  dish  tragment  with 
contours  follow  ing  outlines  ot  ,1  plum  blossom  (p). 

Doll  tr.igments  (c])  excavated  from  the  Kenzaii  kiln 
such  as  the  figure  ot  Bodhidharma  are  all  bi\alve- 
iiiolded  The\  are  tiled  to  high  temper. iturc. 

I'.iiiited  "Kenzan"  marks  (r,  s)  are  typic.illy  brushed  111 
iron  pigment  on  the  vessel  base.  While  it  cannot  be  fully 
substantiated,  the  earliest  marks  seem  to  be  small-sized 
and  generic,  implying  a  wcirkshop  name,  and  later  ones 
larger  and  personalized,  iiiiplviiig  .1  personal  signature. 

Increasing  numbers  ot  sli.irds  with  a  stamp-impressed 
"Kenzan"  mark  (t)  are  found  at  the  site  as  well.  We  have 
analyzed  these  using  a  nondestructive  replica  technic^ue. 
The  impressed  area  and  its  immediate  surroundings  are 
impregnated  with  a  casting  material  used  m  the 
orthodontic  incdustry  and  the  subsec]uent  casts  are 
photographed  with  a  scanning  electron  microscope. 
In  addition  to  identit\iiig  different  st.iiiips  the  material 
of  the  stamp  and  specific  abrasions  are  detectable. 


CONSUMPTION  SITE  ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  Sliiodome  site, Tokyo,  excavated  in  1993,  was  the 
official  Edo  headqu.irters  of  the  Date  and  Wakisaka 
clans.  A  square  dish  w  itli  a  floral  motit  executed  m 
underglaze  blue  enamel  (u)  m.itchetl  w  ith  well-know  n 
collected  specimens. Two  tciliate  dish  shards  (v)  made 
of  porcelain  were  found  by  neutron  activation  analysis 
to  li.ix'e  been  manufactured  in  Arit.i,  corroborating  a 
statement  made  by  Kenzan  in  his  pottery  manuals. 

The  Miiiaini  Yamabushi-cho  site, Tokyo,  excavated 
III  I9';,i.  \\'.is  the  residence  ot  two  ret.iiners  to  the 
sliogtiii.ite,  the  Nakaiie  and  Kashiw.ib.ira  families. 
A  cylindrical  tea  bowl  inscribed  with  a  poem  (w)  was 
foLini.1  III  ,111  asseinbkige  of  various  ceramic  products 
dat.ible  to  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Fragments  of  st]uare  dishes  (x)  were  found  111  an 
assembkige  of  earl\  -iiiiieteenth-ceiitur\  .irtifacts. 

The  Ichigaya  site, Tokyo,  exc.ivated  111  1994,  was  the 
otFicial  Edo  headquarters  ot  the  Owari  branch  ot  the 
Toktigawa  familv.  A  cylindrical  tea  bowl  with  poem  (y) 
W  .IS  found  111  an  area  occupied  bv  shogunal  retainers 
|iist  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  West  Pavilion  ot 
the  Ow'.iri  residence  m  1767. 

The  Yasue-cho  site,  Kanazawa,  excawited  in  1992, 
was  the  residence  ot  the  Maeda  faiiiiK  ret.iiner  N.ikai 
Zeii'emon,The  site  yielded  a  "Keiiz.iii  style"  tea  bowl 
with  design  of  pines  (z).  Many  such  pieces  with 
"degenerate"  Kenzan-style  decoration  and  no  signature 
are  now  known;  a  similar  piece  is  a  dish  with  floral 
design  and  garbled  seal  (aa)  from  the  Ichigaya Yakuoji- 
cho  site, Tokyo,  excavated  in  199s— 96.  In  the  late 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  even  flower  pots 
bore  Kenzan  signatures  (bb),such  ,is  a  specimen 
excavated  at  the  Hikage-cho  site, Tokyo,  m  1989, 


Fig,  55.  Archaeological  evidence  for  Kenzan 
ware:  kiln  structure  and  setting  furniture, 
kiln-site  shards,  ,ind  sh.irds  exc.iwited  from 
constiinptioii  sites. 


CONSUMPTION  SITE  ARCHAEOLOGY 


The  confidence  generated  by  tlie  high-growth  era  of  the  lyiSos  led  to  a  general 
tendency  by  historians  to  reexannne  the  Edo  period.  Scholars  began  to  posit  that  the 
roots  ot  Japanese  mc^dernity  could  be  found  in  pre-Meiji  times  rather  than  in  the 
imported  Western  culture  and  civilization  ot  the  Meiji  era.  That  revisionism,  coupled 
with  a  strong  economy,  supported  the  development  ot  early  modern  archaeology.  Two 
productive  excavations  m  Tokyo  in  1974 — the  Hitotsubashi  High  School  site  in 
Chiyoda  Ward  and  the  Dosaka  site  in  Bunkyo  Wird — paved  the  way  tor  an  explosion  ot 
activities  citywicie.  Over  tour  hundreci  excavations  had  been  conducted  as  c^t  1998.' 

The  archaeological  explosion  was  qualitative  and  quantitative:  whereas  in  prior 
years  Edo  period  artifacts  had  been  discarded  together  with  the  topsoil,  suddenly  it  was 
decided  that  they  were  important,  worthy  ot  study  and  preservation.  The  number  of 
artifacts  recovered  was  huge,  abetteci  by  the  disposal  patterns  of  the  resicients,  who 
usually  buried  things  within  the  cc^nfmes  ot  their  own  property',  much  of  it  in  discrete 
soil  layers  or  pits.  Also,  researchers  could  draw  upon  an  abundance  of  collateral 
infc:)rmation,  such  as  ethnographic  collections,  books,  and  illustrations  ot  the  period,  and 
art  objects.  C^f  considerable  appeal  was  the  relationship  of  sites  and  artifacts  to  the 
socio-cultural  differentiation  of  the  day.  C^ne  could  begin  to  see,  in  very  material  terms, 
the  respective  environments  of  tenement  dwellers,  tradespeople,  wealthy  merchants,  and 
various  levels  of  warrior  society.  Aspects  of  work,  play,  anci  public  and  private  lives  were 
exposed  and  explained. 

In  Tokyo,  where  urban  recievelopment  was  extensive,  budgets  for  postexcavation 
research  and  reporting  were  generous,  and  advances  were  made  m  a  number  ot  areas, 
ranging  from  studies  o\  land  use  to  classification  c^f  wooden  ck:)gs.  Edo  period  archae- 
ology uncovered  literally  tons  of  ceramics,  and  archaeologists  seized  the  oppe:)rtunity  to 
create  detailed  chronologies  tor  Hizen,  Seto,  and  Mino,  and  tether  major  products.  Most 
of  these  can  now  be  dated  to  withm  a  quarter-century.  In  addition  to  the  stupendous 
number  ot  generic  ceramics  unearthed  and  explicatecl  m  these  projects,  some  forty 
pieces  of  Kenzan  ware  (m  the  widest  sense  of  the  term)  have  now  been  excavated  from 
over  fifteen  different  sites  nationwide. 

From  this  evidence,  one  can  envision  that  it  will  be  possible  to  schematize  various 
Kenzan-ware  markets.  But  the  evidence  is  still  tar  from  complete,  for  only  when  pots 
are  excavated  in  a  tighdy  sorted  and  datable  assemblage  of  wares  m  a  distinctive  feature 
(iko)  can  one  begin  to  treat  them  as  evidence  for  a  given  "period  style."  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  salvage  archaeology  in  general  and  early  modern  subsistence  patterns  m 
particular,  however,  such  assemblages  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Mt^st  ot  the 
Kenzan  ware  so  far  excavated  has  been  found  m  rather  loosely  sorted  assemblages  and 


in  many  cases  outside  any  discernible  archaeological  features,  such  as  wells  or  trenches. 
The  Mmanii  Yainabushi-ch5  site  m  Shmjuku  Ward,  Tokyo  is  the  clear  exception,  for 
there  Kenzan  ware  was  uneartheci  from  distinct  assemblages  cTitable  to  the  early 
eighteenth  anci  early  nineteenth  centuries,  respectively. 

Regardless  of  the  present  limitations,  archaeology  is  proviciing  evicience  about  the 
purchasers  of  Kenzan  ware.  Contrary  tc:>  the  orthociox  notion  of  Rimpa  patronage,  the 
excavations  show  that  Kenzan  ware  attracted  not  c^inly  merchants,  but  warrior-class 
patrons. That  some  Kenzan  ware  was  consunieci  as  special  orders  or  gifts  anci  not  regular 
merchandise  was  ciemonstrated,  for  example,  at  the  Shiociome  site  in  Chiyoda  Ward, 
Tokyo,  where  Kenzan  ware  (some  of  it  firmly  attributable  to  the  Narutaki  kiln)  was 
discovereci  in  association  with  late-Mmg  ciynasty  Chinese  porcelains.  ' 

The  acceleration  of  Kenzan-ware  tracie  after  Kenzan  s  cieath  is  also  interesting. This 
includes  not  only  v^'ares  vv'ith  the  Kenzan  mark,  but  also,  as  was  mentioned  m  the 
catalogue,  a  generic  "Kenzan-style"  ware,  chiefly  tea  bowls  ciatable  to  the  mid  to  late 
eighteenth  century  (see  fig.  i8  of  the  catalogue  section).  This  Kenzan  ciispersal  is  of 
considerable  interest  inasmuch  as  it  marks  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  branci.  The  frequent 
archaeological  occurrence  (and  hence  popularity)  of  generic  Kenzan-style  ware  also 
shows  how  removed  premodern  users  were  from  today  s  cherished  notions  of  authen- 
ticity: it  IS  cioubtful  that  any  of  them  thought  they  were  using  authentic  specimens  from 
the  hanci  of  a  great  potter.^  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  fiercely  independent 
archaeological  model  tor  Kenzan  ware  can  challenge  the  many  complacent  notions 
about  Japan  s  most  celebrated  master  potter. 


NOTES 


I  See  Rich.ird  L.WiKon  jiid  Ogasawara  Saeko, "Kenzan  yaki 
t6hen:Yoseki  to  shohichi  iseki"  (Kenzan  ware  shards:  Kiln  site 
and  consumer  site),  in  /-//'A'.iijc-c/io  III-2  (Tokyo:  Excavation 
Group  tor  Metropolitan  Scliools,  2000),  233—92. 


3  Ricliard  L. Wilson. "Kenzan  Ware  E.xcavated  at  the 
Shiodome  Site, Tokyo,"  in  Sliioiloiiic  iscki  (The  Shiodome  site) 
(Tokyo:  Shiodome  Keki  Clidsa  Kai,  1996),  2S7— 7S. 


2  See  Richard  L.Wilson,  ed..  The Arcliacology  ofEdo,  Piciiiodciii 
7tife)'(),Working  Papers  in  Japan  Studies  Series,  vol.  7  (Tokyo: 
hiternational  ChnstMii  University),  1997. 


4  This  reminds  me  ot  my  fellow  denizens  in  the  potters' 
quarter  ot  Kyoto  back  in  the  early  19S0S:  when  I  told  them  I 
was  studying  Kenzan  they  replied,  "Oh,  Kenzan-san, '  as  if  he 
were  just  another  (living)  neighbor. 
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deer  (motif)  160—61,  i(i/ 

de  Goncourt,  Edmund;  estate  27 

1  )elalierche,  Auguste:  stoneware 

plac]ue  129 
Delff  ware,  copies  of  49,  114,  116,  118 
dishes  62-63,  107,  12X,  143.  i4fi.  147.  134, 

210.  _'i  i,  212-13 

"plai]ue"  (  [;ahiizaiaj  97 

serving  136 

iitsiislii  101 

see  also  Ogata  Kenz.in 
divided  ground  iLiiLiirahei  142.  144. 
145.  i.s4 

Dohachi  see  Niii'ami  Dohachi 

Dojima  Kurayashiki  site.  Osaka  217.  220. 

224-25 
Dojo.  Prince  X2 
ilohiiiakti  102 
Dokusho  Shoen  i8y.  193 
Doshisha  University  e.xcivations,  Kyoto 

106, 156 
Douglas, Janet  213 

E 

East.  Alfred  28 

Edo  (later  Tokyo)  43.  46.  31 ,  32,  73,  79, 

139, 194 
Edo  Kenzan  II  48 
Edo  Kenzan  III  see  Miyazaki 

Tominosuke 
Edo  Kenzan  IV  see  Sakai  Hoitsu 
Edo  Kenzan  V  see  Nishiniur.i  Myaku.in 
Edo  Kenz.in  VI  m'C  Ur.ino  Shigekiclii 
Edo  Kenzan  school  -ff,  33 

incense  container  93.  0  j 

Raku  incense  cont.iiiier  167,  16/ 

tea  bowl  92,  gj 
Edo  period  (1613-1X6X)  18,  44,  32,  102 
c/mjc)  130 
ei^awaii  139.  147 


"eight  bridges"  (motif)  91,  126 
Eiraku  Hozen  102 

ember  pots  iii.yo.c;().  113.  1  (  S.  2;i.  213 

set'  also  Kyoto  wurkshop 
Kenzan-style 
enamels  33 

overglaze  112,218-19 

underglaze  219 
Etchu-Seto  kilii,Toyama 

Prefecture  iii 

F 

fakes/forgeries  26—27,  3-.  34—33.  3- 
see  also  Sano  Kenzan  scandal 

Faulkner.  Rupert  23 

feldspar-ash  glaze  216-17 

Fenollosa.  Ernest  26.  29. 31 .  ji.  32.  33.  34. 
33.  198-99 

Epochs  of  Chinese  ami  faihiiiese  An 
19S. 199 
firing  temperatures  33 
fishnet  (iiiotit^  122 

FitzwiUiam  Museum.  Cambridge  28—29 
flowers  loX.  111 .  13X,  213 

.«'('  camellia;  cherry  blossoms; 

chrysanthemums;  ins;  ni.iidenflcawer; 

narcissus;  peony;  plum  blossoms;  vine 

scrolls;  yiolets 
"Four  Admirers"  (motit^  130 
Franks.  Augustus  24.  27 

Cahilooiie  of  ii  (  'olleelioii  ...  24 
Freer.  Charles  Lang  22.  23.  20.  {6 

and  Brinckniann  2X 

concern  for  autlienticit\  27. 34 

Oetroit  house  33.  121 

.md  Matsuki  Bunkio  31-32.  35 

and  Moore  29-30,  34 

•ind  Morse  23 

and  Rimpa  revival  33—36 

and  Whisder  33 

andYamanaka  and  Co.  30 
Freer  Collection  17,  23,  29,  30,  32, 

33-34,  33 
Fujino'o,  Kyoto  210 
Fujita  Museum,  Osaka  123,  126 
Fujiwara  Teika;  poetry  79.  80,  iS'n.  82,  84. 

86.  87 
Fukuda  Zeiijiro  74 
Fiikui  Rikichiro  1S3 
fiiiuioala  143 


fllllOli  2l6 

Heian  period  (794-1185)  79,  94,  189, 

Ishid,!  Ichiro  186 

Kensai  sec  Ida  Kichiroku 

Fiishimi  doll  workshop?,  Kyoto  220 

212,  216 

Isliikawa  Jozan  56,  57 

kcnsiii  150 

Fiiso  kiiuliii  yiisa  iiija  56— 57,  57 

heron  (motif)  132 

Itojinsai  56,  99,  186 

Kenya  see  Miura  Kenya 

fiihiiiiii'iui  152 

Hideyoshi  sec  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi 

ItoTogai  186 

Kenzan  ihokn  see  Sakai  Hoitsu 

fiiyd-dc  119 

Higashiyaiiia  workshops  218 

Kenzan  production,  Kyoto  ^8,  49,  50,  51; 

liiiiv  see  ember  pots 

J 

Kenzan  revival  ^8,  50—51 

G 

liiiiie  46 

Jackson,  Anna  23 

kiha^;e  161 ,  164 

g,ibions  (motif)  [73 

liirii-iiii:usdslii  118 

"J.ikumvo"  signature  125 

Kikuoka  Senryo;  Kindai  seji  dan  194 

gdkiiZiim  ("pl,ique-dish")  67,67 

Hisamatsu  Yumiko  122 

jciiioiiic  119 

kilns  217,  217—18,  220,  220.  226,  227 

Gdiihyoho  (journ.il)  [90 

Hishikawa  Moronobu  19s 

Jiipoii  attistiqiic.  La'  (  journal)  27,  125 

Kiiikodo  Kamesuke  51,  100 

GnziiiiL'd  (journal)  190 

Hizen  porcelains  47,  74,  99 

jiddi  0  tsukciii  174 

kiinaii-de  107,  218 

geese  (iiiotiQ  133 

sec  iilso  Anta  porcelains:  Imari 

Jikislil  Dokiisho  Zenji  korokii 

kiiei  46 

Cciipci  joiiiiki  1S4 

stoneware 

(journal)  190 

Kiritsu  Kosho  Kaisha  26 

Genroku  er.i  (1688-1704)  82,  loS,  no,  124 

Hoei  era  (1704-11)  62,9s 

lingdezheii.Jianxi  Province  112,209 

Kita  Toranosuke  32,  34,  69 

Gensei  Shonin  S7 

Hoitsu  sec  Sakai  Hoitsu 

Kiyomizu  Rokubei  51 

Gettjn  Docho  189,  190 

Holme,  Charles  28 

K 

Kiyomizii  workshop,  Kyoto  46 

gibbons  (motit~)  171, 171 

Jcij'iiii  and  Its  Al  t  27 

Ktuieiislio  187 

Kobayashi  Bunshichi  32 

Gizciii  soko  190 

Hon'ami  Koctsu  30,  34,  35,  36,  7^—79, 

K.nlioYusho  171,  lyi 

Kobayashi  Taichiro  82 

glazes  216-17 

138,  159,  16S,  1S4,  185 

ktiiscki  So 

Kyoto  Kenzan  37,  182 

(,'()//c>//-(/('  bowls  135 

Black  Raku  tea  bowl  i  ^g 

Kakiemon  porcelain  47,  66,  99 

Kobori  Ensliu  134 

gohoii  tacliiziiru  134 

Hon'ami  Kuchii  30. 34,  168 

Kakinomoto  Hitomaro  78,  78 

Kochi-style  wares  49 

Gojozaka  kiln,  Kyoto  139 

lioii'^iiiiiti  pots  20s,  226 

kakiwake  142,  144,  145 

Kodaiji  140 

Gomizuno'o,  Emperor  184 

Honma  Kosa  32 

kiikuzaia  62-63,  ^.5.  --6 

Koetsu  sec  Hon'ami  Koetsu 

Gonse,  Louis  27,  36 

lio-o  ICS 

Kamakura  period  88 

Koetsuji  Temple,  Kyoto  36 

L'Art  jiipoimis  26-27,  3s,  125 

Horikawa  Kozan  197 

"Kan'ei  salon"  46 

Koetsu  Kai  36 

Gosselam,  Olivier  204 

Hozqji  Temple,  Fukuoji  191,224 

Kan'eiji  (religious  center)  194—95 

Kot^a  hike  194,  105 

gosii  aka-c  58,  209 

Huang  Shangu  130 

kaiiihiiiic  Zciw  146 

Kogido  academy  56,  186 

Gozan  (Zen  monastic  centers)  56 

Huish,  Marcus  27,  28 

Kano  school  82 

Kojima  Soshin  185 

grasses  (motif)  138,  144,  iss 

Kano  Tan'yu  82 

Kokan  Hoshmno  194 

sec  also  bamboo  grass;  pampas  grass 

I 

KanoYeitoku  33 

Kokin  denju  80 

Guinaet,  Emile  24 

Ichigen  (Yahei)  160 

Kansai  region  46 

Koknishn  (anthology)  79—80,  93 

Ida  Kichiroku  (Kensai)  52,  Ss.  142,  166 

karitinoiioyii  49 

Kokka  (magazine)  28,  125,  183 

H 

tea  container  lOs,  J<',5 

KarasLimaru  Mitsuhiro  82 

Konishi  archive  78,  183,  184,  185,  187,  194 

licihokii  ^('c  "splashed  ink"  style 

Idemitsu  Museum  ot  Art, Tokyo  33,  82, 

Karatsu  stoneware  45,  98, 99,  214 

Konishi  Hikoemon  (Ogata  Tatsujiro) 

Ihikciiic  effect  123 

95,  114,  126,  128,  154 

Kariganeya  183,  184,  185,  1S6,  1S7 

188-89, 194 

Hamada  Shoji  199 

Ihara  Saikaku  47,  49,  56 

kcisivic  shikislii  212 

Konishi  Hikokuro  189 

liaiiiniiiatiii  is2 

lida  Shinshichi  32 

kdSCIl-C  78 

Korean  tea  bowls  134,  135 

Hamaniatsu  Municipal  Museum  106 

Ikeda  Seisuke  collection  31,  in,  173 

Kasuga,  Mt.  (motif)  93 

Korin  see  Ogata  Korin 

handwarmers  104,  142,  (4;,  201,  21; 

Imado  ware  26 

Kasuga  funsei  217 

Kdrin  edelion  inirlii  sliitnlie  132 

Hara  Shmkichi  28 

Imari  stonevvare  58,  sS 

Katsu,  mother  ot  Kenzan  185 

Korin  liiiiiai^atii  125 

HaraTomitaro  (Sankei)  36,  jfi 

incense  burners  6.  60,  61.  m,  117,  150, 

Katsuk,iwa  Shuiisho  31 

K'l'i/i/  liyaknzn  54,  130,  195 

Harukawa  Hosei:  A/iii'ic  doizcii  122 

170,  2 1  J,  213 

Katsusliika  Hokusai  31 

"Korin"  pattern  books  49 

HasegawaTohaku  171 

incense  containers  93,  94,  95,  96,  113,  120, 

KawabataYasunari  16 

koro  see  incense  burners 

Hataeda  earthenware  workshop,  Kyoto 

166,  167,  2J  J,  213 

Kawaguchi  Genzaburo  185 

kosoinetsiike  58,  63,  66,  109,  209,  212 

154 

ink  containers  see  seal  ink  containers 

kawarakc-cype  food  dishes  139,  j  59,  154 

kiida-niinn  76 

Hatakeyama  Museum, Tokyo  126 

inkstone  ccavers  212 

Kawasaki  Chitora  28,  183 

kiidaianai  1114 

Hatashita  Sezo  30 

Inuyama  kiln, Aichi  Pretecture  la 

K,iwasaki  Hiroshi  190 

kudzu  (knzu)  (iiiotit)  120 

Havemeyer,  Henry  O.  30 

Irabo  style  149 

Kcfiiki{;iiSii  208 

Kuki  Rviaichi  25 

Havemeyer,  Louisine  34,  35 

iris  (motif)  128,  129,  138 

Keicho  Kenzan  Sei  166 

knniooaini  82 

Havemeyers,  the  29 

Iriya  workshop,  Edo  54,  92,  102,  116,  117, 

"Keicho  Shisui"  76 

Kurodani  clay  208—209 

Hayashi  Shinsuke  32,  73 

147. 194 

Keishoiii  194 

Kurokawa  Mayori:  Koy^ei  shiryo  24 

HayashiTadamasa  26,  27, 36,  73 

iron/black  (pigment)  215 

kcnhyo  (kciipei)  66 

Kutaiii-style  porcelains  47,99.  150 

Kyo  Ihihiiltic  79 

Kyoto  4S,  4fi,  SI ,  79.  isy.  194 

sec  iiLo  C  hoiivani.ichi;  N.iriiraki 
Kyoto  Kl'ii/.iii  II  .H'c  Oii.it.i  Ih.iclii 
K\'oto  Ken/.m  111  xf  Mi\'.u.i  (iosiikc 
Kyoto  workshop  iniit.itioiis  S4 

bowK  in;,  ;  u).  i u.  ' ;-.  m'c  i'/m'  K.iku 
tf.i  bowls;  tej  bowls  (/ic/inr) 

brazier  tile  (>y,  (h) 

desk  screen  71 

dishes  IS4-  1^4 

ewers  loS,  loS,  1 10,  1 10 

flower  \'ases  jd,  ~(k  112.  1 12 

incense  containers  iX'.O*'.  113.  ".; 

Raku  incense  burner  170,  /711 

Rakii  tea  bowls  13s-  'Js.  i^'4.  '6-/.  165. 
/(i.s,  16N,  t6S.  i6y.  i6g 

Rakn  water  jars  [36,  /      171.  iji.  172, 
172.  173- 

tea  bowls  6S,  f\s',  70.  71',  109.  /I'o.  133. 

i      149,  140.  sec  ijIso  Rakn  (tihoi'c) 
tea  cont.iiners  134,        isi ,  / 3/ 
water  |ar  \22.  122.  icc  dho  Rakn  (dhoi'L') 
Kyoto  workshop  Kenzan-sr\'le  54 
bowls  lofi,  ioi\  is2,  Ji_',  IS3,  /s J. 

sec  iilso  tea  bowls  {licloiij 
dishes  62-63,  fij.  107. '''/.  146,  146. 
147,  /47,  156, 1^6 

ember  pots  72,  72.  74,  74.  75.  73.  130, 

i  Ji),  131 ,  I  V 
incense  bnrner  iso,  j  11' 
incense  cont.iiners  94,  9,/,  95,  t;5, 

120,  /.'D 
sauce  pot  is.S,  155 
tea  bowls  73,  75,  i4ti, 
water  jar  64,  64 

L 

landscape  ciesiyns  62,  69,  213 
Lawton, Thomas  30 
Leach,  Bernard  16,  2S,  1S2,  196, 
197-99,  iQ9 

Bcyoiiil  liihf  and  l]'cst  197 

Kcii:,iii  iiiiil  Hii  Tradition  19S,  199 

/'(>rrci  ill  japan  198 
Leach, Janet  19X,  199 
Li  Dongyang: "Fisher's  Hut  "  71 
lilies  (motif)  156 
Lin  Bu  (Lin  Hejing)  57,  130 

"Small  Flowering  Plum  111  the 
Garden  on  the  Hill"  75 
lion-dogs,  Chinese  106,  170 


London:World  Fair  (iN(i2)  23 
Longquan  celadon  wares  170 

M 

McCirtln.  Blvthe  X4,  170 
Machida  His, m. in  196 
IVlagobei  205,  206,  214 
magpie  (motif)  84 
maiclenflower  (motif)  S4 
Mal^iic  diii:cn  122 
inaL:ii\;iUii  173 

Makuzu  Kozan  122,  197-9S 
Mansfield,  Howard  29-30,  66 
Manyoilnl  (anthology')  90,  140 
maple  leaves/maple  trees  (motifs)  113. 

116,  117.  164,  172,  173 
Masiid.i  T.ikashi  35,  36 
nialclia  123 

Matsud.ura  Sadaiuibu  Sci.  si 

IVl.itsuki  Bunkio  jc,  30-32,  34,  3_s,  74,  86, 

93,  102,  106.  Ill,  173 
Matsiiki,  Martha  31 
M.itsuinoto  Seicho  16 
Meecli, Juli.i  29 

Meiji  era  (1868-1912)  18,22,23.44,32, 

108,  121,  123,  171 

incisan  81 
incislio  81 

Metropolit.m  Museum  of  Art. 

New  York  66 
Ml  Fu  172 

Miho  Museum.  Shiga  Prefecture  33.  133 
Mmamoto  noToshiyori  96 
Mmamoto  Yoshitsune  184 
Ming  dviiastv,  China  37,  98,  gS.  102,  108, 

109,  114.  212 

Miiio  workshop  4s.  47,  .so,  66,  99,  107, 

213.  214 
niilalc  46 

Mitsui  Company  33 

Mitsukoshi  department  store, Tokyo 

183.  197, 198 
Mitsuoka  Chiisei  I02 
Miura  Kenya  ^S.  32,  33,  134, 11)6 

cups  123,  J2J 

food  dish  143.  (43 

medicine  case  91 .  i); 

i^.iku  incense  cont.iiner  Uifi.  160 

side-handled  teapot  144.  144 
Miyanaga  Tozan  134 
Miyata  Gosuke  (Kyoto  Kenzan  III)  48, 

164,  196 


Miyazaki Tominosuke  (Edo  Kenzan  111) 

4S,  100,  142,  196 

ember  pot  90,  on 
Mizorogaike  wurkshop,  Kyoto  46 
Mizuo  Hiroshi  199 
iiii:nt<m;i  108,  1 10 
MOA  Museum,  At.imi  82.  124 
Momoyama  period  (1368—1613)  99,  130 
Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  128,  134 
Moore.  Rufus  E.  29,  30,  34,  69 
Morse,  Edward  S.  24,  24—23,  30— 31 ,  32, 

34,  33,  64,  93,  112,  119.  136,  174 
mount. im  hermit.ige/retreat  (motit")  60, 

64,  63.  66,  67,  68,  70,  71 ,  162 
Mu  Qi  171 
Muko]ima  91 
iiiuhozuhc  67,  143.  212 
Municipal  Musenni,  Osaka  93,  183 
Murakata  Akiko  30 
Muromaclii  period  (1333-1373)  31,62, 

124,  ISO 
Miis.ishmo  144 

Museum  tiir  Kunst  und  Gewerbe, 

H.imburg  28 
Museum  ot  Fine  Arts,  Bostc>n  23,  29 
Mut6Y.im.iji  183 
Myosen  183 

N 

N.iba  Kurozaemon  Sojun  ("Gizan") 
36.  190 

N.ibaYfiei  ("KoIhV")  36.  190 
Nabeshima  kiln/porcel.iin  47.99.213 
Nagasaki  102.  1  lu.  ><<<> 
Nainai  \>ohaii.slio  iiuuinnki  183 
NakabeYoshitaka  138 
Nakai  Zen'emon  226 
N.ikamura  Kuranosuke  189 
N.ikat.i  Senrvushi:  Raknyaki  liiiio 
KtO.  160 

"N.imban-st^'le"  |ars  122.(22.  171 
Nanboku  Combined  School  31 
Naiiporokii  99 
Nara  92 

narcissus  (motif)  73 
"narrow  ivy  road"  (motif)  88 
Narutaki  kiln/workshop.  Fukuoji  24, 

47, 4^,  34,64,  iW,  I9I-2,2|lcS\2I7, 

217-18.  226 

ceramics  82.  84.  8(1.  S7.  88.  114 
excavations  gS.  114.  139.  146.  191.  212. 
224, 223 


Ncn-ncn  lodonic  loi 

Nezu  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, Tokyo 

62,  114,  124,  126,  134 
Nijo  family  183,  187,  192 
NijoTsunahira  80,  124,  191,  193,  194 
nikaira  216 

Nmagaw.i  Noritane  23,25,34,  147 

Kanko  :ihcHu  23,  31 
Ninagaw  .1  Teiichi  191 
Nin'ami  noh.ichi  48,  31,  100.  101,  139. 

161,  164 

Ninna]i  Temple.  Onuiro  1S9.  191.  193 
Nmomiwi  Slu""iii  209 
Ninsei  sec  Nonomura  Ninsei 
Ninsei  ceramics  49,  81 .  2j8 

sec  Nonomura  Ninsei 
iiisliiki-dc  218 

Nishmuir.i  Mvakuan  (Edo  Kenz.inV) 

48.  33.  91 .  ICS.  142.  196 

Kenzan  scilai};aki  196 
Nishiyania  Matsunosuke  207 
No  drama  79,  80-81.^1.93.  126.  138.  ij8. 

168.  187 

Ncmomura  Ninsei  46.49.98,99,  149. 

191 ,  203.  206-207.  218 
Nonomura  Seiemon  206.  214 
Nunami  Roz.in  1 1 1 

O 

Obaku  sect  36,  189 

Oda  Nobunaga  184 

Odawara:  H.itano  workshop  143 

Oeyo  183.  184 

Otuke  porcelain  47 

Ogasawara  Sacked  13,  34 

Ogata  Bunzaburo  1S8 

Ogata  Dohaku  184 

Ogata  Clennosuke  187 

Ogata  Gonpei  sec  Ogata  Kenzan 

Ogata  Heishiro  sec  Raku  Sonyii 

Ogata  Ichinojo  sec  Ogata  Korin 

Ogata  lhachi  (Kyoto  Kenzan  II)  4^',  49, 

34,  193-96,  197 

designs  III,  139 

manu.il  I  I'oki  iiiipposlioj  129,  160.  193 
and  Ogata  Kenzan  49-30.  193.  194, 

193.  206 
pois  illnslialcd: 

desk  screen  66.  66 

dishes  67.  67.  128.  128 

handwarmers  104,104.  142,  14J.201 

lidded  bowl  129,  I2g 


Raku  tcM  howl  162. 162, 16; 
tea  bowls  6s, 
tilsiiilii  (copies)  100 
water  |ar  1  iS,  1  iS 
Raku  techniques  160 
signature  st\'le  72 
Ogata  Ishun  1X4 
Ogata  Jirosaburd  187 
Ogata  Keisuke  iy6,  197 
Ogata  Kenzan  17,  22-23,  -4.  44. 
4S.  s4 

biographical  details  47,  49,  56,  Xo— 81 , 

182,  iSs,  [86.  187,  ;iS\s',  189-95 
coliabor.ition  w  ith  Ogata  Koriii  is, 

124-2S,  1S9,  193 
handwriting  7^.  78—79 
hanging  scrolls  78,  -iS",  19s,  1Q^ 
kilns/workshops  .sec  Chojiyamachi; 

Narutaki 
manuals: 

Toji  icilw  124-25,  158,  193,  195,  205, 

207.215,217 
Ti)/,'t>  ///V.M/j'O  98,  192,  Jii.s,  205-207, 

208, 209 
marks  4S 

nanies/pseudonyins  189,  189,  195 
and  Ogata  Ihachi  49—50.  193.  194. 

195.  20() 

poem  190—91 
poti  illiislidfCil: 

Ahil-c  ittiiiilii  brush  holder  98,  gS 
bowls  100, 100.  210.  21  i,  212-14.  -"'t' 

ii/.M>  tea  bowls  {hclow) 
dishes  14,  80,  A',  81 ,  Si ,  82,  86, 

^'0.  126.  127.  139.  ijc;.  222,  210, 

211,  212-13 
ember  pot  10.  114,  1  /  s 
incense  burners  uiirr,  d,  60,  61. 

117,  "7 

incense  containers  fiviitis..  ii),  20, 
84-85,  iS'5.  86.  S6.  88.  As'.  102, 
id  J,  2112 

seal  ink  containers  20,  84—85,  ^'5, 

89,  S6. 202 

tea  bowls  87,  ^7.  y8,  gS.  140,  1^1,  214 
iitsKslii  98,  gf,  99,  100,  K'li 
water  jars  coi'ci,4>,  116, 116.  117, 117 
pottviy  IciliiiiqiiCi  204,  205-207,  220-21 
clay  and  clay  bodies  208—10 
forming  of  pots  214 
forms  preterrcd  210,211,212-14 
high-temperature 


decoration  214-K1 

overglaze  and  underglaze 
enamels  218-19 

and  Raku  158 

stoneware  glaze  216—17 
st^'listic  repertc"irv  47,  80—81 
SL'C  diso  Sano  Kenzan  scandal 
Ogata  Korin  15,47,  138 

biographical  details  49,  80,  102,  160, 

185,  i8fi,  187-89,  193 
ceramic  ciesign  198 
cipher  173 

collaboration  with  Ogata  Kenzan  15, 

124-25,  189,  193 
dish  126,  127 

drawings  and  p,iintings  78,  78',  88,  120, 
124.  12.;.  125,  125,  132,  138 

as  lacc]uei"er  26,  27,  34 
Ogntct-i  yil  l  Ycikii  iiipii  185 
Ogata  Saburo  Koieyoslii  184 
Ogata  San'emon  160,  185 
Ogata  Shinsei  <cc  Ogata  Kenzan 
Ogata  Shiiizaburo  186 
Ogata  Shiihei  51 .  101 

iitsiislii  food  dish  ii)i 
Ogata  Stihaku  184-5,  186 
Ogata  Soho  1,86 
Ogata  Soken  So,  185,  18(1,  187 
Ogata  Tatstijiro  sec  Konishi  Hikoenion 
Ogata  Tdzaburo  185,  1.S6,  187 
Ogiwara  Shigelmie  102 
Ohain  iiiiyiihi  138 
Ohatsu  183 
Okakura  Kakuzci  35 
Okucia  Eisen  50,  51,  100 
Okumura  Shozan  74,  loi,  108 
Oiiiiiiiicilii  (No  libretto)  138 
Omoteseiike  school  ot  tea  110,  160 
"Omuro  chawan"  99 
Omuro/Niiisei  workshop,  Kyoto  46 
Omuro/Omuro  Gosho  189 
Omuro  River  191 
oiiiii'itydki  161 

Ooka  Shunboku:  So\;ti  hviihiii  171 ,  lyi 
Oribe  wares  98,  99,  120, 120,  144 
Osaka  45,  49,  159 

Oshikoji  workshops  46,  159,  206,  214,  219 

Oshima  Kano  32 

Otomo  clan  184 

Otowa  workshop,  Kyoto  46 

Ou\'.nig  XiLi  190 

overglaze  enamels  46,  112,  218-19 


P 

pampas  grass  (motif)  113,  136.  13S.  140, 

144, 148 
Pans: 

E.xpositicm  Universelle  (World  Fair) 
23  (1897),  22,  24.  25-26  (1878). 
25  (1900) 
HcStel  Druot  aucticms  27 
patrc>nage  50,  51.  183.  184 
Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 
95 

peony  (motif)  106 

Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition 

(1876)  23,25,24,25 
phoenix  (motif)  105 
I'lcolpasso,  C'ipriano:  Tliicc  Booki  of  llic 

Porici  'y  All  205 
pigments  53,  215-K1 
pine  trees  (motif)  72,  75,  152,  153,  165, 

174 

Pitelka  Morgan  160 
plaque-dish  67,  67 
plum  blossoms  (niotiO  82,  109,  no 
plums  (motiO  75,  131,  138,  145,  166,  167 
porcelain  45,  46,  47,  209 
Chinese  58,  s^' 

.H  T  itLo  Arita;  Hizen:  kosometsuke 
puppet  theater  49.  193 

Q 

Qiiig  dynasty  112,  116,  136 
R 

Raku  46,49,  100,  158-61,212 
Edo-Kenzan  incense  container 
167. 167 

Miura  Kenva  incense  container 
|6(>.  100 

Og.ita  Ihachi  te.i  bowl  ii>2.  lOj 
sec  iiliO  Kyoto  workshop  umtaticms 
Rdhii  (laiilai  Kio 

Raku  Dcinyu  (Nonko)  159.  161,  164 
Raku  Ichinvii  160,  170 
Raku  SonyCi  (Ogata  Heisliiro)  100,  160, 
185 

RiiLiiyiihi  liidcii  161 

Riihiiy,)L:i  hind  100,  100 

Rimpa  17,  23,  28,  35,  138,  198,  199 

"cult"  36,  44,  52.  135.  168.  173 

designs  34.  82.  88.  91,  120,  132,  164 

lacqiierware  34,  166 

.sec  dho  Sakai  Hoitsu 


Rissho  Kosei  Kai  collection. Tokyo  69,  75 
Rokubei  icf  Knximizu  Rokubei  51 
Rydell,  Robert  23 
Ryiichi  Kai  23,  25,  36 

S 

j"(i/)ic  iOiiictiiikf  216 

Sd^id-boii  (Saga  books)  138.  164 

Sahara  Kikuu  51 

Saikaku:  Koiliokii  icliitlai  oloLo  187 
Sakai  45 

Sak.u  t.imilv  189 

Sak.ii  lloitsu  (Edo  Kenzan  IV)  4^.51,55, 
92,93.  125.  130.  183.  196 
Kt'ii:dii  iltokii  28.  51 ,  54.  93,  125, 125, 

150,  160— 91  ,  1(11 

Koiiii  liydkii:ii  125, 125 
Sano  Kenzan  scandal  15—16,  37,  1S2, 

199, igg 
Sano  Tsunetami  23 
Sanyu  100 

Sato  (Nagasaki  dealer)  32 

Sato  Takashi  217 

Satsunia  ceramics  26,  112 

seal  ink  containers  20,  84— 85.  86, 202, 

211,  213 

Seifii  Yohei  4S.  51 .  lOi 

Seiroken  Kyosen:  Fiiso  kiiidtii  yd.\d  iiija 

.s6-57>  37 
"Seisei"  signature  125 
Sekisui  Museum, Tsu  City,  Mie 

I'retecture  146 
Sen  l<.ikvii  99,  146,  158 
sciii'lid/iciiilhi  wares  lOi,  123,  144 
Scii^dislifi  (anthologs')  96 
Sesshti  62,  124 
Sesson  124 

Seto  workshop  45,  47,  50,  99,  213,  214 

incense  burner  111,11) 
sgraffito  sfs'le  72,  142 
Sharf,  Frederic  30 
Shibuya  Shichii\iemc:in  80,  187 
Shidoro  kilns  45 
Shigaraki  50 

Sliioi  110  lidiu'diiki  70.  80.  82 

slliki-itd  69 

Shikiba  Ryuzaburti  197 
iliikiilii  82.  212 

Shimo-Shirakawa  kiln.Arita  114 
Sliimooka  Renjo  196 
Sliiiihokniilnl  80 
Shiiio  wares  99 


Miiod.i  Shin  23,  24 

ilii.'.lii  106 

Silicon  Lin;ciiiii  79 

"Sliisui  Shiiisei"  (signature)  70 

Slidgoin  Temple  workslmp,  Kyoto  49. 

S4-  '<>-.  19J 
Shoji  Katsutonii:  DdltO{;ociisliri  194 
S/k).S()  yog/"  190 

Shijseido  retreat,  Kyoto  /W,  1S9— 90 
Shiiseido  villa,  near  Kyoto  ^(^k  ^6 
slip/slip  designs  123,  139,  ( ji),  214—15 
,S6anii  31 

Sonyn  sec  Raku  Sonyfi 

Sdiiyil  iiioiijo  160 

Sotatsii  iCcT.iwaraya  Sotatsn 

South  Kensington  Museum,  London 

"splashed  ink"  style  60,  62 
stonew  .ire  4s,  46,  5S 

glaze  216-17 
Studio,  Tlic  (magazine)  27 
Sn  Dongpo  57 
siiliaiihi  1S2 
Suniinokura  Soan  13S 
siiiiiiic  151 

Snmivoshi  Shrine,  Osaka  94,  152 
Suntory  Museum  ot  Art, Tokyo  126, 
140 

siiiiiki  M  l'  pampas  grass 
siiziirihtitii  212 

T 

hjhiiho  hoii  213 
liiilii-iiiii  134 

Takaganiine,  near  Kyoto  iSs 
Takigawa  Yani,ishiro-no-Kami 
19.1 

Tiilc  of  Gviiji  79,  SS 

Tdici  ofisc  79,  88,  91 ,  126.  128,  129, 

I-S- 

Tama  River  (motit~)  90,  96 
Tamamizu  160 
Tanahata  (festival)  84 
Tanaka  Kisaku  1S9 
Tang  dynasty,  China  71 .  82 
Tani  Buncho  51 .  91 
tcuiha  No 

Tanunia  Okitsugu  50 
Tan'yu  .«T  Kano  Tan'yu 
niii:,ikii  dishes  128,  212 
TaoYuanming  130,  190 


Tatsuta  River,  Nara  173 
Tawaraya  Sotatsu  88.  124,  132,  13S 

screens  33 
Tayo,  Korin's  wite  iSS 
tea  ceremony  33.  36,  46,  80,  99—100, 

102, 214 

kettle  no 

tea  bowls  5S-39,  65,  73,  87, 92. 98,  134, 
13s,  140,  141,  148,  isQ, 163.  214: icc 
also  Kyoto  workshop  imitations 

tea  containers  lOS,  134,  151 

teapot  144 

water  j.irs  1  iN.  136,  isO 

,«'(•  I//-SI)  Omotosenke;  sviidia 
Teika  .«■('  Fujiwara  Teika 
Tempo  era  90 
"Tenrokndo"  123 
Third  Domestic  hrdustrial 

Exhibition  (18S8), Tokyo  30 
Tiftany,  Louis  Ccamtort  29 
Tofukiiinon-m,  Empress  1S4.  185, 

187 
T5in  56 

sec  Ogata  Kenzan 
Tokoname:  unglazed  ware  43 
Tokng.iwa,  the  45,  46,  79,  183 
Tokugawa  Halctada  184 
Tokugawa  lemitsn  134 
Tokugawa  leyasu  183,213 
Tokugawa  Tsunavoshi  194 
Tokyo  (sec  also  Edo): 

archaeological  sites  38,  s^",  73,  84—83, 
10],  146,  130.226,228-29 
Tokvo  School  of  Fine  Arts  106 
Tomimoto  Kenkichi  19N,  199 
Tomkmson,  Michael  32 
Torn  Ku'cmaga  31 
Tosa  painting  style  27.  2S 
Tosa  Mitsnoki  82 
Totomi  Province  (Shizuoka 

Prefecture)  43 
Toyotoiiii  taction  79.  140,  183 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  1S3,  184,  193 
trees  see  maple  leaves/maple  trees; 

pme  trees 
tsiiktiniiioiio  46 
Tsunayoshi,  shogun  56 

U 

iichioaiua  203,  219,  226 
Uchinoyama  bowls  119 
Uda,  Emperor  189 


Uji  River  173 
uiuferglaze  enamels  219 
iiiiilo-ilc  60,  68,  104.  109,  114,  212 
Urano  Shigekichi  ,(8,  52,  134,  173, 11)6, 

196-97, 198 
iilai-hoii  So 
iilsiislii  98-101 , 208 

V 

Vaiiderbilts,  the  29 
van  Meergereii.  Antonius  13 
Vienna:  1S73  Exposition  23,27 
vine  scrolls  design  104,  m 
violets  (niotiO  131.  133 

W 

irahiclia  130 

Wagener,  Gottfried  23,  121,  134,  196 
Wiiggaman, Thomas  E.  32 
Wagner,  R.  28,  32 
ii'aka  80 

Wakai  Kenzaburo  23—26,  27,  36 
W'akaii  saiisai  :iie  49,  193 
1 1  akaii  slio  ddoii  99,  00 
Wangjian:  landscape  and  poem  37 
Wang  Xizhi  133 
Watanabe  Shiko  60 
Wat.mabe  Soshm  60,  62 
water  pattern  1618 
Wen  Zhenheng:  Zliiiin;  wii  :lii  37 
Whistler, James  McNeill  28,  29, 31, 
ii-oo 

Williams.  Grace  Hclaine  30 
Winter,  |ohn  213 

X 

Xie  Ling^'un  190 
Y 

Yahei  see  Ichigen 
Yamamoto  Soken  82,  1S3 
Y.im.inaka  and  C\^mpany  29,  30 
Yamanaka  Sadajiro  29,  30,_;o 
YamanakaTokusaburo  29 
Yjiii.ishina  stone  210 
Yimato  Bunk. ik. in.  Nara  126 
yaiihUo-c  67 
Yanagi  Soetsu  198 
Yasaka  workshop,  Kyoto  46 
YashiroYukio  36 
Yasue-cho  site,  Kanazawa  226 
yatsiiliaslii  91 


YiiiYiicjiang  189 

Yodogimi  183.  184 

Yoshino.  Mt.  92 

Yoshiwara  district.  Edo  194-93 

Yn  |i  130 

Yuan  dynasty  118,  130.  189 
Yrig\'o  clay  209 
Yuc|ian  62 


Zeaini  Motokiyo;  Sakuiaoawa  93 
Zhangzhou,  Fujian  Province  107,  112 
Zhou  Maoshu  130 
Zliiiain;zi  (Daoist  text)  63 
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